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fiercely against the wiDdows, magnifying the warmth and 
the comfort within, by contrast with the desolations of the 
storms raging without. The fire bums brightly, sending 
its cheerful light around. Ah ! who has not been con- 
strained in scenes like these to. say, ' There is no place 
like home, sweet home.' Love for such scenes is planted 
deep in the nature of man. The finger of God points to 
home, and says to us all, here is the place to find your 
earthly joy. 

It is not essential to the happy home, that there should 
be the luxury of the carpeted floor, the richly cushioned 
sofa, the soft shade of the astral lamp. These elegances 
gild the apartments but they touch not the heart. It is 
neatness, order, and a cheerful heart which make home 
that sweet paradise it so often is found to be. .There is 
joy as real, as heartfelt, by the cottage fireside as in the 
most splendid saloons of wealth, .and refinement. The 
luxuries and elegances of life are not to be despised. They 
are to be received with gratitude to Him who has provided 
them for our enjoyment.* But their possession docs not 
ensure happiness. The sources of true joy are not so 
shallow. Some persons, like some reptiles, have the 
faculty of extracting poison from everything that is 
beautiful and sweet ; others, like the bee, will gather 
honey from sources in which we should think no sweet 
could be found. The cheerful heart, like the kaleidoscope, 
causes most discordant materials to arrange themsdves 
into harmony and beauty. -^ '^ 

Almost every man must of course pass most of his 
time in active employmt nt away from home. He must 
do this to support his family ; he must do this to discharge 
those duties which he owes to society. He cannot love 
home or any thing else, who is a lazy lounger, from morn- 
ing to night, around the fireside. He has neither heart 
nor life to know the mraning of the word enjoyment. 
No man can be happy who has not constant employment 
to engage his heart and hi^ hands. This arises from a 
necessity connected with man's intellectual, and moral, 
and physical nature. And unleijpwe can find at least 
contentment with our individual employments, the great 
portion of our earthly existence must pass away in dis- 
quietude and sorrow. The more a man loves home, the 
more serene will be his mind, the more labour he will be 
able to perform, and the more powerful will be the influ- 
ence he can exert upon society around. This is an influ- 
ence which rests and invigorates the spirit for new achieve- 
ments. 

It is home after all to which wc must retreat from the 
bustle of life, if wc would find enjoyment. It is in the 
serene employments of that blessed sanctuary that we 
must fortify our spirits against temptation, and prepare 
for a world on high. It matters not what maybe our 
situation in life, or how deeply we may be engrossed in 
labour and care, we ought with assiduity to cherish a 
fondness for home, and to try to promote the happiness 
(first and especially) of that little portion of the human 
family witli which we are most intimately connected. 
* Charity begins at homo.' The Bible has informed us, 
that the time will come when the sorrows with which 
earth is now filled will pass away like the clouds of the. 
morning. A day of glory, bright and beautiful as the 
morning of earth's creation, is yet to dawn upon our globe. 
And when that millenial day shall come, earth will be 
filled with hagpy families. There will be here below the 
foretaste of the pleasures of a home in heaven. — Abbot, 



FLIES. 

I was very much surprised to find that jou were annoy- 
ed with flies, till I read, * notwithstanding all tlie pains our 
careful housemaid takes to catch them with saucers of 
sugar and water.' This explained the mystery. It is the 
saucers of sugar and water that attract the ^es, and in- 
deed, one-half of what are called remedies for these little 
pests only increase the nuisance. Besides, without pre- 
tending to any morbid sensibility, I most confess that I 
always think the sight of the poor flies, straggling to get 



out of the liquor grave into which^ey had been entrapped, 
extremely painful to thc.feehngsJ* I know it is a law of 
nature that all creatures -should ^rey upon each otiier; 
but I don't like killing creattn-es by wholesale, when there 
appears no absolute necessity for so doing. I think if you 
remove your sugar and water your flies will disappear of 
themselves ; and if they do not, you must adopt our kind 
fHend Mr Spcnce's admirable plan of putting network 
over the- window fi*ame, so tliat whenever the window is 
opened, eitlier at the top or the bottom, tlie space is still 
covered with the net. You will be astonished to see how 
cflicacious this simple plan is ; as, though the flies could 
easily get through the meshes, they arc afraid of trying to 
do so lest they should be entrapped. — Jlfr* Loudon. 



WHAT MATTERS IT ? 

What matters thn world-atirring broatli of fame 

Or treasures iu heaps untold. 
Or to boast that a proud and titled name 

Hath come down from thy sires of old ? 
Fur when death stalks forth witli his uusheath*d sword, 

Tho lustre of gold grows dim ; 
llie beggar in i-ags, and the ormine-clad lord 

Are all alike to him. 

What matters it where tho body is laid? 

What matters the carved tomb, 
Or tho honours unto cold clay paid ? 
■ 'lis all one at the day of doom ; 
When the bones that have lain 'mong the sands of tho se«, 

Atid the dust that has mix'd with tlie clods of the ground. 
And the dead of all ages a:id countries shiUl be 



Wukpd up into life at the archangel' >» sound. 



R. P. S. 



PROFITABLE TASTE. 

With the cheap and beautiful reading furnished by the 
press in those days, the poorest man has many blessings 
within his reach, as the costless solace of his evenings and 
hdsure moments. Herschel forcibly says — ' Were I to pray 
for a taste which could support me under every vicissitude 
of forttme, it would be a taste for reading. Give a man 
this taste, and moderately the means of gratifying it, and 
you can scarcely fail to make of him a happy man, unless, 
indeed, you place before liim a perverse selection of booLs. 
You bring him in contact with the best society of every 
age ; the bravest, the noblest, the purest characters which 
have adorned humanity ; you make him an inhabitant of 
every clime, a denizen of every city.' 

MAXIMS. 

He only is the rich and happy man who gains such a 
treasure as lies above the storms of this world. Every 
mans virtue is best seen in adversity and temptation. When 
we are well we may do much good if we will ; but when 
sick, no man can tell what he shall bo able to do ; it is 
not much good that is then to be expected from us. Few 
men mend in sickness ; as there are but few who by travel 
and a wandering life become devout. Wc ouglit not to be 
proiid of well doing, for the judgment of God is far dif- 
fcTcnt from the judgment of men. The impressions of 
religion are so natural to mankind, that most men are 
necessitated, first or last, to entertain serious thoughts 
about it He is a truly charitible and good man who, 
when he receives injuries, grieves ratlier for the malice of 
him that inj tires him than for lus own sufferings. Neither 
interest nor friendship, to please any man, should cause 
us to do evil. 
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tal interests. Should thii take place (may the Almighty 
avert it !) onr national proiperity will hare a short daj, 
If benevolent laws, by which the luznries as well aa necce- 
saries of life may be put within the working man'a reach, 
and that too without a too serere straining of his bodily 
energies, have a tendency to make him neglect mental cul* 
ture, and lose in inferior gratifications a remembrance of 
the noble uses fbr which he is designed, then adieu, a long 
adieu, to all our greatness. Were we to choose between 
difficulties, wc would rather see our masses in the con- 
dition In which they existed only a few years since, but 
at the same time noble, intelligent! religious, and moral in 
their tastes, dispositions, and practices, than squandering 
upon licentioiis or frirolous gratification alone, the money 
which they have begun to earn with an ease which here> 
tofbre is lacking- in precedent Should, therefore, the 
hopes to which recent legislative measures have given 
birth be speedily realised, let the population of our ftr 
voured isle be on their guard. Let all who exercise in* 
fluence over the popular mind teach lessons calculated 
to render permanent a prosperity which, if it extinguish 
national intelligence by inducing national degeneracy, 
will assuredly prove a curse rather than a blessing. How 
far the government of a country should go in promoting, 
by legislative enactments, its moral or intellectual pro- 
gress, is an*open question. But that, in their several de- 
partments, ministers of Christianity, teachers of the young, 
men of professional eminence, or individuals respected for 
their rank or fkmily standing, can do an incalculable 
amount of good by promoting in the town, village, or dis- 
trict they inhabit, whatever may have a tendency to keep 
the labouring peasant or industrious mechanic from fr^ 
quenting the haunts of dissipation, and of encouraging the 
promotion of studies at once instructive and amusing; must 
be obvious to all. 

We intend this eesay to be one simply suggestive of 
hints to the virtuous and benevolent, which they can easily 
take up and reduce, under present circumstances, to im- 
mediate practice. Happy at perceiring the means of em- 
ployment placed within the reach of the willing, and re- 
joieing that a competent remuneration is likely to be 
realised for all indostrious effort, let them, at the same 
time, more than ever use thdr influence to prevent pro- 
sperity or relaxation ttom exercising those baneful and 
eorrupting moral, tendencies which experience of the past 
teachee us to anticipate in reference to the masses of our 
isle. Wheii,witiiout undergoing a certain amount of moral 
degeneracy, did Britain ever before exult in a prosperity 
all but universal ? What has been may be— what has been 
mtut be— nnlsBS tiiose mcUiods of precaution are adopted 
which sound reason equally with mtightened dirietianiiy 
teach us to be best calculated at oooo to ateri the danger 
and avoid the evil. 

It is a trite obeervation that the presi^ is omnipotent 
for evil or for good. Tlie power which it is ealeulated to 
exercise over the popular mind has never, probably, been 
better expressed than by Ciowper, in his Progress of Error : 

* How shtll I Bpeak of thee, or thy power addratt, 
Tbott god of oar idolalty, th« PrMt 7 
By tbee reliflion, liberty, inA lawn 
Exert (heir inflaence, anA advanee their canae : 
Bv thee worse plagiies than Pbarat^'a lanA beiell 
DiflTased, make earth tlie Testibole of hell: 
TiMm fbnatain. at wMeh drink th« goad and wiee, 
Thoa avar bobUii^; afuiof of eadleaa liaa ; 
Like Eden'a dread probationary tree, 
Xaawladfa of good and eTil ia 



The verssa ct Cowper might have been applicable enough 
to his own times, but in their ftill extent they are fiu: from 
giving an accurate description of the press of the pr ee i t 
day. The harp of the poet^ equally with the pen of the 
philanthropist, is at present embarked in the tendoe <^ 
progrsssing humanity. What can be nobler than the fol- 
lowlag ode from the pen of Dr Charles Maekay ? 

' Man of thought! be ap, and atirriqg 
Nifhtandday: 
Sow the aeed — withdraw the cortain— 

CLEkB. THE WAT ! 

Men of action, aid and eheer them, 

Aa ye may I 
There's s foont abonl to atrasm, 
Thera'a a light about to beam. 
There'a a warmth about to glow, 
There'a a flower about to blow, 
Tbara'a a midnight blackpeaa ohanging 

Into grey; 
Men of thoQfht, and men of action, 

CLEAmTHK W4r! 

Once the welcome light hta broken. 

Who ahall aay 
What (be onimagined gbriaa 

Of the day f 
What the otU that ehall pariah. 
. In ita ray 7 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 
Aid il, hopaa of boneat man ; 
Aid it, paper— aid it, type — 
Aid it, Ibr the hour la ripe. 
And our aameat must not alaoken 

Into play. 
Man of thought, and men of aetloa 

CLKAS THK WAT ! 

Lo I a elood'a about to Taniah 

From the day ; 
' And a hrven wrong to crumble 

Into clay. 
Lo I the* rights about to conquer. 

GlKAB TBS WAT I 

With that right ahall many more 
Rntar amiling at the door : 
With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many othera, great and email. 
That for agae long have held us 
For their prey ; 
^ Mea ef theoffbt, and men of aetfon, 

Cj^KARTBE WATl' 

As a Airther proof of the progress of correct and enli^ii- 
ened judgment and feeling on this important snl^eot, we 
will ^lose our remarks with the following quotation from 
the pen of an eloquent writer of the present day s^^' We 
are accustomed te admire those heroes who have waded to 
their conquests through seas of blood — ^we arc wont to re-' 
cognise in the merely poliiioal reformer a bene&fitor of 
mankind. But there are iieroes nobler still, whoae aim is 
not to destroy the lifo of any, but to promote the happi- 
ness of all— -there are benefttctors of the human race, 
whose efforts are calculated to win thorn more enduring 
laurels than those of the mere political economist. We 
refer to those who seek to effect a radical change In th# 
social habits of the millions — who desire to lift ^htn up 
from the d^)ths of what is rirtually a ▼oluntary and di^pul- 
ing bosdaipBb to the heights of a virtuous and enUgfateaed 
freedom. The work is progrcs»ng ; U may be slovlj, b^ 
it undoubtedly is surely. Let all who can, aid it oil. Left 
thoae who b$A to uphold the true int^urest^ of dTiliaatin 
jud^ dispassioaa^ely. Let Uiem range themaelr«9 jn |t9 
raftks ef mind in this warihie against matter, wjiJi th# 
mottf, * iMBtal and moral, as well as physical refeia^' 
The g)orio«8 ^poch ia our natienal history is appr«««||m 
whieh flhall eKhibit a thorough reTolution in our mM 
habitf. We esn aee it through the dim avd shadowy fMk 
of «Mniog years, dispelling, as it adTaMss, tha ffttm 
which had been thieVfaing around. Mid irlrfW\fci|p A* 
Tiriegrted suHhce of society, iu>w only # liif^mB^ 
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POLLOE'S COCRBE OF TIME. 

Ebuoiok, the Btem aocuser of fbllf. uid the strict econo- 
t of tinis aad talent, hog been more just and generous 
to poetrr tt>n erer philosaphj was. By the latter, which 
d u often the harlequin u the lage, and might thcrc- 
tbre haTe lympatUsed witii irhat could not bo more trifling 
tbanmanj of i(«Ofni8peciiUtianB,itira9TiliSed. Denua- 
iona of ile oselesniess, bcciiue its figures i*ere not 
(irclea and squorra, u>i its object a Q. E. D. to eome 
nathematical problem, yien throvn oot ; and though these 
e occasionally modified into gnidgiag admisaions that 
OS a small and rather elegant recreation-stickling tbe 
car wilh its rb;me and tite fbncy irith its senlinient — it 
■till lay under the borden of Platonic contempt. Eren 
when thus pnused, its noble nature and purpose were dis- 
n^arded. Kcrcr has it been exhibited as better than a 
plajtluDg for the Meuy hand of labour, or tbe itiihing 
palm <rf idleikeBS. The nine muses hare such a supcrfiuity 
of nonsense, that th>7 vonld easily make up ten foolith 

Iteli^n, Bumnmcd of men the ftuslere, and represented 
as destmctive oT all that is gracefol, has given poetry 
not a lav of toleration, but a new kingdom — has anoinlcd 
it for a high vocation and snironnded it mth a sacred re- 
sponsibility. It took not away David's harp, but conse- 
ctsl«d it for nobler duties than the roosing of his am 
spirit, amid quiet occupations, to warlike moods, or charm- 
ing tbe mind of Saul out of its madness; for its strains 
e appcnnted to fill — not the vales of Bethlehem, nor 
«rs palace, but the temple, and to bo echoed, with 
many Belahs, in every gathering-place of worshippers, 
Tt to the end of time, as the St melody in honour of the 
Ueat Hi^ Plato would have banished poets from his re- 
pablio— Cbiitt constitulaB a choir of them bctbre the 
thnmo of heaven. Traa, it may be mid, reli^on has not 
disoarded poetry; but baa it not changed it into a whining 
~ wnei of ohurch-service, and imposed such restrictions 
that it.is no longer the &ee and beautiful spirit that danced 
c«i the mountains and by the sbnms of Greece and Rome, 
with ft«t ModaUed only by the flowers which sprung up 
from their tondi, attd with sone to which no phylacteries 
were attadiedl 

We admit that rtti^on has made poetry — taerid poetrj : 
but this is new and perftct freedom ; fbr sacred poetry, with 
a peonliar character, has yet a umveraal range. It com- 
nuuMts all the developments, modifleatloas, and relaljocs of 
matter and mind ; and in addition to tMs privilege over the 
common world, it alone finds acteas to the spiritual uui- 
««ne, wbsrs in new kind and Atgem lie the wildest fean, 



the purest aspirations, the brightest hopes, the fim 
Riith, and the deepest love of man — in whose small soul 
is enclosed tbe Being who fills immensity — man, on the 
span of whoso eiistenco lies unfolded eternity. Poetry 
has now to set about tbe incarnation of new character, ii 
stead of drea^g the old— the molung new thought pas- 
aionalc, new ffeeling sensible. Poetry has now to open a 
door in heaven for human destiny, instead of Bb«wing the 
grave. 

Does not man occupy the widest sphere, and connect 
himself with the molt multiplied relationships for diffusing 
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And so docs poetry. There is, we trusty a strong and 
general dissent from tie old critics, who ciroumsoribed 
within a very narrow and doll range the walk of the 
Christian muse. She was forbidden to approach the grand 
truths of our Eiith, as if she wished to odd colour and sjm- 
metrj', when her object would have been only to bring out 
these to view. She was driven fi^m the cross as if she 
were about to perpetrate the impiety of making a fictitious 
Christ, when she but longed to have the blessed sufferer 
imaged on her heart, in the moment when his love was 
proved to be stronger than death. Kay, she was prevent- 
ed from turning to tho penitent by his side, whose ruffian 
hardihood hod for ever melted, and from attempting to 
repeat hia first and lost prayer. These critics would only 
allow her to compose a grace befbre meals, a hymn at 
worship, and an ode to Providence upon the occnirenee 
of some accident. 

Sacred poetry, ia its pecoliar pr«Tince, is poetry work- 
ing npon sacred sulyects, and this is a field little of which 
is yet cultivated. Bacred poetry, in its less restricted 
circle, is poetry with a sanctified nature taUng up com- 
mon subjects, and infining into these materials some- 
thing of quickening principle^ We believe that, for the 
present, the latter is its more nseftU occupatioD. for smail 
OS yet is the relish or even the patience for its highest ser- 
vices ; and If subjects to which the general taste clings, 
can be impregnated more or less with divine truth, the 
earthly mind, not suspecting any disguise, may in its own 
home of carnal security, and at the moment of cntertaia- 
ment, be quietly arrested by intrusive i-cligion; and on age 
will come when all shall follow poetry away from nature 
to revelation, and have ears only for the song of the re- 
deemed. 

We propose to eiamino thtf works of two vet^ different 
men, who not only afford good specimens ot the direct and 
indirect kinds of sacred poetry, but tona strong illustra- 
tions of tbe iiyastioe or stupid caprice of popular admira- 
tion. They are Robert PoUok and Professor Wilson. 
FoUok's book ia bi np in iti taeni of editions ; Wilson's 
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poems are just into the seoond edition. Oar reverence 
for genius will not allow us to keep these poets together, 
but to place them apart, and we begin with the * Course 
of Time.' 

The place among poets which Pollok occupies is indefi- 
nite, either through the irregular and imperfectly CTolved 
character of his genius, or the different tastes and sym- 
pathies, as well as the discordant rules and modes of 
judgment among his critics. He is first with some and 
last with others ; and with a great many more, the bounds 
of his habitation are not fixed. As gravely decided by the 
Christian public — who, though eager to liave weak litera- 
ture smuggled into religion, yet demand that piety shall 
be the staple commodity, so tliat when (as in the ' Course 
of Time*) a scene at the trysting-trec of youthful love is 
introduced and described in all its points and transitions 
of interest, it must, like a religious meeting, close with 
prayer, the solemn amen concealing, if not forbidding, 
some soft token of farewell — he ranks with Milton, and a 
hint has been thrown out, that had he lived to write the 
Course <d Eternity ^ ho might have had a single throne. 
This verdict is not the less high, firsts from its being pro- 
nounced upon one who, in an age when poetry was per- 
verted to make vipo attractive and irreligion lovely, and 
when her inspiration was the intoxication of wildest pas- 
baptised his muse in tlic name of the Lord, and 



Bion, 



tnuned it up a Nazarite, abstaining from the strong drink 
of mad excitement; and, secondly^ from its being pro- 
nounced over his early grave, where merits take the ap- 
pearance of pledges rather than of achievements, and 
where, handling the first fruits, we sigh over what might 
have been the harvest-gathering, never trying to ascertain 
whether it were possible even, from the productiveness of 
the mind, that with all the advantages of maturity, it 
could have done much more. These two circumstances 
explain to some extent the zeal which threatens Milton 
with an associate in fame. 

Literary men, on the other hand, with few exceptions, 
have treated PoUok's claims with contempt, and scarcely 
allow him, save as a gratuity, the bare name of a poet In 
their eyes, the * Course of Time' is a long sermon on the 
volume of providence, the blank verse intended to suit 
some asthmatic complaint in the speaker, and tlie pathetic 
illustrations such as would be creditable accompaniments 
to the exhibition of cambric. This opinion has evidently 
been fbrmed more from a review of what his admirers are, 
than of what be is himself. Passages from his work are 
adducible, that are indeed prosaic, iiud may be found any- 
where on the highway of preaching; but these prove his 
great inequality, and not his thorough dulness. 

Now, both estimates we conceive to be extravagantly 
false. Pollok must not be admitted to the lofty seat where 
the blind old man reigns, nor even to the more humble 
places of Young and Cowper ; neither must he be excluded 
from, or degraded in the temple of fame. Good Dr Watts, 
though the vacuum of his diminutive fhrm could not afford 
much room, would make way; and save on Sabbiith, 
Qrahflme, too, would be courteous. " We could not predict 
that either Episcopalian or Moravian Montgomery would 
show such respect; nor, really, could we insist upon them 
yielding precedence. 

We may well scoff at the assumed equality with Milton, 
tlic latcheta of whose shoes — shoes that trod over the burn- 
ing region, the heavenly country, and green Eden — ^Pollok, 
crowned with the venerable age of Methuselali, and author, 
moreover, of the Course of Eternity^ is not worthy to 
loose. This gives melancholy proof that England*s match- 
less son is little appreciated. It is high time that the poet 
again become the politician, and thai this i^ f>ee itself 



firom the affectation of knowing him better, and honouring 
him more than tie one in which, to its lasting disgrace^ 
he was neglected save as a republican. There is nothing 
in * Paradise Lost ' which this equal could have written 
save the catalogue of devils, and he would have broken 
their backs under the weight of his enormous epithets, and 
Satan, instead of being ' proudly eminent,' would have been 
made to move like a dromedary, under a monstrous ac- 
cumulation of images. 

Equally absurd is it to shut Pollok out ft*om the com- 
pany of those who also are Milton s inferiors. To us it 
seems impossible to read * the Course of Time ' without re- 
ceiving the impression that it is the production of genius as 
well as of piety. Its superabundance of fiiults would have 
doomed it, but for the strong plea presented by the neigh- 
bouring excellencies. Frequently, and for a long spacer 
we are deserted of all inspiration ; but patience must be 
exercised, cheered with the certain hope that the oracle 
will yet speak, and the soft cadence of its fresh strain pos- 
sess us. At times, the music of satisfied joy steals forth 
gently, like the echo of the angelic song that greeted inno- 
cent man, and its sound seems taught by the leaves of 
Paradise, through which it moved ; whilst melancholy 
comes like a sigh, trembling faintly over a fountain of 
tears. In the power of expressing deeply quiet emotions, 
whether of gladness or sorrow, l*ollok has few superiors. 
Such religious states of the heart are imaged forth truth- 
fully ; and the gliding level is felt to be the equipcnae be- 
tween happiness and resignation. Unlike those described 
bv Wordsworth, theirs is not the tranquillity of slow 
shadows on the lake of profoimd intellect; and unlike 
Wilson's, theirs is not the cradled repose which murmurs 
through a liigh-wrought dream; but they are feelings, 
neither made placid by the reign of noble thought, nor 
hushed by rich imagination, for they are at rest only 
through holy faith, and they lie still waters in the hollow 
of the Omnipotent hanc^ 

Let us examine the subject, the machinery, and the 
plan of the poem : — 

The subject is, literally, a map of the globe, and a his- 
tory of time. In the poet's own words, it is 

' Tho world at dawn, at midday, and declino — 
Time gone, Iho righteous savnd, the wicked damned/ 

Ilero is a proud monopoly of human tliemes, which can, 
however, only exist nominally. The countries and ages, 
characters and events, which earth and time, man and life, 
comprehend, clamour loudly at the ambition that seized 
them all, and laugh as loudly at the weakness that con- 
quers none. The tribute-money from each cannot be noore 
than a penny. The subject is boimdless and unmanage- 
able. If a poem design to create a world, it must end with 
the dawn of the rest — the Sabbath. There must not be a 
thread of destiny woven, a scroll of history unfolded. Or 
if it design to form a special destiny, it must assume the 
world as created. There must be unity, not of time and 
place, but of [.veneration and the state of being. "We could 
mcontrovertibly establish this as an essential law in the 
construction of a poem. There is, tliereforc, a reasonable 
objection against Pollok's subject Ikiiides, in its treat- 
ment, lie has no new connecting links or stages of time, 
which might, to some extent, by affording oppoi-tunitics for 
new relations and closer combinations, have given more 
unity, but wo liave just vulgar days, montlis, and years. 
B.C. and A.D. are on all the milestones of his progress. 

Let us now look at the macliinery of the poem. From 
the invocation, which pleads for all needful gifts to bear up 
such a mighty theme, we might have expected that the 
author in his own person was to rehearse the song. He, 
however, merely introduces another agent, and retires, 
leaving the task with the stranger; and henceforth we 
shall regard poetic succession much in the same light as 
apotU^ic. 

Time is supposed to be ended, and the Judgment past 
Two spirits stand on the battlements of heaven, and we 
learn little of the object of this sentry, save that it is a 
morning and evening ^pastime ' of theirs to gaze at the OflM 
rolling in the disUmce^ and to greet any new oompaniiMi 
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whom these orbs may etp1int«r off to thorn. On the pre- 
sent occasion (hey have the honour of friving Huch a wel- 
come (Rnd M information on the niannors and etiijiiette of 
foreigners is important, we may state timt tliis welcome is 
exprtsseii and ref^pondcd to, by thaking handi)^ for a 
stranger arrives. They are concemoil to witness traces of 
agitation on his fcatureis and attribute these to a 8cn:*e of 
unwortJiiness, when drawing near tlie Holy One — an opi- 
nion, it seems, more charitable tlian correct, as lie gires an- 
other interpretation of his mcluneholy face. He premises 
as something settled ('I need not tell,*) that virtue, 'as 
gravitation, inclines us up to God and heaven/ He states 
that * viitue in him vas ripe ; ' yet curiosity suspended 
virtue's hiw, and * impelled him to see what lay beyond 
tlie vi.<ible creation.' KnteriuK within * a nameless region 
vast, where utter nothing dwells,' he proccefis, until, borne 
oyer * continents of desert gloom,' he finds himself in a 
vicinity where his ear catches dismal sounds, and his eye 
falls on hon'id sights. We refuse to remark upon his de- 
scription of tlie abode of God s condemned, though never 
hud ridicule such easy scope. Could wc disjoin the tre- 
mendously solemn subject from its ineffably vulgar treat- 
iiuiit, never would laughter over tho absurd be as pro- 
longed. ^ye have sickened in head and heart disgust over 
the pKmgraphs devoted to a picture of hell. It is not the 
nakedness of eternal misery and sliame, uncovered by a 
leaf of hope, which excites this fi'cling — for before that, 
who wouid not be prostrate in deepci^t awe — ^bnt it is tho 
low and savage hiduousncss of butchery, the death that 
never dies, being denoted by * an unsightly being,' piercing 
soul and body with an * evcrListing jnnce.' At length — 
but not before he draws near the burning lake — a peculiar 
groan frightens the vii^itcr, and he ascends to heaven, 
lunging to know the meaning of the awful spectacle. The 
two spirits propose to introduce him to an * ancient bard 
of earth — great in all wisdom, and great in song ; ' and as 
an encouragement to the traveller wear>' with long escur- 
sions, t hey assure him that * it is an easy path.* They soon 
n^icli the poet's bower, situated on a Utile mount Though 
attirc<l in white, ho had no company that day, and with 
great cordiality receives them. We here gain further in- 
telligence as to manners, &c. 

• Not bpnt 
In low oliPluney, fmm rrettiire roiiht 
Uiitlt to creature, Lut i\iih iiiaiily fonn, 
1- plight, tliey entered in.' 

The new-arrived spirit again relates what ho saw, and 
wc ai-c surprised that the old bard does not lecture him 
sharply upon the evil of curiositii, throwing out some in- 
sinuations that if virtue had been so ' ripe* in him as he 
alleged, he would not have wandered wheix* he did. With- 
out a word of scolding, however, he begins to impart his 
knowledge, and that liis audience may bo versant in all the 
points of the case, gives the history of those that tenant 
hell — a history which embraces the ' Course of Time.' 
He warns them that he will si>eak in his own dialect, 
being rather luirtial to it; nnd as we learn that he was a 
Caledonian, mindful of *■ auld lang syne,' wc ininginc tliat 
we hear the slow Doric winding uhmg. He apprizes them 
of the pleasing fact that no glossary will be re(|uired. as 
all the spirits have the gift of tongues, and are quite skilled 
in the principles of universal grammar. 

* Kvi-rr word 
Tbftl each to other upralcfl. tlionKh Duver heard 
Belure, «i uncc iit fully uudenluud.' 

Tet small confidence seems to bt attached by tlie bard 
himself to this aptitude of understanding, for repetitions 
the moat ludicrous, not only of thoughts but of words, 
can bo accounted for only on the supposition tijat the 6rHt 
enunciation of them had conveyed to his hearers no defi- 
nite idea. Hero is a small gleaning of a full harvest of 
fuch repetitions : ' peaoa» minh pcaoe ; ' * great, originally 
great;' 'absurd, prodigbnly abrafd;' *tbi8 book, this 
holy book;' 'two soni, two yovthftd eona;' 'unworthy, 
Boat unworthy;' 'I owe, atinly onra;' 'ona eanae of 
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Mly, one especial cause 

BUB, ionie very lunieal 




Vv o uope that this method of making himself intelligibli^ 
at the ^i^k of Ixing prolix, succeeiled. Or {icrliaps tha 
object was to be einpliatic, yet we arc afraid that in gen** 
rnl tho strength of a woiil is czhatisted by the first blow 
which it gives, and. * though honest men, some very hone^ 
men,' make it strike again, it does them no service; ai4 
we muHt conclude that ' one cause of this folly, one especi^i 
caus<!,' is the want of other wuitis. 

l\\\i is the machinery of tlie poem, and to it we ]iav4 
serious objections: l.'^t, It is cumbrous, with tho aggrar 
vution of l)('iiig uniieeerirrarv, and only throws simplicity 
into coiifu;<ion. Why £i]iould the poet delegate to a suo- 
ciii^soT, found with such ditficulty, and after long excursions, 
the labour cf song? Wherefore should a subject of such 
intcni^e human interest be taken to heaven to occupy the 
attention r>f one !<pirit meri'Iy curious, and of other two 
perfectly indifferent t The poem would have sounded more 
harmoniously ftum the green earth tlian from the ancient 
burd's mounts True, the machinery involves a description 
of hell and heaven, but that description is after its kind, 
and wc should have ]ir(:fl>ri*ed h lithograph of tho modem 
poet's cottage, ^d, l>oes not this machinery involve ac^ 
tions which give strange iileus of a pure spirit's love for 
God and IJis presence? Fallen but redeemed man, with 
imperi'oet viow» of highe«it go«Kl and happiness, chastens 
on earth his waywaitl thoughts and feelings, and bringp 
them to the great thnme, and to be ever near God is his 
first aim and dearest privilege; and even when the awful 
gnto of di'ath closes behind him. and shuts him out irora 
tliis fit mi liar world, ho trembles but it is with the strength 
of desire — he faints but it is with the ecstatic expectation 
of being ^rith (iol ! Only fancy a Christian at his depar- 
ture, taking a flight to tlic moon to settle the theory of its 
being inhubitetl before he Inrnt his course to heaven! With 
wliat anh nt and irivprcjisible zeal should a spirit who has 
been uui:lugg('<l by corruption bum when he leaves the 
vcone of his ]iilgriinage, to be placed within the veil of the 
KteiTial, face to face, in a fellowi^hij), the closeness of which 
in the muiKurc of his bliss ! What sliould be the fervour <tf 
his impatience to know as ho never knew before — to enjoy 
as he never enjoyed before — his God? To him all swift- 
ness in the pnb.^-age is slow, though equalling thought, for 
thought is fur beiiind his restless wish. But here is one 
di:;mi£s(il from the <ji-b, of his creation and residence, and 
instead of hni<tciiing to be with (io<l, ho proceeds to gratify 
his curiosity as to what ' lay beyond the visible creation;' 
and even after he arrives in heaven, his fin^t ol^ect is to 
get an explanation of what ho had just seen, proving that 
Goil was not in all his thou^'ht^. 

Wo hold the author in all this to be guilty of no alight 
offence against religion and those in whom it is pure and 
supreme. He e^rtablishos a tyranny of sheer curiosity over 
an unfallen creatun'^s tendency to God. Byron's Cain is 
as proper an example for our imitation as Pollok's spirit 
The first is a blasphemer, tlie last is a practical athvist 
Thei*e is poetry in the character, and sublimity in the 
bearing of him whose envy of his brother in being fovoured 
and acceptetl by God, nurses hatn^d alike against l)oth 
objects, and prompts the blow of death on tlie mortal, and 
the word of deJianec against tJie Ktcrnal. That this 
impious during might not be overtopped, it behoved the 
poet to ili:?play iv-uiv of the tempter's dark grandeur, tjiough 
critics have aiiiu.'^ed theniKelves with what they consider as 
Byron s inrapa<:ity to bring out the unconquerable spirit 
of the fiend. In Cain's journey through tlie void, Bynm 
laviithes forth In'outy and Hplendoiu*; in tlic excursion of 
the spirit through the region of nothingness, I'olbk is 
either tame or extravagant. Were it not therefore that 
there is; uU the attraction of genius around Caiif, we should 
look upon him as less dangerous tlian the 8]>irit of * tho 
Courise of Time.' 

Before discussing the plan and execution of the poem, 
we must refer to tho opening invocation. We denounce 
the invariable practice omong aacrod poets, of making (he 
Holy 8pirit a muse. Are tJicre not nine already, and why 
dflgrado the Infinite God into a tenth 1 But in such coin- 
paidoBihim Bo it placed for tht sole purpoao of beini^ad.- 
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dremed in m inflated iipoBtrophe, or what is moie bias- i;9oase,siidgimrdtbDseweAriiigitfroiniinineroiiS' 

phemoua, to ba made reapousibla for the tnithflilnasa of IncmotiTC orthecelebiatedTojageofPytJieasbitfacDOTtli 

the po«m. Pollot, on tMs point, is more tiian once ^Itj, iraa to diacover the coiinti7 where amW was produesd: 

frith the Ihrtherheinomnesa of coBnectiDginth the prajcr md many of Che Bomaa coins found in the BaJtie proriacM 

1 Mmething rsuperlnttvet; triTial. Thus be nays that there ire supposed to hnve come there in eicbange for this aob- 

I were two spirits of hesTtn in conTersatJon. The natter rlance. 

it to unimportant, that bq l^r from inquiring shout his The soonxs of amber hare in all afces been the mne. 

authority, we care not irhelhcr there were two or three [| has been derived especially from the ahoree of the Bollje^ 

spirits, or whether they were sini^g or cooTerein;:. Yet tear the month of the Vistula. From this place it «M 

be mentions hia authority. Of course it was his imsgina- nnrcyed to Italy, and thence to <3rcece; and wlien Tbco- 

Mont Ko. ihrastua nnmes IJguria as the place ofits origin. peHiaps 

■ ■ ^ .1 .1, 1. 1 I ^ M ~,^ ■1"* "tbor indioalos the nnite by which it was ooateyed 

I Ai mtrtD'^W liour. Bi^ o(h^riiT™n™re ■ o QrecCT, though, 03 we shall afterwards mention. It is still 

Of all Uia hMrt pound out la holj pmyer.' jccasLonally found in Uicbb countries. To the bi«tot)*n of 

«_ _ 11 f .■ f ■ _ I II 1 ummerce, amber is often of much importance, as poinliiu; 

HerofcttaaU fiotion of no conaeqnenoeiB grftTelTcalled a "•^k-'^-^o-'-^ .„ .„ ».i;™,C^(i,L^i, «tKo- ZZi 

*'..*■ ■ ^ 1 -J ■ ° . - 1 ■ 1 . >ut tne connexion of remote nations with csch otuer, and 

±^ of mapirstion, vouchsafed m answer to midnight j. ,; ^ ^ me«hantB in the most andent 

petitions. Oh, rehgious publ.^ do you not see that your ^.^ substance formed one of the 

toUok " «" "I" of .^^of ^'^ "" ^'"'^rT„^% - »rli<»' ■"otiTfs of intereourse between the world of Rome 

book with a thanksgiving to God for the pft of Uis Sp.r.t ^^ barbarian world on tie north ofthe 

fa leading his 'veuturaussonfcwinle boldly rircumn^^ ^,p^ ^^^ 'subsequent relations produced tho« mwitold 

S iWms. he prosecnSd at midnight, he excWms- [^'"'^'"^ ''^'^ -^"P? so great a space In Bndent his- 

■ Nor, onmuded, hits lusujhertuniBl.t, jho nature and birthplace of this singular (bsail was 

^.^h.^ih,i^»,.«^^^vl,bc^v.Wp. 1^^^ j^^^^,^^ .^ obscurity, and formed the sabject of .j 

The imminent danger of being near a more was compen- learned disputes. The ancient mythology placed it at Ihs '' 

sated bj'new thoogbls, now scenes of bliss, and glory un- mouth of the Eridanus, a river well known in the fobolona 

rehearsed by mortal tongue,' and by hearing at the some bistory of the Argonnuts, A besutiful foble erplaincd, or 

trying moment, 'the voice of God and His propitious teemed to explain, the origin of this mineral. The risttn i 

Spirit,' saying ' Fear not ! ' at Fhaelon, turned into poplar trees, did not fii^ei the | 

Wo delight when Milton, in some touching digression, brother whom they loved. Wormed by tiie god of li^it, 

nteoks of the hour of midnight which he knew not by its they still ehcd tears for his untimely end, which, ftUing 

dorluiees but by ila Hlence, when he meditated over hia into the cold waters of the river, were congealed into tha 

Immortal work. We can conceive of little sleep to tho^c golden amber. In the end of last century, a Prua^so doo- |; 

eyes that gated on the scenes and objects of heaven, bell, tor of divinity tronsfbrred the site of this fable to his native I 

and paradise J of short and broken slumber to that spirit oonntry. Ms patriotic imngination changed the shorea of |l 

which miied in deftest tumults of unutterable gloiy and the Oder and Vistula into the seat of Paradise, where, in the ' 

grandeur, sin and despair. The dark rebel whom he had golden age, the apples of the Hcspcrides were produced, 

Bommoned, might well awe the msgicion himself, and and the trees wept tears of liquid amber. This story ia at 

haunt his conch. Tbo rolling of Messiah's chariot ■ over least more poetioil than some other accounts of tba origin 

the road of heaven stai^paved,' might resound long in liis of this substance. Diosoorides, an ancient botanist, con- ;| 

•axa. The &ir oreature, Kve, might glide near to him, sidcrcd it on exudation ofthe black poplar; Pliny, of the 

and look in upon that pure, serene, and majestic soul, pne; others, the congealed fat of whales; whilst Theo- j 

where she waa mirrored, as in the lake of Eden. Milton, pbrostus was content to describe it as a stone dug out of ' 

at midnight, was awake, not through dread of the rude tbe earth, in the same place with ccrttdn kinds of fosal 

and wanton ingresiion of the ongryRoyiLlists.butthrongh coal. In modem timet, its history has been investigated 

the influence and spells of his own glorious creation. Hii with much accuracy, and, as often happens, the truth is 

work was such, that rest he could little, until it waa perhaps even more wonderful than the &ble. 

ended, and tlicn came the Sabbath te his mighty soul. Amber is now known to be the juice or reain of a tree, 

We can almost juati^ Milton's invocations, so humble a species ofthe fir or pine, now wholly extinct, but wbiiJi i 

■nd devout are they, and to him the Holy Spirit is some' seems to have been not unlike our present while or red I 

thing more than a Pagan muse. In this respect, well had pines. Its conneiion with this tree is shown not only by | 

ft been if Pollok bad imitated Milton. thdr being found together in the earth, but the wood it ' 



the tree is often seen full of the resin forming rings betwe<m 
•iEE NATURAL HiaTORY OF AMBEE. '^''^J^ Amber <^nfcns tins opinion, not only by its 
J1U4.1 AJA,. outward aapeclibutalsobyitamtemalcompcBitJon, agree- 
Fiw productiane of the mineral kingdom are more remark, ing with that of other bodies of similar origin. It is corn- 
able, either for their history or character, than amber pt^cd of a fragrant vohitive oil. of resin, and of a pa ' 
It appears to have been known to tho ancients, eron ii cuUar vegetoble acid, lilany of the fragments of "■!« ' 
(he tome of Homer, who mentions fbclron, the Qreek nami mineral are still attached to portions of the trunk or . 
tor this subatance, among the ornaments of the luinrioui bark of tho trees, just as gum may be seen collecting 
palaoe of Haelaus. Some critics thinlc Uiat it was noi in the present dny. That it was originally soft, is also i 
the ndnetttt that is here intended, but a mixture of goU shown by another no less remarkable circumstance. The 
and ulvcr, which bore tho same name, as the poet placei amber encloses insects, fragments of plants and Dowers, : 
electron between these precious metals. But this meanini mosses, seeds, gnuns of sand, and earth. Over all these 
to lees applicable to two other passages, where he mentioni it has flowed, and shutting them up in natural balsam, 
necltlacesofgold, ornamented with electron or amber, brigh preserved them for our instruction. Tbe insects, the most 
as tho sun. At a lattr period there can be no doubt tha curious of the objects thus preserved, were described and 
this mineral was well known to the Greeks and Romans compared with those still living in a work by Schweigger. 
who were much struck by its property of attracting ligh a distinguished teacher of natural history in the Dnirersity 
substances when warmed by rubbing. Its fine rich colour of Konigsberg. who was afterwards murdered by his guide j 
transparency, and splendour, gave it popularity as an or duringaacientific journey in Sicily. From his reaeaKba, ■< 
nament, whilst its sweet odour when burned made then it appears that the amber mnst have been very Siud what i 
believe it a highly acceptable offering to their gods. Su ibc animals were involved in it, as maib so as turpcntiBc^ { 
pentitioQ too took port in its tame ; it was not only though and grodnall; hardened. The most dclioate parte of thi . 
aenrepreservative'a^instpemidonsvaponrBinthobody, inseoto are preserved ; their snlenme, wings, and Up BOt I 
but waa formed into amulets of wondeiAil power to r^ broken or crushed, but spread ont, and their ptMUte-ant 1 
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attitudes ezacUy liko those of insects droimed in water. 
This is more curious, as those found iuTolved in the resin 
of pines now growing, haye their limbs bent and their 
wings rolled up and crushed. It also appears that few of 
these insects belong to entirely new genera, and most of 
them agree with species still living in Europe, and even in 
the r^ons where the amber is now found. Some of them 
have^ however, been referred to species which now frequent 
the woods of Bnudl or New Holland. The more common 
are b^Ues, flies, gnats, spiders, curiously formed, and very 
different from t^se now living; ants with largo heads, 
and distinct from existing kinds, grasshoppers, moths, and 
millipeds. Among the rarer specimens are caterpillars 
and small scorpions of an extinct race, but so beautifully 
preserved, that no doubt exists as to their true character. 

Doubts were at one time entertained of the genuineness 
of the fossils said to be enclosed in amber. The great re- 
quest in which such specimens stood, and the high price 
readily given for them, gave rise to many deceptions and 
imitations. Remains of animals were introduced into pieces 
of amber with so much art, as to be readily mistaken for 
true fossils. Fragments of the gum were cut in two, hollowed 
out, filled with gum mastix, containing not only the greatest 
variety of insects, but also small fishes, lizards, tree-frogs, 
and other objects, and again skilfully conjoined. Pieces of 
copal and other kinds of gum enclosing insects were also 
sold for amber. These falsifications can, however, in most 
cases, be distinguished from the genuine specimens, and 
the character of the insects shows IJiat they are truly fossiL 
The vegetable remains found in the same or other fhig- 
ments, confirm the true origin of the animals. Though 
longer of attracting attention, they have also been recently 
investigated with great skill and success by Goeppert, weU 
known for his acquirements in fossil botany. In the amber 
he has found flowers of conifersB and cupulifbroo, and frag- 
ments of junipers and pines, mingled with those of the cy- 
press, thuja, and chesnut These remains show a vegetation 
dififercnt in some respects from that which now covers the 
shores of the Baltic, though perhaps implying no very 
extensive change of climate^ as other species of the same 
genera, though not indigenous to that part of Europe, yet 
grow in ganiens or in the woods when planted. This 
similarity of climate is also shown by the fragments of 
moss or peat earth occasionally found inclosed in amber. 

These statements form a sufficient answer to many ques- 
tions which have been asked in regard to the origin of this 
substance. The trees producing it have been long extinct, 
and no longer flourish in any known part of the globe. 
How they were destroyed, or in what vast catastrophe 
they were swept from the earth, no record remains to tell. 
Auiber is usually connected witli the most recent tertiary 
formations, but still seems to have been produced in the 
very earliest period of the world's existence. The rudely 
carved rings and amulets of this substance, sometimes 
mixed with the rough native pieces, appear to have come 
there by accident, and to be long posterior to the first for- 
mation of this gum. No tree now growing in the north 
produces resin in such profusion, but in South America 
similar substances are well known ; as in Chili, where the 
trunk of a tree is seen covered nearly a foot thick with a 
kind of resin not unlike amber. The tree was, how- 
ever, a pine, and not a variety of palm, as some have 
affirmed. This is shown by the nature of the firagments 
enclosed in the amber, and thoroughly penetrated, or, so 
to speak, soaked, in this precious juice. Even distinct fir 
cones, containing amber between their pcales, have been 
found in the narik of Germany. Many circumstances also 
prove that the amber was formed on the surface of the 
earth, and neither below ground nor in the sea, as has been 
supposed. Thus, the bisects contained in it are all terres- 
trial species which live in the open air, and the fhiits and 
seeds also belong to land-plants. 

Amber is usually found other on the shore of the sea. 
or connected with a formation of brown coal very common 
fai the north of Germany. This ««1 !& of a nature almost | 
iiitenDediate between peat or moas tad the stone coal of j 
this conntiy. It consists of * tannm-ooiointHl mass of . 



fragments of wood and leaves of trees compressed together, 
and partly converted into an earthy substance. Great beds 
of this imperfect fuel are spread over the chalk rooks fbrm- 
ing the substratum of the southern shore of the Baltic. Out 
of this formation the amber is occasionally dug, and espe- 
cially along the banks of the Vistula, in the fbrmer king- 
dom of Poland. In one place here, an immense number of 
trees are found, partly turned into earthy brown coal, 
partly into bituminous wood, but with their structure so 
entire that the annual rings may be counted. Some stems 
are ninety feet long, and hence must have been many years 
in growing. The whole forest seems to have been levelled 
in one great catastrophe, as the tops of the trees are all 
directed to the north-west, and hence were probably over* 
whelmed by a flood firom the opposite quarter. In this 
bed of fossil wood amber is frequently found. In the duchy 
of Posen there is a place of some forty or fifty square miles 
in extent, with a soil composed of a black earth mixed with 
clay and sand, where, in digging, amber is almost sure to 
be found; and a small lake in it usually throws some 
figments on shore after storms. In other places on the 
shore of tJie Baltic, amber is dug out of the sandhills, but 
with considerable danger and very uncertain success, so as 
to give rise to many superstitions, of which the author of 
the fiction of the * Amber Witch' has made good use. It 
is curious to find the same mineral dug for on the opposite 
extremity of the old world — in the valley of Hukong in 
Birma. Here it is contained in a reddish or yellowish 
earth, forming low hills about fifty feet high. The best is 
found at a depth of about forty feet from the surfkce, and 
the newly turned up soil has an aromatic or bituminous 
odour. We have no information to enable us to determine 
whether the tree producing it here was of the same species 
with that in the north of Europe. 

But by fiir the larger portion of amber is procured from 
the Prussian coast, between the Curische-haff and the 
Frische-haff. During * favourable' winds, particularly 
storms from the north and north-west, in which the sea is 
kept in constant violent motion for many days, and agi- 
tated to a great depth, much amber is cast on the shore. 
No certain knowledge of the manner in which it exists 
in the bottom of the sea can of course be obtained. The 
* amber-weeds,' as they are called, thrown on shore with 
it, furnish but little information. These consist of various 
marine ])lants or fuci, fragments of wood, broken reeds, 
roots, and brushwood. Some of these are merely acciden- 
tally associated with the amber ; like it for a .time co]>> 
signed to the ocean, and again thrown out with it on the 
shore. When the amber forests were destroyed, much of 
this substance would be washed northward into the low 
valley now occupied by the Baltic, and this may again be 
cast back on the land. But the constancy with which, for 
nearly two thousand years, one portion of the shore, be- 
tween Danzig and Memel, has ftirnished this mineral in 
greatest abundance, shows that there must be some special 
store of it in that quarter. Probably some stratum of 
brown coal, very rich in it, forms the bed of the sea in that 
place, and as it is gradually wasted by the waves, permits 
the amber to be cast on the shore. 

The amber found on the Prussian coast belongs, with 
some exceptions, to the crown; and before 1811, it was 
collected under the inspection of a royal officer. The ease 
with which this precious material might be concealed anu 
disposed of, has led to very harsh regulations, which have 
proved a great annoyance to the people who dwell on the 
coast honoured by producing this substance. They cannot 
enjoy a walk along the shore without being liable to be 
searched by the officers in charge ; they are only allowed 
to bathe at one place, and that the most melancholy-look- 
ing and disagreeable in the vicinity, but possessing the 
advantage of seldom producing amber. The unfruititil soil 
also drives most of tho inhabitants to the sea and fishing 
for a livelihood, and here agun they are subjected to much 
inconvenience. They dare not leave or return to the shore 
except in particular spots, and if found out of the prescribed 
limits, arc liable to be taken to Eonigsberg for examination, 
and detained for one or more days. To remedy this it ^%& 
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proposed in 1809 to let t!io aiiilxr lislin-v t-i rr!.-* people 
tlicmselTes, but some difficulty urnso; .in<i in ISxI. it was 
KntGd by a Mr Douj^las fur ten thouhiiiid dollors, or nlmnt 
fifteen hundre<2 pound:*, per r.nniiiii. Fur i-iu-li u trifle it is 
hnrdly worth tlie wliilc uf tliu gowriiuKiit. to subject Its 
eiibjccta to so much aniiovanco, rind llu're is n« prospect 
of the amount increasing. Tabh:.s of tlie produec fi-<ini lo35 
to 1811 have been drawn up, wbieh show that tlie annual 
gathering has bo<;n very nearly uniform ; tlie whole fluctua- 
tions arising from more ur less favouraMe srorni.s and 
greater faitlifulncss in th" (;(il lector'*. The j'virly averajre 
from 16G1 to 181 1 was 150 tens, e:iHi cfiitaining 87 stoif, 
a measure about (Kjual to the Kn<:llsli «.|uart. Tlie amber 
is preserved in large vault<?d mfiiraziiifs with iron doors 
to prevent the risk of fire. In iSi'O. wlii'n its sale in Tur- 
key had been much diininisbcd from ]>articu1ar circum- 
stances, 150|000 pound wciLMit was accunniliitod in thc.'-e 
magazines. It was arranutnl in luircf.-- nml baskets accord- 
ing to the size, four or five kinds bi-in;: «li>liiigui>li«\l. Tho 
best coD^iists of sj)ccic.'j which v/^iyh •> Inths (2^ ounccij 
nearly) or upwards, but th<'-(' ilo not fi»rm 1 j-or cent, of 
th«» whole. Of the seouud «|T?}ility, :'.() to -10 jmoccs n:akn a 
pound, and these fjrm n«-;:rly 10 jut cent, of ihat collected. 
In the amber proeurtd by jliL";iiii;r, there is a gre:itir pro- 
portion of the larger &izen than in that throViU out by the 
sea. 

In fi.«hing aml^T, a small but slronjr n^t, fiistencd to a 
long jiole, is made u.-e of. Arni'd with this, the nion wade 
into the sea to meet the wnvrs. and tlraw on shop' the n«;isj) 
of sea-weed ami wreck v/iih whi.-ii llj^y arc loadi-*!. Tliis 
is spread out and examimd by th'-ir v. ivi-s and chiMren. 
This employment is b}' no njuius tVd- Ahm 'hin^rir, as it 
must be carried on tbninjr .•■tiiriuy v.i-iiiher, and in ojij>o>:i- 
tion to the cold north wiu<l~. Somelimes !»(.:»!•< »re u-«sl: 
and in calm wejUher tlnj .'j.iiors occa^ioiiully look for it on 
the bottom, or throw in their nets merely by ch.'inco. In 
1887, the sliorc was coveivl with ice, on b!-e;il{in;r through 
which and drawing out the mud and wi.-cd.> below, a rich 
harvest of amber wns fouml. This too \\;»s (f unusunl 
size, one piircc wei'^hing about three jM.und-; five ounces, 
though eviih'utly worn by war:hin;^ in the se:*.. aiid l^jnnerly 
uineh larger. 

The aspect of tlii-; inini'ral i* loi» v.-.'.l l.::own U* require 
any long description. It is u-ii.fliy «f :i y».]'i)\v coluur, 
varying in purity ami transpurem-y. ;- lae i-* of a hyacinth 
roil, (.th'-r fragments brown (»r Vij::''\ aiid pii'C'.s ha\ebwn 
f'lund Willi scvcml tints unitrd. 'li e ] .•• f* itly trun.-paren* 
pieces are most ■\alu«'il in th'- \v'«t. and i:«M to the^.e the 
milky \\hite oj aijU" kin-.N: l.u: i.M th*' e-.rt. the pjih*.. dull 
kinds are in m(»-;t r.«,M» -t. As n.ii'.l.t !■»' '-xj ivtvd from 
iti mode nf oilgin. it :i<>ii:iie': vaii. ■;•< • :.!< ri:::l tiivms — 
round or flat luiiiji^. small gr:ii!.« ilk-.- dn.;.-. sl:i!:ic[iti«", 
or other sha]>o.-'. The ]iiefc» r.:iiiu'l jiii..-; are tlu: m-isi 
curious, having aiiMnniuly lu-n d:< i.-, wii"-li. in f:iri;n;r. 
were dniwn out into a fiiii' ihv :«d, :is i!:nv be .-cen in anv 
viscous fcub>t.'int'c. The i.u"-id' i-; rough. un»-v«n. iinil 
ofl<'U ctivervd wilh a bruwn i'»»i[i:." <••.■■!, in tj;.- firi^nirntj? 
cast out bv the sni. thi- i< .■.'i ''ni- •.* oib-n v.(-i-n oil" bv fiie- 
ti<m, but this is meiilv aceiih Ji1:;1. In S'eilv, wh»-ic thi-; 
mineral also (»ccurs. ji'irr tran^iuirent iiiires. ju>t. a-* if 
thev had newlv fl-.w. d IVnm ;!.e ine. nvr :-i.nHtini''s found. 
The largest piecis ai-r proeinv'd l-y d";'.;_ii:;.'. and in tlli^: 
way a mas.-, the nr -I e'-i:>i«i. nJ-l*- l.i'-v.n. n> v; in the 
Royal ('o!h»ction in l!i.r!iii. \v:i- el'.-.i.i'd. I; v.:\< \'"\ivA in 
lW)o, in Lithuania. ah.,ut ')~i iiii'r- fruMi tl;-- Ilalliir co;.-t, 
an«l mea«ure'< 14 inclii-- I'l:.: h,- -^^ "fr-'..'! :i! d 1 i" o tliieh. 
and wei;!!!- l:?^ j»oiind«*. but w-^ <>v\ '.\i:i.]\ i:i:sv:«!". a j-r.r- 
tion liavih^ hiK-n broken olT b\ th- }■■ v.- i. v. hn «li-.r.iviTitl i? 
before he kn<-w \vh:it it wa<. Il i.- Iran-- ai' v.l. Im' eli.inled 
m sfiFne f-la«M'-: nrid tl.i' pi-r.-on uli-« r,u:rl it r''f«-ivi i| n 
rewanl of £\'A), wJ!;.-!i. according to t!'.«.' lav., >hoi.:d b:.- 
one-ti nth of it" rt-il \.i:tu'. 

Thi> iiiin'T;'! I> eM' ll\ ( inj-loyed a*! an < I'-'et i>f luxury. 
At l>an/.ig, (.'m-inii in .<:i-i!y. fmd ('ini>:aniir,i|le. many 
artistd an- employed in lii-hi-ning a'l-I'ei" ir/n v:.riiiii'« 
forms. Paris iii a:s«i 4-elrbr!>t»il fi)r the t'rganc* of the 
arlielcs f"rmc«l «»f this Jiiat* ji.-.!. and manv v.f these fin-l 



their way back to Germnny. Ear-rings, lockets, cmdfizei, 
roi^aries. chessmen, and similar wares are c&rred as neatly 
anil delicately as from ivory or mother-of-pearl. Amber 
m-cklaces are in special fiivour among the Egyptian ladie:*; 
large, flat, phaj)elo9f« cnral.<! go principally to lodlo. In 
Germany it i.s most in request fbr mouth-pieces to the 
tobacco-pipe. In one of the Russian palaces near 8c 
Petersburg is a room thirty fM square, whose walls are 
covcn-d from top to Iwttom with amber, the gift of a Prus- 
sian king to the Oxar. The effect by no means coTTcsponds 
to the expense, the whole having an extremely gloomy 
aspect, nnd distinguished neither by beauty nor splendoor. 

But the uses of thi<< substance are not yet exhausted. In 
£ui'o]>e it is employe<l in manufacturing it.^ peculiar acid 
and also a kind of oil. It is also u«cd as a varnish of a 
beautiful shining nature, and imjMirvious to air and water. 
A large portion of the smaller kinds is oxj.^rtcd to the 
cast, where it is ])urnrd a«< a ])erfume, the Chinese, J«- 
pancifc, and Persijins preferring its smell to that of th« 
numerous (nloriferout: substances common in these warm 
climates. It is not only consumed in the tc-mples as an 
acceptable oft'ering to tlH'ir god.(}, but in private hou5C3 
when any guest is present to whom jiarticular lionour is 
wi.'shed to be awanlKl. In China, tlic splendour of the 
feast is olten e.-timatcd Ity the quantity of amber consumed. 

^?uch are a few j arliculars regarding this remarkable 
substance. One other jirojieity must, however, be men- 
tioned. This is it" power of becoming electric when 
rubbe<l. and then atrra. ting small fragments of p,iper and 
other light bo'lies. The investigatitin of tliis property has 
led to the fcieuce <if <*lectricity, named from electron, the 
fireek t<.Tm for this body. On the varions facts of th:» 
extensive, important, ami interesting science, this is no 
place to dilate. AVe may only mention that this property 
forms one of the iK'st means of distingiii.shing gennine 
amber from its various imitations, which seldom posses* 
tills power of attraction in so high a degree. 



MOSSES FROM AN OLD MAXSE.« 

TyouGii there may be .something like afTectation in the 
title of these volumes, we can assure our readers that 
nothing of this characterises their contents. If the style 
of the work li.is a cli:irm at all, it is its dignified simpli- 
city and trutlifulnos to nature. The title had its origin, 
Me learn, in the circumstance of the author having be- 
come the inhabitmt of a dwelling which, through many 
generations, had been the secluded abode of a race of 
holy occup.';nts. 'Vo u>o. Mr Hawthorne's words in de- 
scribing th(.> eld manse, * a priest had built it ; a [iriest 
had .succeeded to it ; othrr priestly m«;n, from time to 
time, ha-l dw«-lt in it ; and children,' bt»rn in its chambers, 
had grown n]> to :is>uine the priestly character. It was 
av.riil t ) refli-vf how many s(>riiions must have been writ- 
ten there.' V»'liat effect these sermons jiroduced upon 
the minds of tiie auditr.rs ar the time they were delivered 
we may conjeetup*, but it is of course iinjiossiblc to de- 
cide. That tbi'.i'; \oluines. if attentively and thought- 
fully pondered, imist he pruluetive of a sound and hoajthy 
moral influence on ibc niiiulsof all who may peru.se them, 
is Icyond question. Thi* piecs which the volumes contain 
are at onc«' detailu-d and varied. The ordinary class of 
talps, sevf-ral of which we had marked for insertion, are 
e.xceeilingly well toldj and oven the most humorous of 
tli'in have a deeuieilly ujoral beuring. '1 hese, howover, 
afer a careful p«Tu^al. are n I the portions ot the volumes 
which deserve the hi;jlK:t |>rai'«e. 'i he allege rjcyl pii>ces 
are. in our esfirnation, superior to an/thing of the kind 
widch haf bi-eii pr-^(i.ted to tlu» piihlic since the days of 
the 'Spivtat'»r' and th'' 'Vi-ion of .Mir /.•<.' It may bo 
j r-qer to remark. tM. that M'\eral ol' the tale^, though 
11' I pi.>iti\ely b\iil in fuirvl:;nd, are constructed on princi- 
yU> s:!iiilar to tliose which hu\e guided the genius of 
1 1'vk and other (iernian writcrh. Incredible as some of 
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tlie ehartcten mar appear, tbey are introdoced for other 
parpoees than merely to excite wonder or gratify a love for 
the manrellous — adorning the author's tale, they also aid 
him in pointing a decided moral. In tbeie days, when 
utility is too frequently sacrificed at the shrine of mere 
gratification, if not of positive vice, it is refreshing in no 
ordinary degree to meet with such a work. In justification 
of our remarks, we present our readers with the follow- 
ing allegorical sketch. We have been so much pleased 
with these volumes that, should space permit, we tnay in 
an early number present our readers with an additional 
eztraet ; meantime we give 

THE INTELLIGENCE OFHCE. 

A graT8 figure, with a pair of mysterious spectacles on 
his nose and a pen behind his ear, was seated at a desk in 
the corner of a metropolitan ofiice. The apartment was 
fitted up with a counter, and famished with an oaken 
cabinet and a chair or two, in simple and business-like 
style. Around the walls were stuck advertisements of 
articles lost, or articles wanted, or articles to be disposed 
of; in one or another of which cissses were comprehended 
nearly sll the conveniences, or otherwise, that the ima- 
gination of man has contrived. The interior of the room 
was thrown into shadow, partly by the tall edifices that 
rose on the opposite side of the street, and partly by the 
immense show-bills of blue and crimson paper, that were 
expanded over each of the three windows. Undisturbed 
by the tramp of feet, the rattle of wheels, the hum of 
voices, ths shout of the city-crier, the scream of the 
news-boys, and other tokens of the multitudinous life that 
surged along in front of the ofiice, the figure at the desk 
pored diligently over a folio volume of ledger-like sice and 
aspect He looked like the spirit of a record — the soul 
of his own great volume — made visible in mortal shape. 

But scarcely an instant elapsed without the appearance 
at the door of some individual from the busy population 
whose vicinity was manifested by so much buzz, and 
clatter, and outcry. Now it was a thriving mechanic, in 
quest of a tenement that should come within his mode- 
rate means of rent; now a ruddy Irish g^rl, from the 
banks of Killamey, wandering from kitchen to kitchen of 
our land, while her heart still hung in the peat-smoke of 
her native cottage ; now a single gentleman, looking out 
for economical board; and now — for -this establishment 
offered an epitome of worldly pursuits — it was a faded 
beauty inquiring for her lost bloom ; or Peter Schlcmihl 
for his lost shadow ; or an author, of ten years' standing, 
for his vanished reputation ; or a moody man for yester- 
day's sunshine. * 

At the next lifting of the latch there entered a person 
with his hat awry upon his head, his clothes perversely 
ill-suited to his form, his eyes staring in directions oppo- 
site to their intelligence, and a certain odd unsuitableness 
pervading his whole figure. Wherever he might chance 
to be, whether in palace or cottage, church or market, on 
land or sea, or even at his own fireside, he must have 
woni tike characteristic expression of a man out of his 
right place. 

* This,' inquired he, putting his question in the form of 
an assertion, ' this is the Central Intelligence Ofiice P' 

' Even so,' answered the figure at the desk, turning an- 
other leaf of his volume ; he then looked the applicant in 
the face, and said briefly, ' Your business ?' 

* 1 want,' said the latter, with tremulous earnestness, 
*a placet* 

* A place! and of what nature?' asked the Intelli- 
gencer. * There arc many vacant, or soon to be so, some 
of which will probably suit, since they range from that of 
a footman up to a scat at the council-board, or in the ca- 
bbiet, or a throne, or a presidential chair.' 

The Strang; r stood pondering before the desk, with an 
unquiet dissatisfied air — a dull vague pain of heart, ex- 
pressed by a slight contortion of the brow — an eam(*stness 
of glance that asked and expected, yet continually wavered, 
as if distrusting. In sbott, he evidently wanted, not in 
ft phyiieal or intellectoal lenae^ but with an urgent moral 



necessity that is the hardest of all things to satisfy, tinoe 
it knows not its own object. 

* Ah, you mistake me ! ' said he at lenigth, with a ges- 
ture of nervous impatience. ' Either oi the places you 
mention, indeed, might answer my purpose; or, more 
probably, none of them. I want my place ! my own place! 
my true place in the world ! my proper sphere ! my thing 
to do which nature intended me to perform when she 
fashioned me thus awry, and which I have vainly sought 
all my lifetime ! Whether it be a footman's duty or a 
king's, is of little consequence, so it be naturally mine. 
Can you help me hereP' 

' I will enter your application,' answered the Intelli- 
gencer, at the same time writing a few lines in his volume. 
' But to undertake such a business, I tell you frankly, is 
quite apart from the groimd covered by my ofiicial duties. 
Ask for something specific, and it may doubtless be ne- 
gotiated for you on your compliance with the conditions. 
But were I to go further, I should have the whole popu- 
lation of the city upon my shoulders ; since far the greater 
proportion of them are, more or less, in your predica- 
ment.' 

The applicant sank into a fit of despondency, and passed 
out of the door without again lifting his eyes ; and, if he 
died of the disappointment, he was probably buried in the 
wrong tomb; inasmuch as the fatality of such people 
never deserts them, and, whether alive or dead, they are 
invariably out of place. 

Almost immediately, another foci was heard on the 
threshold. A youth entered hastily, and threw a glance 
around the office to ascertain whether the man of intelli- 
gence was alone. He then approached close to the desk, 
blushed like a maiden, and seemed at a loaa how to broach 
his business. 

' You come upon an affair of the heart,' said the official 
personage, looking into him through his mysterious spec- 
tacles. * State it in as few words as may be.' 

' You are right,' replied the youth. ' I have a heart to 
dispose of.' 

' You seek an exchange?' said the Intelligencer. 
* Foolish youth, why not be contented with your ownP' 

' Because,' exclaimed the young man, losing his embar- 
rassment in a passionate glow, 'because my heart bums 
me with an intolerable fire ; it tortures me all day long 
with yearnings for I know not what, and feverish throb- 
bings, and the pangs of a vague sorrow ; and it awakens 
me in the night-time with a quake, when there is nothing 
to be feared! I cannot endure it any longer. It were 
wiser to throw away such a heart, even if it bring! me 
nothing in return!' 

' Oh, very well,' said the man of ofiice, making an entry 
in his volume. ' Your afiTair will be easily transacted. 
This species of brokerage makes no inconsiderable part of 
my business ; and there is always a large assortment of 
the article to select from. Here, if I mistake not, comes 
a pretty fair sample.' 

Even as he spoke, the door was gently and slowly thrust 
ajar, affording a glimpse of the slender figure of a young 
girl, who, as she timidly entered, seemed to bring the 
light and cheerfulness of the outer atmosphere into the 
somewhat gloomy apartment. We know not her errand 
there ; nor can we reveal whether the young man gave 
up his heart into her custody. If so, the arrangeuKnt 
was neither better nor worse than in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, where the parallel sensibilities of a 
similar age, importunate affections, and the easy satisfac- 
tion of characters not deeply conscious of themselves, sup- 
ply the place of any profounder sympathy. 

Not always, however, was the agency of the passions 
and aflTcctions an ofiice of so little trouble. It happened — 
rarely indeed in proportion to the cases that came under 
an ordinary rule, but still it did happen — that a heart 
was occasionally brought hither, of such exquisite ma- 
terial, so delicately attempered, and so curiously wrought, 
that no other heart could be found to match it. It might 
almost be considered a misfortune, in a worldly point of 
view, to be the possenor of raeh a diamond of the purest 
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water ; since, in any reasonable probability, it could only 
be exchanged for an ordinary pebble, or a bit of cunningly 
manufactured glass, or at least for a jewel of native rich- 
ness, but ill set, or with some fatal flaw, or an earthy 
vein running through its central lustre. To choose an- 
other figure, it is sad that hearts which have their well- 
spring in the infinite, and contain inexhaustible synipa- 
thies, should ever be doomed to pour themselves into 
shallow vessels, and thds lavish their rich affections on 
the ground. Strange, that the finer and deeper nature, 
whether in man or woman, while possessed of every other 
delicate instinct, should so often lack that most invaluable 
one, of preserving itself from contamination with what is 
of a baser kind ! Sometimes, it is true, the spiritual foun- 
tain is kept pure by a wisdom within itself, and sparkles 
into the light of heaven, without a stain from the earthy 
strata through which it had gushed upward. And some- 
times, even here on earth, the pure mingles with the 
pure, and the inexhaustible is recompensed with the infi- 
nite. But these miracles, though he should claim the 
credit of them, are far beyond the scope of such a super- 
ficial agent in human affairs as the figure in the mysteri- 
ous spectacles. 

Again the door was opened, admitting the bustle of the 
city with a fresher reverberation into the Intelligence 
OiBcc. Now entered a man of wo-begone and downcast 
look ; it was such an aspect as if he had lost the very soul 
out of his body, and had traversed all the world over, 
searching in the dust of the highways, and along the 
shady footpaths, and beneath the leaves of the forest, and 
among the sands of the sea-shore, in hopes to recover it 
again. He had bent an anxious glance along the pave- 
ment of the street as he came hitherward ; he looked, 
also, in the angle of the doorstep, and upon the floor of 
the room ; and, finally, coming up to the Man of Intelli- 
gence, he gazed tbrmigh the inscrutable spectacles which 
the latter wore, as if the lost treasure might be hidden 
within his eyes. 

' I have lost — ' he began ; and then he paused. 

* Yes,' said the Intelligencer, ' I see that you have lost, 
but what?' 

' I have lost a precious jewel !' replied the unfortunate 
person, * the like of which is not to be found among any 
prince's treasures. While I possessed it, the contem- 
plation of it was my sole and sufticicnt happiness. No 
price should have purchased it of me ; but it has fallen 
from my bosom, where I wore it, in my careless wander- 
ings about the city/ 

After causing the stranger to describe the marks of his 
lost jewel, the Intelligencer opened a drawer of the oaken 
cabinet, which has been mentioned as forming a part of 
the furniture of the room. Here were deposited what- 
ever articles had been picked up in the streets until the 
right owners should claim them. It was a strange and 
heterogeneous collection. Not the least remarkable part 
of it was a great number of wedding rings, each one of 
which had been riveted upon the finger with holy vows, 
and all the mystic potency that the most solemn rites 
could attain, but had, nevertheless, proved too slippery 
for the wearer's vigilance. The gold of some was worn 
thin, betokening the attrition of years of wedlock ; others, 
glittering from the jeweller's shop, must have been lost 
within the honey-moon. There were ivory tablets, the 
leaves scribbled over with sentiments that had been the 
deepest truths of the writer's earlier years, but which 
were now quite obliterated from his memory. So scru- 
pulously were articles presen-ed in this depository, that 
not even withered flowers were rejected; white roses, 
and blush roses, and moss roses, fit emblems of virgin 
purity and^ shamefacedness, which had been lost or flung 
away, and trampled into the pollution of the streets; 
locks of hair, the golden and the glossy dark, the long 
tresses of woman and the crisp curls of man, signified 
that lovers were now and then so heedless of the faith 
intrusted to them as to drop its symbol from the treasure- 
place of the bosom. Many of these things were imbued 
with perfumes ; and perhaps a sweet scent had departed 



from the lives of their former possessorB, ever sinee tliey 
had so wilfully or negligently lost them. Here were gold 
pencil'cases, little ruby hearts with golden arrows thrmigh 
them, bosom-pins, pieces of coin, and nnall articles of 
every description, comprising nearly all that haye beeo 
lost since a long while ago. Most of tbena, doubtlesi, bad 
a history and a meaning, if there were time to seaidi it 
out and room to tell it. Whoever has missed aoytbiiig 
valuable, whether out of his heart, mind, or pocket,-woald 
do well to make inquiry at the Central Intelugenoe Office. 
And in the comer of one of the drawers of tlia oaken 
cabinet, after considerable research, was fonnd a great 
pearl, looking like the soul of celestial purity, congealed 
and polished. 

* There is my jewel ! my very pearl I' cried tlie stranger, 
almost beside himself with rapture. < It is mine ! Qin 
it me this moment, or I shall perish !' 

' I perceive,' said the Man of Intelligence^ examining it 
more closely, ' that this is the Pearl ol Great Price.' 

* The very same/ answered the stranger. * Jodge» then, 
of my misery at losing it out of my boMm ! Bestore it to 
me ! I must not live without it an instant longer.' 

* Pardon me,' rejoined the Intelligencer, calmly. ' Yoa 
ask what is beyond my duty. This pearl, as yoa well 
know, is held upon a peculiar tenure; and having' onoe 
let it escape from your keeping, yoa have no grtater claim 
to it, nay, not so great, as any other person. I cannot 
give it back.' 

Nor could the entreaties of the miserable man, who s»r 
before his eyes the jewel of his life, without the power to 
reclaim it, soften the heart of this stem being^ impassive 
to human sympathy, though exercising such an apparent 
influence over human fortunes. Finally, the loser of the 
inestimable pearl clutched his hands among his hair, and 
ran madly forth into the world, which was affrighted at 
his desperate looks. There passed him on the doorstep 
a fashionable young gentleman, whose business was to in- 
quire for a damask rose-bud, the gift of his lady love, 
which he had lost out of his button-hole within an hour 
after receiving it. So various were the errands of those 
who visited this Central Office, where all human wishes 
seemed 'to be made known, and, so for as destiny would 
allow, negotiated to their fulfilment. 

The next that entered was a man beyond the middle 
age, bearing the look of one who knew the world and his 
own course in it. He had just alighted from a handsome 
private carriage, which had orders to wait in the street 
while its owner transacted his business. This person 
came up to the desk with a quick determined step, and 
looked the Intelligencer in the face with a resolute eye; 
though, at the same time, some secret trouble gleamed 
from it in red and dusky light. 

* I have an estate to dispose of,' said he, with a breTity 
that seemed characteristic. 

< Describe it,' said the Intelligencer. 

The applicant proceeded to give Uie boondaries of his 
property, its nature, comprising tillage, pasture, woodland, 
and pleasure-grounds, in ample circuit; together with a 
mansion-house, in the construction of which it had been 
his object to realise a castle in the air, hardening its 
shadowy walls into granite, and rendering its visionary 
splendour perceptible to the awakened eye. Judging frv>m 
his description, it was beautiful enough to vanish like a 
dream, yet substantial enough to endure for centuries. 
He spoke, too, of the gorgeous furniture, the refinements 
of upholstery, and all the luxurious artifices that com- 
bined to render this a residence where life might flow 
onward in a stream of golden days, undisturbed by the 
ruggedness which fate loves to fling into it. 

*I am a man of strong will,' said he, in conclusion; 
' and at my first setting out in life, as a poor unfriended 
youth, I resolved to make myself the poraessor of such a 
mansion and estate as this, together with the abundant 
revenue necessary to uphold it. I have succeeded to the 
extent of my utmost wish. And this is the estate which 
I have now concluded to dispose of.' 

* And your terms !" asked the Intelligenoeri alter tak- 
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wish, that steams forth from a corrupted heart, often 
passes into the spiritual atm(«phere without being con- 
crotod into an earthly deed. Yet this volume is probably 
truer, as a representation of the human heart, than is th(> 
living drama of action, as it erolves around us. There is 
more of good and more of evil in it ; more redeeming 
points of the bad, and more errors of the virturjus ; higher 
up- soarings and baser degradation of the soul ; in short, 
a more i>erplexing amalgamation of vice and virtue than 
we witness in the outward world. Becenrv and external 
cnnscien(;e often produce a far fairer outside than is war- 
ranted by the stains within. And be it owncdi on the 
otlicr hand, tliat a man seldom repeats to his nearest 
friend, any more than he realises in act, the purest wishes 
which, at some blessed time or other, have arisen from 
the depths of his nature, and witnessed for him in this 
Tolumc. Yet there is enough on every leaf to make the 
good man shudder for his own wild and idle washes, as 
well as for the sinner, whose whole life is the incarnation 
of a wicked desire. 

But again the door is opened ; and we hear the tumul- 
tnous stir of the world — a deep and awful sound, express- 
ing in another form some portion of what is written in 
the volume that lies before the Man of Intelligence. A 
graudfatherly personage tottered hastily into the office, 
with such an oaniestni'ss in his infirm alacrity that his 
white hair floated backward as he hurried up to the desk ; 
while his dim eyes caught a momentary lustre from his 
vehemence of purpose. This venerable figure explained 
that he was in search of to-morrow. 

' I have spent ail my life in pursuit of it,' added the 
sare old gentleman, * being assured that to-morrow has 
some vast benefit or other in store for me. But I am now 
getting a little in years, and must make haste: for unless 
I nrertako to-morrow soon, I begin to be afraid it will 
finally esi*ape me.' 

* This fugitive to-morrow, my venerable friend,' said 
the Man of Intelligence, * is a stray child of time, and is 
flying from his father into the region of the infinite. Con- 
tinue your pursuit, and you will doubtless come up with 
him ; but as to the earthly gifts which you expect, he has 
scattered tliem all among a throni; uf yesterdays.' 

Obliged to content himself with tliis enigmatical re- 
sponse, the graudsirc hastened forth, with a quick clatter 
of his stall* upon the floor; and as he disappeared a little 
boy scampered through the door in chase of a butterfly, 
which had got astray amid the barren sunshine of the 
city. Had the old gentleman been shrewder, he might 
have detected to-morrow under the semblance of that 
gaudy insect. The p olden buttorily glistened through the 
shadowy apartment, and brushed its wings against the 
Book of Wishe?, ::nd fluttered forth again with the child 
still in pursuit. 

A man no«r entered, in nci^loctcd attire, with the aspect 
of a thlnkor, but somewhat too rough-hewn and branny 
for a scholar. His face was full uf sturdy vigour, with 
some finer and keener attribuie beneath; though harsh 
at first, it was tPinperoJ with Ihi^ glow of a large warm 
heart, whicii had force enough to heat his powertul intel- 
lect through and through, lie adv.inced to the Intdli- 
gcncer, and loohrd at him with a ulanre of such f=torn sin- 
cerity, that peril a]* fiw secrets were beyond ivS scope. 

* I'sfH^k for tnith.* sai-l he. 

* It is precisely tlie uuist T.\ro pursuit that has ever 
come ur.d^r my cinirauec,' rt^pli.-'d the Intelligencer, as 
he made the new inscription in his volume. * Must men 
Fe< k to impi^e s» mo cunning falselioud upon themselves 
tVr truth. But I can lend n^ help to your researvhes. 
Yiu must aehieve tlie miracle ft>r yoursoif. At some for- 
tunate monunt, yon may find trutli at your side; or. per- 
lia]»s. she may be mistily diivcrued, far in advance; or, 
possibly, bi'hind you.* 

' Not btiiind liu ." saj.l the seeker. * for I hav" left no- 
thing on my track wi:li,:'ji a thorough investigation. She 
flits bi fere me, pa>>:n;: i.ow thrrtiuh a naked solitmie, 
and now minclir.g with the throng o. a popular a-s.-^mMy, 
and now writing «ith tho pen of a French philosopher, 



and now standing at the altar of an old cathedral, in tin 
guise of a Catholic priest, performing the high mass. Oh 
weary search ! But I must not falter ; and surely my 
heart-deep quest of truth shall avail at last.' He paused, 
and fixed his eyes upon the Intelligencer, with a depth of 
investigation that seemed to hold cooverse with (he inner 
nature of this being, wholly regardless of his external de- 
velopment. * And what are you P' said he. 'It will not 
satisfy me to point to this fantastic show of an Intelligence 
Office, and this mockery of business. Tell me what is 
beneath it, and what your real agency in life, and yonr 
influence upon mankind I" 

* Yours is a mind,' answered the Man of Intelligence, 
' beforo which the forms and fantasies that conceal the 
inner idea fh)m the multitude vanish *at once, and leave 
the naked reality beneath. Know then the secret. My 
agency in worldly action — my connexion with the press, 
and tumult, and intermingling, and development of hu- 
man affairs — is merely delusive. The desire of man's 
heart does for him whatever I seem to do. 1 am no 
minister of action, but the Beeording Spirit !' 

What further secrets were then spoken remains a mys- 
tery ; inasmuch as the roar of the city, the bustle of hu- 
man business, the outcry of the jostling masses, the rosh 
and tumult of man's life, in its noisy and brief career, 
arose so high that it drowned the words of these two 
talkers. And whether they stood talking in the Moon, 
or in Vanity Fair, or in a city of this actual world, ia more 
than I can sav. 



THE VENTRILOQUIST. 

A FEW years ago, towards tho dusk of tlic erenlnfr, a 
stranger was leisurely pursuing his way towards a little 
tavern, situated at the foot of a mountain, Jn one of the 
western states of America. A little in adrance of him, 
a negro returning from the plough was singing the fa- 
vourite Ethiopian melody, 

' Gwiun ilown tu phinbono alley, 
Long tixiic> A^o ! ' 

The St ranger hailed him — 'Hallo! nncle, yon snowball!' 

'SahP' said the blacky, holding up his horses. 

'Is that the half-way house ahead yonder F' 

' No, sah, dat Massa Billy Lemond's hotel.' 

< Hotel! eh! Billy Lemond!' 

'Yes, sah, you know massa Billy? he used to live at 
the mouf of Cedar Creek ; he don't move now though — 
he keeps a monsus nice house now, I tell you.' 

'Indeed." 

' Yes, sah ; you stop dab dis ebenlng, I spec ; all spert- 
able gem]tlemen put up dere. You chaw hackah, massa P' 

* Yes, Sambo ; her is some real cavendish for you.' 
' Tankee, massa — tankee, sah — Qua.sh my name' 

' Quash, eh P' 

* Yes, sah, at your service. Oh !' grunted oat the de- 
lighted African, 'dis is nice; he better dan do Green 
Rib^r ; tankee, sah — tankee.' 

* Well. Quash, what kind of person is Mr. Lemond P' 

' Oh, he nice man — nsnnsus uiee man ; emportain 

f'mplemen in fust style, and I take care ov de horses, 
'blongs to him, and though I yay it, massa Billy mighty 
cleber man. He funny, t("\ tell a liewp n* stories, 'bout 
ghosesand spirits, notwithstanding ho Traid on 'em heself, 
too, my opinion.' 

* Afraid of phosts. eh?' said the traveller, musimr. 
jMVell. CO ahead, Quash — ns it is getting late, 1 will 
■ stop with Mr Lemond to-nichi.' 

! * Yes. sah ; gee up l;oe, dibbin ! go along, lively !* and 
sett in? off at a brisk irot, foll'«wed by the traveller, the 

. musical Quash arain broke out ia ^Uwine down shinbone 
alley.' 

'Ihe burden of *Loi!g time age." was taken np by ore 
appa:enll/ in an au_ii'i:iing e-'in-field, which occasioned 
Qua«h to pr'.ek up his ears witli some surprise; he con- 
tinued, hov^ever, with * Lorg time ago;,' and the same 
voice resoiirded acair. fn-m the field. 
' Who dat ? ' said the &&:ouished negro^ suddenly 
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ing his horses and lookin^^ around on every side for the 
caose of his mrprise. 

' Oh, never mind ; drive ahead, snowball ; its some of 
yoar master's spirits, I snppose.' 

Qaash, in a very thoughtful hiood, led the way to the 
tavern without another word. Halting before the door 
the stranger was soon waited on by the obliging Mr 
Lemond, a bustling talkative gentleman, who greeted his 
customer with — ' Light, «r, light — here, John ! Quash ! 
never mind your umbrtrlla, sir — here, Quash, take off that 
trunk — walk in, sir — John, take out that chair box— come, 
sir — and carry his horse to the stable — do yon prefer him 
to stand on a dirt floor, sir P ' 

' If yon please, sir. Ho is rather particular about his 
lodgings.' 

' (Tarry him to the lower stable, Quash, and attend to 
him well ; I always like to see a horse well tended ; and 
this is a noble critter too,* continued the landlord, clap- 
ping him on the back. 

'None of your familiarity,* said the horse, looking 
spitefully around at the astonished tavern-keeper. 

' Silence, Beelzebub,' said the traveller, caressing the 
animal ; and turning to the landord observed, 'you must 
excuse him, sir ; he is rather an aristocratic horse — the 
effect of education, sir.' 

'lie's a witch sir.' 

' Wo boa, Beelzebub ! loose those traces. Quash. What 
are you staring at ? He'll not eat you.' 

' Come, landlord,' said Beelzebub, ' I want my oats.' 

Quash scattered — the landlord backed up into the porch 
—and the traveller was fain to jump into bis vehicle, and 
drive round in search of the stable himself. Having suc- 
ceeded to his satisfaction in disposing of his horse, he re- 
turned to the tavern. 

Anon, supper came on. The eggs had apparently 
chickens in them — the landlord, confused at such a mor- 
tifying circumstance, promised the traveller amends from 
a cold pig, which as he inserted the carving-knife into it 
uttered a piercing squeak, which was responded to by a 
louder one from the landlady. Down went the knife and 
fork, and the perspiration began to grow in large loads 
upon the forehead of the host, as he looked carefully at 
the grunter; his attention was taken, however, by a 
voice from without, calling out, * Hillo, house ! landlord !' 

* Ay, coming gentlemen — moro travellers— do help 
yourself, sir.' 

' Coming, gentlemen ; here John, a light, bring a light 
to the door—^ally, wait on the gentleman,' — and out the 
landlord bounced, followed by John with lights, bat soon 
returned with looks of disappointment — ho declared there 
was no living being without. The voices called again — 
and the landlord, after going, returned the second time, 
declaring his belief that the whole plantation was haunt- 
ed that ni^ht by evil spirits. 

That niffht, rumour sayeth, Mr Billy Lemond slept 
with a candle burning in his room till morning, and those 
who pass there to this day, upon close examination, dis- 
cover the heels of horse-shoes peeping over the door case- 
ment, as a bulwark against witches, hobgoblins, and other 
evil spirits. 

PORTRAIT OALLERT. 

im HkTBIE. 

The fbondation of religious sects on points, however im- 
portant, not constituting the essence of Christianity, so 
inevitably tends to elicit some of the pettiest vices of hu- 
man nature, tkat he most be a great and a good man, who, 
in originating a party, even escapes from these, and much 
more so who turns the circumstances into occasion for a 
display of the opposite inrtues. Separation requires vin- 
dicatlGo, and to the point of dUforence attention is chiefly 
dineted. In the course of tlw dkpate, suspicion, jeal- 
9njf Wfjf pudoDi ind too often wme grains of malice, 



are called into being ; while, as the discussion becomes 
more intricate and perplexed by the growing subtlety and 
warmth of the antagonists, a sense on each side of unfair- 
ness in the other is engendered, and a habit of mistrust- 
ing mankind at large is induced on the character. Chris- 
tianity itself meanwhile, during this affray about its cir- 
cumstances, drops out of view, and the Christian graces, 
one after another, are left to fade, if not to rot, and at 
last to disappear for ever. If the party originated be \erj 
small, uninflucntial, and despised, the usual effects of se- 
paration arc made worse by vanity, conceit, partisanship, 
and retaliation, which a feeling of unfriended obloquy 
calls into pluy. A sense of martyrdom mixes in the 
total result ; and reversing the beautiful prophecy of 
Scripture, instead of the ' wilderness and the solitary 
place being glad for them, and the desert rejoicing and 
blossoming as the roi^c,' the garden of our Lord is thrown 
into a common, over which each foolish thought and ir- 
religious sentiment treads with impunity. 

Although every circumstance which usually contributes 
to create this morosu anri fanatical habit of mind coin- 
cided in the early public lif-^ of l)r M*Cric, the subject of 
the present notice, it is not possible to point to any of 
the shining men of his age whose inner spirit displays 
more of a catholic and magnanimous state of feeling than 
his did, not only in his later life and labours, but even at 
the time when real and supposed injury united to sow in 
his forming character the seeds of bigotry and sectarian- 
ism. Originally sweet and noble in his disposition, he 
seems to have been so soon and so profoundly imbued 
with the finest and grandest influences of Christianity, 
that no impulse towards an exclusive and isolated class 
of sympathies which either his intellectual tastes or his 
condition communicated, could sophisticate his heart, or 
rob it of its sensibility to beat in unison with a universal 
benevolence. The combination of so much and so eminent 
worth cannot be studied without profit, by extending our 
acquaintance with human nature, stimulating us to more 
charity and tolerance, and displaying the riches of that 
sublime Faith, which is only so much the more triumphant 

as the obstacles which oppose it seem ths less capable of 
being surmoimted. 

The circumstances of Dr M'Crie's early life, and the 
traits of character which he then displayed, would have 
given interest to the bio;^raphy of any individual, however 
undistinguished he might afterwards have turned out to 
be. But, seevin the light of liis lator history, they indicate 
how closely connected arr? tlie difTerent sta.«:^ns of lifo. nnd 
how soon the man becomes foreshadowed in the cliild. 
One incident, indeed, tlirows an air of touching romance 
over his youth ; heard of with tears by ourselves when a 
boy, and scarcely even now read of by us witljout strong 
emotion. When settin;? ont from homo to attend the 
University of Edinburgh for the first time, he was accom- 
panied part of the way l)y his mother, a woman of the 
most feminine disposition and most maternal affection. 
Before returning:, she took him aside into a field near the 
road of C(ildinf,'ham Moor, kneeled down with her son 
behind a rock, and, in the spirit of holiest faith and love, 
devoted her child to the ministry, and commended him 
to the c^re of hh covenant God. On a nature so gentle 
and manly as his, an occurrence of this sort must have 
made a deep and ineffaceable impression ; the image of 
his mother as siic knelt and consecrated him, must have 
been an cver-pt-esent companion — a monitor in tlie hour 
of temptation, a comforter in the season of trouble, and 
an encourager in the time of difficulty. The name of t his 
admirable woman was Mary Hood; she was daughter 
of a Mr John Hood, a farmer in the vicinity of Dunse. 
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riit.«; the little fragments nf gold. This con^tiUites the 
\vhole of thu nietluKi ; und » very wastd'ul iiwl incffident 
one it i»; for a niuiibcsr (if the BimilU'r und \06H weighty 
particloH are ciirried tiff liy tluj rapidity of the current 
>\ithr)iit bi-ing deposited at all; while all the gold which 
is containe<l in larger masses of rock detained hy the grat- 
ing is neglocted. 

In the thir<l method, advant.i"'; is taken of tlic waste 
which occurs in the oilier two ; and it is adopted by negroes 
and p<K»r persons, who have full poi-inishion to employ 
thcMnselve.M in this way. The rejected or noglecti^l pieces 
(•f HK'k, which ncviTthcless contain g-ld. arece-i'ried dovni 
into the livers und stream.-!, which also have a good dtal 
of minutely divld-d gold in their waters, arising fixan the 
eircumstnneii ju z alluded t". The •fac;adoiTs' (as the 
poi^rer claj-s of ii'ivcntunr - iwr cnlled) wade into the water 
up to tho w:«i.-t. .'ind lilt up thv ^■and or wctteil soil in 
WfHirh'ii luiwl<; t'lry .«hak«' thf.-c howls in Rueh a wr.y as 
Im cnuse the gcdih'u particU'K to .'.ink to the hott^tm, and 
thf* t'arthy and li.irlit^'r j^articlcs to llnat to the top. V>y 
this meanjj, ami also hy Wiif;huig a CMllectdl Jieap of fcrind 
on t!ie river-pide, th<! *faradores' find gold ennugh to pay 
theui for this expenditure of their time. All the giild thus 
])roeiMed i.s .«ent to the imperial fmindr}' to l>e smcltetl or 
jiurilJed. 

(inM is of various tinges «ir t:ha«lc.«J of colour, from pale or 
h'mnn yi'llow to yellowisii brown. KUppo^od to arise fmmdif- 
1- rent phy.-ical cr c<»nstitutional con<lition.s ; alloyed with 
oth-.r metals, it may lie made to ass\uue a great variety of 
j-had»'S. In the process of melting, it apjH-'ars of a whitish 
eiilour ju.'*t before it dissolve*?; when fully meltetl, it pre- 
■M'nt.s a bluish gnnMi colour on the surface. It gives a 
\ery rieli and ])eautit\d colour to glass, cnlled the purple 
oxide of gtild. nnd is also made into a fine pigment for 
painters. It likewise afTonls tho means of laep-aring a 
fulminating compound; and by n ncent <liscovery r.f a 
French chemist, it has been detivtinl in the colouring mat- 
ter of some f.owc:*s. The specific gravity (»f gold is Ui-o5, 
tlr.t i? ninete^'U times heavier than an cijual bulk of water. 
b:'in!t among the b'-nvio-t sr.b^lanc«»•« in nature (exceeded 
i>v I'buina, whieh i-; 'Jl"i7). Its at-miio weiiiht. according 
to Thomson, i-* ««»•». The degree luhoat at wiiieh it nuUs, 
aeconlin'T to VredTowoud's th'Tiuomcter. is '''2 dev'.\is: 

« a 

t.«r, acceiilln^ to I'ahrt-nluit's. r«-*o7 decrni-: v.hile c:;.-t 

iron mells n* IfH i77 do'-Tec-?. Tlve ductiliiv »-i' '^ild i^i 

« ne of it"* i!'.o<-t .-iT;'.nilar ] n^'Crtio''. a!id eanni-t liid iv. ex- 
cite adminition vhen c«mip:iiT«l with oiher nur-ils. Ac- 
cfrdin:.r to vcll-authentieaiitl calculations by V.'ale.'riiH. 
Uirtuu.u'-. I.cA\i> lic;"lVr«'V, \o.. a j:rain of ••»■). 1 mav be 
drawn ini^ a wire oiHl fcit ia loiiglh; and li.viluiave 
I'lonti *■:;.-» tl'.at tir.s wj».s acliially acctimpli.-Ii'. d by one 
r.'W^ius. a workmnT'. in \':T-burg. An ounce tt'jt^ld nr.^v 
gild a >ilver \\ire 411 leai:u«'s in length: a gr::in of goi-i. 
t'.attcncil ir.to U;ives. nay i,'ver an r.rca i-f more i!.:in 1-ltM) 
>iu:ire inoius : ii may '-e :':iu:tikned and bt ai i \i: in such a 
1 -.^nner as i.» * iOvr|'\ |■-3.!V.^» tia.es ih-y rj ace which it fer- 
n;« r'.\ «!' 1 : a g'lsd wire. on.»-tenth oi an incii in diameter, 
^\i'.l m:s 1 1 rt n weight of o<»«» j '^ur.-ls. Gold, un'dkc most 
. -In-: \}\:\- '". <!iOS net corntle; ni»r does xW meViing of it 
■ I a ••'.''.an.!.:: liic diminish its i*e;i;!!: : but if i \p.^: cd to the 
J -i us 1 1 e Vi.rv slreiur cunvex Kn.". it tiics . 'V in small i»ar- 
\'a'\<. h c.in K. .filiated bv electric;:-.. I v v'lich .an 
»\Meif n Tvr^ '..' culo'.:- i"* f-r.r.cd. 1: can Ic ./•-o'.vel in 
nitr»»-muTiatic scid. K :i« j a mixture of nitric ;ic: .L .'.::: 1 ru;- 
ii.^iic aci<l. c^mnv. n'v c.-il'.cl n-.iua-reci'». 

• • • 

Reganiing tho ] ro, o:«s « f a^saying the er^s of c^V., we 
m.ay etaio llial native g.'*d Is generally alloyed i»i:h c-.:- 
• or. silver, and inn. Tl.:s is treated bv tlio n;trv>-niuri..- 



tic acid; the tilver i? dq)ositCHl ^pontfmt•^u:-ly in an ii. •'■- 
hiblo muriat<^, one fifth part of the weight (if wliloh IxlcnLS. 
to the nu'til; tho gold is jirccipitated in a fine i)owd*.T 
by the sulplmto of iron (coi)peras) ; the iron is indicated 
by prussiatc of potass, and the copper is separated by the 
iron ; each of these operations is performed upon partlcxilnr 
I>ortions of the native gold. The auriferous Milphnret-s of 
iron arc pulverised; they arc then iligestetl in dilut^^J 
nitric acid at 46 degrees of temperature : six parts of th:«j 
aei«i being employi'*! at sevei-al time.* for one of ore till ;be 
sulphur is separate<J. i»uiv and of it? natui-al cob»ur; froiu 
12 to 10 parts of .aeid are reijuired tor one of i-y rites. Thf 
sulphur remains at the surface of the liquor, nnd the Z''A 
ii found at tin'. Iwjttom in a brown pt)wder: thi.s is mcitH*. 
in a cmciblc with borax or potassi. Wlun g<d«l is aUoytd 
with silver mixed with stonv matter, the icfthod of c^- 
traeting is very sim];le. The or«' is first Ifroker^ i^^^ 
pieces, and freed as much n^ irof.iblc fix-iii impuriiitr*. 
after whicli it is rcduicd to powder, ami iiiaiio into a ra^ro 
witii salt an«i waU'v. Meivury is next s<,uc( zliI thnmgli i. 
h-ather baji on the mi.\ture. and as it iiow.s in. in twt 
minute globules, it is mixe*l with the ore. >Vhcu the pro- 
per (pmntity is Jid«h «l, the wliole is beat "well togeiijoT. 
and kept at about the temi)ei':itui'c of btiillnif wui-:* r" . 
Pome days, till the union is clf«Tied, ail*T whivli the earlli} 
matter is washc«l away, and the roidue is sr.b.|ii :i.d ii 
distillation, by wliich the mercury is cxpcdlc?. and ^i.- 
gold, containing a little silver, i-* left. Tlicso .•n*c ca-i r 
Kcj-amteil by tho process o\'p<v'iintj. 

Thv^ oiilinary method of obraiiiiug y.m'o gold aiii»:T 
goldsmiths is to take the metal in the form of «dd anicr<. 
lilings, i»:c. ami ivfuiing them witii Iialf irs "wci;ilir of s'-.i- 
petre in a crucible, the ma«s that remains nt the boit..*::. 
consisting of silver and gold (the coj'pi'r and othor niei-j.N 
being sepjnated by the action of the saltpetre), is riih.vtl 
with silver, in the jiroportiou (»f 11^ jtarts of siivor i j c:Ai 
ynvi of g4)Id in tlie ma«s: then the whole is Uiclu-i t*'.ce:i'.r 
and made into thin j-lates by llatt<.ning rollfcs : it is ih-c 
].ut info a ves>el coniaining lutric acid, which nhs.irbs il.t 
bllver, and the gold remaiiu* in a bi-own mais^.s. The a-'-'l 
whieh now contains the silver. ac«|Uire« a p'conish co!- ur. 
and by adding common saU. the >iivor is \ n.'ij.itr.ifi iu 
a beautiful white powder, which is tused with i':/ ad«ii;:'. 
of potass. 

(lold is likewise melte*! with the .-.ddition i.'f hMmx. h 
the ordinary process of manufacturing tins in-. Xnl int ■ • .- 
naments, it is usually alloyinl willi certain proponivn? if 
hilver and cojiper, ai'conling to the nunliry or colour r-> 
<i\iiix>«i. The «,uanlity of goM in an alioy i.s i.>:pre>«cd i-j 
the niuuluT of parts eallul carats existing in -1 vC tli'c 
alloy. TI:u«« gold. 1^ eanits line, consists cf Is i.f g.iU 
and ti ef alloying in tal. Gold - 1 orat** tine. is. of »y uv-, 
pure g««ld. In the workin-^- « i" pure gold, ll:-' mci.'il n.;.T 
be wrought at a red hcai. «ut vhui alloy* 1. is. n.i:-: i^ 
ei»M, el<e it will la\ak. In li:e inH\-.s caV.^l c * ■v.:':\j: 
goM, the a'liiy b-iviu:; a \i\\ • nderatiu:;" r( : I'.-.u of ci i i ^ r. 
the arilchs at"i» »• Ixing fnii>i:ed are renvVi'-'l «f a 1 '-ra ; - 
ful fine j'ure ^old colour, by boiling tl'.oin in leiiniii tt- 
].ortit'ns of .-alt) etre, alum, and sa'.t, and rcdnin^r. a* i: 
Were, the ^ur|■ace of the meial. 

In soMei-ing the diiVereut j- ril. ns ..f a rifce cf vr^rk. a 
portion if the goM of which iI;o w- rk i- liii.j- f,.ru riif 
re^lnctnl in fineness, and i-* n.«.!:t.d :.t ti-.o y liHiizs if i^" 
work. J.CUI. rally with the bir'^vjiye and iViii.o. tiie s.Mr 
Ixing ,a»isled to run by i!.e '•;- * ■ i U-rnx. Ant i\.':'r ir.-tv iu 
which fi'il'l is use»l. is in ti.'.- j'.uir.g of metal, ll.i^ . » vr-.> 
tien U T^iformel by taki'.j*: jv.ie pM an.l r.i».rcurv. ;■ i 
cold beir:: f:%'> :.! -i ;•• a • ■■:>: ■.:.;! '.e di •::! o ..«' t" ' ' -. ., 
and tben iViT into n v-.**?.'. t ■ nt:.in:r.c i! inert urv :r* :t^ 
nu'talpc l"nn: thi-. at a • -•-.in uogn.^ « f 1 »>at. i; .■.-:•'« 
tl:e gold, and 1 :'!; «...i.:1 Ir.. • . rm w: a: :s ca'Itd an r.rL.i'f- 
g.-ue. The nHta*. to be d'.: i- i . r.:i:_-;.:y I'.-ain-I hv va*a- 
ing with rtci i : th. n a c- -.: . t'yire i.^rairy :-. n.l.'.c«l over 
i?. .nftcr whi/a a ] rtv:! . f t^p amalgam is rubbed on it 
l:oM:ng it over the hcai ti'.: :t has c\«Tt'red the ran reqimvil 
to bo giU. The surface tlu-n lias the pale eihrci;^ aanan^ 
ancc if i.r..'oksilver. but ou th« afupMlto af ^ 
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«tron;r hrnt the mercury evai)orates, and the Rold is left 
finnl y adhering to the metal, having a dull yoUow Cdlonr, 
Avhicii i;: rcntleved bright by the process of bumishing. 
Ainniirr the must recent methods of uj»npc this mctail, the 
]«r.'ccss o.illoil electro-plating is a Tcry striking example of 
t!ic wonJi-Tful power of electricity. 

In draw ins t^"^ paper to a close, it may be useful to 
sny a few wunls on the so-called philosophy, alchemy, or 
the pretended art of makins jrold or silver. In the opjninn 
of tilt; alcbo'.ui.-t, all the metals are compounds, the baser 
of them containing tlio tame constituents as pjld, but 
mixed Willi vavi'ins impr.rities, which, being removed, 
the common mel.»l.s were mnd«i to a.saumo the properties of 
ETold. The chanjKj was ffl'ected by what was termed la]»is- 
i.'liiIu«oiihorum, or tlio philosopher's Ftonc; which is com- 
monly iiicntiont'd as a reel powder possessinir a pwiuliar 
h::»*^11. It has ]tvm supposed by the learned, that alchemy 
•iiiuiiifttod anion;? the Arabians wiien they be^an to turn 
their atti-ntion to medicine, after the establishment of ihc 
(.'ali]ihs; but it would serve little purpose to speak with 
:Miy minutenesij of the diiTerent individuals of eminence who 
liavo given their att*_'ntion to this nnprofitable study, fr(in 
Albertus Magims, a German, in 1282, and contimi».d by 
:!i:iiiy in sueeer ling agi"<. Tlie hiMt persuu (at leajit in 
thi.", riTintry) who professed to convert mercury into gold, 
wa-» l)r Priee of Guildfonl. lie is said to have eonvincetl 
sDnie pf-r«?'.in< of the probability of trAn:;i:mutati<>ii. His 
rxj-eriri'jnb" wviv t^> have been repciited l»efore competent 
jud.-.'i'-, b:it he jinvontetl detection and exposure by dis 
s-ti'o.viiix himself; this bappeneil in 1782. 

(iibbon tlio historian, speaking of alchemy, say.', tliat 
* cun;.'!!!!:!! Vj the avarice of the human heart, it was studied 
in China as in Knrope, with equal eageme.«j«, an«l witii 
i^jual .^ucciv-*:.' 'ihe darkness of the middle ages enf^urr-'l 
a t:iVfun:l'Ic reception to every tale of wond'*r. ami tlie 
r. viv:i« or" li.-ai'niug gave new vigour to hopa and frUggei.Nvl 
i':i: ■• s;.i iMou-j arts of dweption. Pliilosophy, with the ai<l 
ii'.xperii'nce. had at length banished the study of alchemy; 
j-nil the pn'Si'ut age, however desirous of riches, is content 
to .«ei k them by t!ie humlilcT means of connuerce and iu- 
d;'-!fi-r. 

'1 lie manufacturing of plate, such a.<* we find at the pre- 
.*i-iit day. partakes of much variety in the processes, ae- 
f.>r«lijiii to the coftline.-«M of the material U5»e*j. Pom" of 
IM'M' viii. til r; cnn-rist of artieles made with gold tlir:juj.rl!- 
i.nt; t\i'<' madL" of solid silver and gilt with gold; otli-'i-s 
7iiade with solid silver without gilding; and those n.adc of 
cofUM-i- or f Ji-rmnn .silver, pTatetl with silver by the oM wnj', 
i!i- l.y elivtro-plaiing or gilding. This branch of art U one 
Wiiieh calls I'-tr the cxereiH' of great tju^e as well as inrcha- 
iiieal skill. T]ie costly «li.?play of plate which !.-< e:?hibiteil 
Ml the .'•i'l.^bi.iinls of th'' wealthy, would h)Se very much of 
It- ehar.il v.er" it not the result of a graceful and liighly 
••rnain; .'.al diMcn. In past ages in Italy, the workers in 
MrM nil- 1 ^■.lvl■^ raiik«'d their art onlv a little lower than 
r!..i* ».;' ^'<■ulptur'\ in respect to the iiattcms selected for 
iaiita'.i 'U. 

The K.''!ntt">n Testimonial i^ or.'; t.T the many spU-ndid I 
):v<-d':.t:on-i < r tliis eountrv whieli vre n'.av tak<^ m*tie-' of. 
'i I;i.< snperb piroe of workwianship was executed by >r<s.-T.<i j 
f lisrnin!. Iiaymarket, London; and presented t(» the Karl 
« : r.giintou in 18-1.3, as a testimonial for th«'. lil>rr:ility di.-- 
)iiMy{-l by his InnNhi]) in the tournament at llglinJon 
Ta^tln in 18u',>. The composition is almut four feet hiph; 
;be Wright of it i«* ItVK) ounce-s coating about 2<M)0 guineas, 
v.hicli W.1S <h frayed tiv subscription among the iio!»ility ; 
and •:• :i!:v. Thefiguns in the composition weredesicned | 
by t Vttevill, the nrchitoctnral p<.irtion by Sibron. | 

Sir liob, rt I'ecl estimates the gold in use and in eircu- 
iitii.n. ir lying in the 1)ank.-«, at frtmi £ 'K 1,000 fKH) to 
£n.3,"m),nOO— aN,ut 307 tons. 

Iver 



authority at £",2S.'\f)0C. '1 iie value of omamcntfl and 
utcusils of the ]r'.'e:ous metiis in Europe and America, if 
brougiit to the crucible, he values at £-10u,000,000, or 
one fourth more than the value of the coined metals. The 
annual csmsurnption of gold and silver in Europe and 
America he e.st:.nates at £«),000,000 ; that of Great Britain 
being valued at £2,457,000. 
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Ml' ,Ta<*ob estimate's the annnal consumption of ^11 
in the Unite*! Kin;''lom at 3.282.040 onnce.s valued 
£820,521:— tliat pa\i!ijj; duty, 1.275,800; used in wtjfch- 
onsi'.'«, 506,740; in platings, (KX),000; (br other purposes. 
600,00a The value of the stock of rilver in tlie hands of 
Um Aitimfrctnrer:^ and dealers is estimated hy the same 



J'OLlTirAl. rr.OQUKNCi:, CHIEILY PAllLIAMEXTAnY. 

CHATHAM — liLT.XB — I'lTT — VOX — BUEBIDAN^ 
Jl'Mirs — 1)K L0L71E. 

Ti!T:r.r. is no ijuc-tion that, with a single exception in fa- 
viiur of tl.e ]Mv?"nt a,'^', t'.i(: grtat<'st orators of modern 
tiuies mu> I lie looked for in the pf rio<l before us. 'J lie first 
who graced thij period U Chatham, eminent, viewed in re- 
lation to any succeeding orator, but standing alone and 
imap])ro:^.ehed by his early colemporarie.'*. This fact makes 
us excccdin^ily rep'ot that there arc so few specimens in- 
«lisputably pivuuin? tf hi.^ .sj^tvches; onl that v.'e can little 
mon* than gues^, froisi the extnioixlinary inliueuce he ex- 
erted uj^on hi.< tiin<*?. tilt' liigh merits which belonged to tliem. 
Like a tower, .'igain.t who.Kj Sriilcs every element of heaven 
ragf.::.* it 1:0 piu-po'<(-, Chatham sto»jd unmoved and innnove- 
able .'uni«l>r. a venal a.':e, \, hen his well-merited laurels wrro 
attempt(;d to bo in>i-:Iiu'U.'jly plucked fl-om his brow, or ho 
himself i^reciiii fated from the heights to which his virtues 
anrl geiiiiLS had ndsed liim. Ilowever, a few fragments of 
h-.i cloiueueo have beeii tvansmitteil to us in a state com« 
I'.jrat'iVi'iy rTiiinpaircd by the channels througli which they 
have C"i:ie. down; and from these, as well as firom four 
vftluniC:5 (jf lii^ lctte»>. recently publir*heil, and which arc 
jiurely i-oriiine, we are t::able«l to Cf)llect the leading qnali- 
t! 's of his mind, vud U) fix liim amongst the greatest spirits 
of modern or of eneicnt times, who have wielded a desj>o- 
tic inllK-nci.* (»ver as-^eniblirs of the jieople, or of their re- 
pros', n ■;::.' v«:^. t.hj-tham was pingularly cut out to make 
fi ,'!Tcr't ii;-:i-'.- in popular meetings, where grand results, 
]fOS::esvin; in thiii?s? Ives their pro* »f, not h?sa than their 
i!atiin\ rathei" tlien li-.iii ■! of r,';i:-onin;r, however able, have 
ti he (''i^r.^-yi'd to an amnrncc. To a voice po*:cs.'iug a 
fall .Mill ii:.'.«i i.ivhi'l'Oi:.^ i»t.:"ra:»<re, and a coimtrnance, 
furir. u.i'\ ;r-. .-liv.-', i:::]-.y-;ngaTid nrjij!. -tie in t'je highcsft 
(le;_Tr -, !ie uniitd ev- ly aeeorui>li:ihmcnt of gcniiuj ami po- 
litical kaiTJngw'iich could recommend a 5«peakt.T to a deli- 
b /ra tive as'j.eTably ; of iL-i'-nish iiig sagacity ;uid penetration, 
}■,> imravelled the most coTnjdicated knots which political 
intvii:U'> and venality cm Id eon trive wherewith to perplex 
!:i!n : and with perceyitions .'seemingly intuitive, he darteil 
ini» tho policy of cr.bi::ftr-, and Hd In motion agents, drawn 
from t^7»p'^-ite fjuarte:\! (f the world, with which to tliwnrt 
thrir j-ehcr.U'S. urA tw rai^e his country from the lowest 
po.?siblo political dern-.d'ition to the wry summit of politi- 
cal glory. In tho fi-auinerts »>f CJial h'-ui s speeches we find 
no ingenious iTfne incuts, no subtle <ir profound di>linctioii.4, 
nor yet any attem; ts at hngthencii and recondite ixa: oning. 
The oralor acliievd M-i lrium]d's by rapid burs's by 
volunze^ oi" imj -i-vioncd thought, which illuniin:itc<d every 
.*^.phpre that circh d f ■Mund him, and in the micrht}' conflri- 
"i-ation eoncumed every invention which thevrits of hoptilo 
ujiiiils co*.d«l devi.-e. (iloniidcnt in hi-' own upiighlncs.s 
rT!d clu'ri 'hing the mof-t unwavering faith in tho power of 
conocienco to convict and alarm, he imrsue*! his antagmiist 
through no windings, but pnKjhiimed, in tones of thunder, 
thfiso words which he know would strike his adversary 
dumb, and procure for the speaker the acclamations even 
of his ( nemies. Proud in an extraordinary degree, he po»- 
p's-ed nil lho«"e mngnanimons qualities which aro com- 
ir,' Illy allied to pride, ninl in which, perhaps, it takes its 
origin. Inferior r.:!:;d:.* Cfudd not understand him; and 
even men only inlerior to himwlf found it difficult, if not 
sometimes aI<i>>:other impracticable, to work along with 
him. His >'.rt:u'S were iho^^e equally of the heart and of 
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the head ; and rose to Huch on astonishing height, that in 
genius of a different kind must vc look to find anj parallel 

to tllCDl. 

For such a parallel, we turn with confidence to Burke — 
endowed with so great a profusion of gifts, both natural 
and acquired, tliat wo are at a loss to ascertain the extent 
of these, or to fix the relative measure in which they were 
severally possessed by him. In one respect only, do we 
find it possible to bring Chatham and Burke into compari- 
son, or rather, wo should say, into contrast. As a mere 
tactician in the art of governing an assembly, Burke was 
singularly deficient. For eminence ju this dcfiartment, 
the qualities of liis mind and the defects of his exterior 
manner equally conspired to unfit him. Harsh in the 
tones of his voice, and provincial in his accent, as well as 
uncouth and monotonous in his gesture, he could not se- 
duce the more effeminate of his hearers into attention ; 
while tlie extraordinary length and unceasingly argumen- 
tative character of his speeches succeeded in wearying 
minds of all but the voiy highest in power. As a speaker, 
therefore, it is ob\-ious that we must place Burke out of 
view, and t'lke liis orations not as spoken but as written, 
not as addressotl to the audience of Westminster Hall or 
of the House of Commons, but as, hi common with his other 
works, prejMire*! for the world and for posterity. 

The first tiling which. strikes us on turning in tliis 
spirit to the works of Burke, is tlie prodigality of his in- 
yention ; viewed whether in relation to argument, to ima- 
gination, or to what Mackintosh corrcnrtly observes, some 
fbolishly tliuik his greatest excellence, to style. Not only 
is a profusion of thought and fancy, almost boundless in 
extent and variety-, placed before the reader, but he re- 
ceives the impresaitm that what is displayed falls infinitely 
short of what lay within the capacity of the author. Every 
science and every art is touched at one point or another : 
the manners and customs of people, ancient and modern, 
of every climo and speech, whether savage or civilised, are 
made either to furnish or to adorn an argument. The allu- 
sions to ancient learning, though not at all so numerous 
as those of writers during the Elizabethan age, arc yet 
proftisc compared with those of political wiiters of more 
recent times ; while no fiict, whether political or commer- 
cial, that could affect the condition of the world, and es- 
pecially of England, to which his eye was directed with 
all the hopes he cherished of liberty and happiness, seemed 
to esc:ipe his notice. Arguments of every kind, more re- 
condite or more popular, are scattered with an open hand 
over his path ; and images pour in from all quarters to 
make accessible to other minds, to enrich, or to recommend 
his arguuients. Every instrument of rhetorical power is 
used at one time or another; whether invective, to crush an 
opponent ; wit, to rally and amuse ; or pathos, to melt his 
audience. Metaphors and similes, tn)pes, and sometimes 
figures, carrieii occasionally to an extravagant length, lie 
heaped upon the page of the orator. Nothing scH>ms too 
vast or too minute for him to handle; nor is there any 
kind of argmuent or mode of address to which his wonder- 
ftiUy flexible style is imi*qual. Narrative, description, 
p:uisionate appeal, stormy declamatitm, overwhelming ridi- 
cule, and pi'ofound political disquisition, arc found, in 
greater or less proportions, in his extraordinary speeches 
and pamphlets. 

This prodigality, we have said, is the first thing which 
strikes the reader of Bui-ke's works. But astcmishment at 
the resources of the inventor i?oon jrivos plare, in the read- 
er's mind, to admiration of the skill of the artist, when he 
comes to analyse the workmanship, and i<\ reflect on the 
harmony of its parts, its curious joinery, and the marvel- 
lous polish which its fhtmcr has succeeded in imparting to 
it. This is true, especially when the object of examination 
is the * lleflections on the Revolution of France,' certainly 
tlie most finished of Burke's productions. In it all his 
powers are displayed, and these in better proportion and 
tasto than in any other of his works. A work so well 
known, it would l>e superfluous to attempt, especioUy here, 
to describe. The art^ whatever may bo said of the mate- 
rials, is unbounded. The manner of Burke is, however, 



peculiarly worthy of notice. Ue approaches the citadel of 
opponents by the most subtle and dexterons steps ; fiist 
by sapping their intellectual, moral, or political charao- 
ters, then' by conjuring up the most fiintastic or the most 
horrible specti'es of social and political distress that 
can be supposed capable of affecting the hopes and ftars 
of mankind. Nor is his declamation pure and munixed. 
which his readers might allow to roll over them untouched 
by it Maxims of profound wisdom, and reflections on the 
nature and prospects of man, both apart and in society, 
arc so interwoven with wliatever is merely rhetorical, tha( 
it is difficult, or all but impossible, to keep the poesioii! 
in a state of repose, and resist the magic influence of hi: 
fiuicy. Nor does the writer invite you, by division into 
chapters, to review calmly the ground you liave gone over, 
or, by overloading the imagination, docs he leave you to 
become distrustful of your guide. In spite of yourself yoii 
must go right on to the end, taking as your clue to wiui 
follows, the remarkable counterpart that goes before. like 
a panoramic view, each figure as it comes into sight is » 
related to those yet unseen, that you allow the whole to be 
unrolled ere you suspend your attention. There is, too, a 
grandeur, an earnestness, and a dignity about the whok; 
not less in the cliaracters and events to which the work 
relates than in the execution, which, together with the other 
qualities wo have mentioned, give it almost unbounded 
sway over the reader. 

The method of Burke's argument is, as it appears to os, 
accumulative. A principle is stated, after a comprehcB- 
sive preliminary survey of sup{>osable obstructions in flie 
way of its I'cception has be<>n made. From the statemait 
of the principle, the orator makes digressions on all sides 
of it, sweeping off whatever is irrelevant, and bringing out 
into the foreground the main position of his topic. Hie 
illustrations aro copious, or even redundant, without bein; 
tautological. His fancy seems to dilute with its object; 
an<l instead of being overborne by its greatness, it is only 
the more excited thereby to load it with ornament (^ every 
kind. From this source arises the weakness of Burke: 
Not only the judgment, but also the taste, is ofiendcd by 
the ceaseless flow of imagery, not always very select, which 
he pours upon his argument. The argument^ like an ob- 
ject seen through a haxe, expands beyond its natural di- 
mensions. To this objection, the * Thoughts on the Cause 
of the Present Discontents ' is a most striking cxccpticm. 
Nothing can be more calm, dignified, and profoundly dis- 
cussed than that article We had, indeed, selected it and 
the speech on American taxation, for analysis, but our 
si)acc entirely forbids that exercise. In a word, there is 
such a blaze of genius in the writings of Edmund Burke. 
that it is with difficulty we can escape from their HftT^iipg 
influence so as to speak impartially, and yet adequately, i 
their merits. 

The genius and manner of Pitt are so different from 
those of Burke, that, if tlio latter sometimes exceeds in 
spirit and fancy, the former as often errs from coldness 
and severity. Among practical intellects, wc have no hesi- 
tation in placing Pitt's the very highest Not that the 
views and general policy of Burke had less ultimate refer- 
ence to practice ; for Mackintosh, in an able fragment of 
criticism, has elucidated this feature in Burke's mind, that 
however much he ran up in speculation to first principles, 
yet it was their bearing upon life that fiimishei the mo* 
tive, as well as fixed the limits, to the exercise. But there 
is wanting in Burke that which in Pitt never failed hint— 
the habit of regulating his speeches, both in the form and 
length of them, not so much b}' the subject as by the na- 
ture and disposition of his audience. Both equally aimed 
at utility as thcu* object; but in the art of adapting their 
resources to the exigency of the esse, Pitt was fiur the 
superior of the other. Of course, we do not mean to mj 
that tliis remark is invariably true of these greikt men ; Ar 
though Pitt seldoui, perhaps never, lost sight of his ub- 
mediate object. Burke was, in this respect, oftentunet Ids 
equal, and, in extent of influence, greatly his superior. 

It could hardly be expected that^ except from minds «f a 
somewliat liberal taste, two 
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LcsMos whtcli lie constantly examiis'- 1 v. '"jjt. !;:.» hm\ f Ijus " i.'ft^-ior to Kiiropoans. In Persia, t.hi» nobles arc th.^ in-.- : 
obtain»^il with a sort of microscopic iittd.iion, tt;!jilly :il •.•'il.il iniliriUuals, both bodily and irjeu*.al« <»f auy tlii-s if 
variajjce with all oonimon prwi-f^iliuLfs, iwA (■••rtuinly not society in tliat country; and no other causo can be i*- 
indicative of any vory ki'i'ii dfvoI:.,'r'i iit (.)f ai'i:i'tii'?. If . sijrnod fcr this, save t!>at they marry with Circa>siri<! 
he had b«en hunting: a bride';* ca!;;? f -r tin* riij/, or dnu,'- aloiir. Now this is diametrically opposed to the ccfndik: 
jrini» the cci^un for thi* Lis* — fhi; very !:»..t fiiii, h:* C(.nitl : of tin; Spanish nobility, who intermarry to such an exi r.! 
scarcely havo boiMi moro p:f!Cic;il.ir : and 1 nui.>t h:iy, I soon aincnj^st th»»niselves, cousins with cousins, and evon nnc'..-: 
bwaiiitt exrofdinifly curi-UH t) kunw {lie re:i::on of nl! with nie»'*'S, that nv'xt to a general idicxiy i»re\ ails. I>:/ii> 
this, [or tli::t then.' was a. von-nm I r.»'v;r rr.ira doulit'irl. parti's father was a very handsome man — eloquf-nt, a:.-! 
Th« fact of b'MTifc i:<'j.itrynu.':i ;jn.l sp.'iiliii;; the saino of a very vivacious intelhM^t. He married Lsclitia Knu:.- 
laiij.^r.i(e, !n*a«!iuil!y ilrow aside hi> v:.il oi' ro.'.^rve, atiJ ■ lini, whilst he was engaged in civil discords, flights, n.'. 
CIV we separate.!, which \7iu\ not usitil bedtinv, !;•) was a i skirniishcs. She was a woman of firm ckaractfr, :i.' _ 
ch:».nj;cd luiin: hut nil I eoiild l-.'arii iVoin him «;.>:. tliat very beautiful in form. She attended lior liUHband duri:u: 
he wuA one seeking' chuni-e of si-:i'.; ' :; arouiit rf his her prej; nancy with the future emperor in his fli::hts, t-n- 
mMutal hiNilth, and that i;id''p;arod Oi' hn.lh:'^' p-.r; Un;.'- dariuj,' dangers and fatigues of no common kind. Ih* 



fir, ro where he nii;;!it. 1 i\u\ not dL'spair. l..iv.iv«»r, of 
lenrniiijr more, and i.iy i.-iind i»ein;; entirely t.-ii^'iftd vit!) 
thou,'<ht.s conttfrn-'n.; his >\; .v-rliiiv, it. is im wo-i'ler if 1 
dreani;d all nijjht of uitMi t'\j»i!:i:;, in dr'-.-r.-i;! .■.£:•.•..!' s, of 
ghasMy visions uf hum.-ii: miserl- .-, ;:ii I i'len 1 1 tli" r:!ip. 



re-r.lt is tiAi wi^ll known. Kuropo yet trembles uudor Ih 
inHictions of their gifted offspring. Tristram Saainiv 
dues not hesitate to blame his parents for virions -tiL: 
wjiich occurred to him by inheritanc;, the cnnsequeno.- : 
their actions, and I fear not to follow his example. I 



and the peai-e of tl:j; jirave, v.wi <'f :'..'; ^a■.t.; •.■..? asal i:j- attribute all my misfortunes and su^ierinyre to envrs vi. 



('enpreliensibility of eternity. 



the pint of my parents l»oth befon? and after my bin":. 



i'."i?xt nn^rninp: 1 ;:nxi>va:;ly v.ai;. ;1 in t!i ' puMi« n'o'n IniL prn-ticularly to thoso crrora committed befor-* 1 j:.v 
for his a;i.cai"auc«'. He eai-i' nof. 1 iiitir.iv.'-.l- l.u w;? : the light, 
pone! IJut on his dre.<siii:(-i;ible lay a small jv.eket: ail- j It v/ere well if pannits considenpd what 1 have ju 



drejjsed t(» me. 1 openod it a!;d r.-ml. Ji:-'.;.* of my 
tunishmv'nt as I pern«5ed the f»U..wii:,' linos: — 



stated more than tlu;v usnallv do : it wcrt? well Ivlh i c 

m • 

them.selvcs and their offsjiring ; but alas! the six'i&l Ija>, 



* 'i'he intere?:! you disjilaye-l yrsrvnliy tor my suTer- anomalous as it may appear, act as preventatives. Tl: 

inf*s, which 1 l.uow my KK'nr.'.T M:ike» .".rri'.vnl to all, rich man has no time to spare from his pleasures ariii the 

rai;:i.'tl a fj.*elin-c within my bre.i.st to whi'Mi I hav? loi.'r demands of his assoeiat<:s; the middle class is al>.>orU'- 

been a :.tr;ui:.'.r. If 1 In-.l h.id iltn.' I me;:n! to hav? e ii-.l in business; and the poor man is prevrntod by the (-ailj. 

tided my hiiiJorvto vou vi'.li.dlv; but. ♦at.'e:dl;->Mea'.v:u- — himrlv, momentiv calls of dire nocossitv : the cr/ v-; 



a f;ite 1 eftmiof i-.-sist. — :it an early l;'.;::-f.> s vl: in an.'iIuT 
ch;.!i,'.e of ^••'•r'ne, ir»)nr>ihle, :■ n:e :i!lt.v:..tii:: ''f my inisery. 
Th-^ dark hinn-s of ni:2ht whUti bri:./ ijo d:ii\;ne: ^ t'» me, 
i\:\u vrhieh are usually rll'ttod by oiiiers ti r*-. ', are the 
I'r.Mi'n when m:j-.t the s'lirit «)f mv Mfiny pr.'val! ;. Tiul-'r 
a le.op* than ci>mm(»n infiiu-ne;' i.f t! . : .••;.i'iy, I J.ave this 
niirht eniploycd thes-e hv/.nv. ii: drnwir,.; up.' short. >]Letch 
ot my life. It is h:'r.'wi:i' eTv.l.:^ ■ I. 1 f..,-. ? i| (,> ytni 
because rf i»n' eunij'!":!/ • lli.-.: • .i will ■ ..'ri'aiM.ij v.lf!; 
me. Ai^iu! v.-i* .-i:;;ll i;c V'T rr.-. '..t :; . lin ! T :ro to :'. eli- 
matc where the h.'.ihi nf (lis;.':'j".^ \'.c.< v.-\Ci h- ::"i:n .';':"vi!.. .«, 
on the mosf. rul-iw., e.::d where d-Mih v.:']'s . howl ::i "jien 
day, f. lle.-hles-:, loaihsome sUelet in. iIo*.v inri'Ii vw 



* FoiHi ! food ! food !' is ever in hi=i ears, poadin;^ blin u^i. 
evi'uwhen the drummin;r, i/iwn/mHj; Kuuiid of the :■.•.■: r/ 
i"- tl'.ero .".ISO. Man is a slave to social law. Thi-y "xi 
of liberty! who has liberty? where dwells libVrir: 
i/iberty is a dream — a false meteor guiding thn ij.'::. rlnt 
to destruction. Liberty, as the people iindor>t^4nd it, is 
not consistent with mini's orieinal foniiatiou, that f';n!:a- 
tion beinsT sttru!. I know «he is sai«l to live Mnfj^v in 
the deserts, to *howl in the wildenie.ss,' and to >;ii^ •* 
charmed j»ong' in the wild, solemii, and Bilent wo.. is 
and still moro silent prairies of the far aiul rmch vii::':i" 
after west; but I know that it is false. Tin? vaau \.ii 

* listens to the voice of the charmer' is as mucli ;; :.!..'.-. 



heavily then shall tli.it hand lis* o:i me, a!i-.l !:■.>'>" ji*: -.eh t save in the m"re idea, t!:e mere name: be is rs lii'U'lib.;^'- 
more easily sh.d! i become a prey t) diMi"':, v. '...^iea .'Jul | to <i// which libcrtt/ kvufrra v:hh to i^et rid of, ..s :s i-. 
reduced as I «m by the eravinu's vi I'.v: ji.ind •i\:-v •..!•.;! I j fnctory slan' to the cours'* nf snt'-'/.l •.VtiVW.-A vhivl. » ;-. 
kiuiv.- to be a m:iv* Irjlhieiiialioi;— :* dirctiii w- vr to l.t» .- iiito his ^ -ul, destroy his herilrh, ri\dj a<» a «".';:rv-.j:.:u-. 
roalih'erl. but ^\hich my ;'r.M!- . ! e^'.'. .'Lr. •!.» not <'!i:ibl-.; me produe? •irt'sprinif dcforined b-th in Ujiiid uiid Im. ..I . \V:. . 
t) r^^i5t! Air^tin farewell! may yi'-.i i;ev»:- f".;l — im'eetl ishcwh'» s.iys a^.>irj7*'is therrti..>';of tliis? alns ! h'.' i;:i/-» 
no other man :i«.t born i\.< 1 was tv;.' f.o:-!el t •. j'lvii.l.ol nstt tl.e facts. Over inunl-j^enCL' in * spirits' is i.t <■:•: 
iniJ-.ipRee of d«'.sires v.jii.-h rrni.of !i.» jrr..? i.i . I.' :':.d it is a dreadful one, of the many ew/i^j^.^c ,'.\.v ^ ;" t". ; 

If I was enrinus bcl .re, 1 was n«'v. ili.u!'.- :-'; arid ini- ! v.'..*'! .si eial evil — the tintC'j}!^U'ntroi:ihumtr!'.i ot'^.'ij ..tjj- . 



mediately retired .ami peni^ed the I'V. cvi; r :— 

Tew pe'-ple of uuderstandiri.::: (\'.vi\'t t!i.' e\ii' i:t ''I'-'V'..-; 



.\ i::(>rbid dv'siro frexulemeiit is enL»endertMl hv il:v r - 
n«»tonor..s nature of the employment, and when t::.; [:.:: 



produced, both physicnilly ami r.s^ntally, t-n o,:;-.j i-ii;;,' by r>f ri-liof comes, the poor infatuated beiu'r, overj'^.vd c*. 
the previon-! :;tate :»nil c.»n;lucr i«i* t!:e p:i!\'n{s. rml esee- his releasi\ nisiies n^dly for comfort into tli'.«st» i-:r::i 
cially by the nv^tiior, durinr her tt. :;i:.-.i;c; . It is a v.ell drinkinjr dens. v.-here more souls have been irr;'tn.\;.l';.- 
kn<>wn fact, that Jadpyl.-s, e r.sii. -l a::i:^r.:-t water in a h»st than in any otiier v.ay since thi» days of A'.*.;i!:j. I*- 
dai.'i pl'.ic*'. do not irr>v.- to iio:i\ bi:t io mun.str ils tad- ainl by ho reels to his hcT'ie. llnmc! what a i>r«'..ti'*.:t'.- j 
poles. It is aifs> a f.:.-f. that at Jjille. in certain dark of the word! The m'.ney he hu:: spent within fhelait- ■ 
c.ivems under th-.- forii.'eau'iis, sonv l>.\T.:ars had l:;^;en or tl:rLC luvjis woui«l h.ive made il!..i homo ci» m fort a' v 
np thoir residence, ;'.nil produLvJ * i i:!a::y ^'- fiin'- •,! c'lil- | diirin^ a whole week. As it is, h.« sees nothinjr but ilir', 
dn'u, that- the aulhorilies strictly prol:iMf. ' .::■.'(..< lo stjualer, huni^er ; infants in ra.'scryin;r for fnu-l iu sr,ai; :» 
tlu'se .leeursed holes. llj?re v.:« l.-ive und-juli: I \Vi.-l' of ; d-:.indl"'d away iiit'» sha.l.iwy '.-ntriloquisni ; r.\\x\ tlie '"ii- 
llu' conse-iu-rnce? which c'm-m^ «'..e;'s I'-.ay : ■• . uiler as ' duriufdy patient .v.id heart-hi'.-li.'n wife, f-lruir./liii.; wiij 
cy.'jni.s tliC physical formation i-f liTin; .-i:!-! if .-^w .'■.•- ■ more than human etiurt to in^intain hfr own ]'r'c a- ! 



r.iifli/ t.y'tf/.:.! a caUFM as th? w:::.' .•;' li.r!i. :.I: !l : .• iwl'-^t 

* * * 

M-i il'\..:i-al f-r::iviion, L- .v mu-'li i:i'i;v v\y n««i. the 
:■ i:i!e citis!^ IT ^t•Jer^, t.) i.s C;;"!-!'/ trill:!::-. 
ali\vt his f'.r;^.-'-.' ::» -j:. 'ly s-ni.-iivi- re-: .i! 1 
mysl<Ti«"is v.ii'i ri'fi'! •! i'.r;U'.-c ir ,' iiis- I'lij-.": 
t!i.' iTc.s :■! :•:..: ■". ; r-'-..'^ \v..!M I Ai:! "ve:. 



■•' .'.r.'.r.ly 

■..; — Th:.t 

■ b"'.v.i:':t 

' i'.: ' 'r is 



tiiat of her oirNori:?;^-. ^s-u-ni:--- c.:^:nes, Lut l;rin;.'s w:'.i 
it v> r-al rer<-nt:inoe. Tho •ilei-ts "f the pr<.'r!v,iis n'.rhr 
ex.'i:«'ine::t I \-.» n>t li.v\ tinie to ep?.rn:'** i\.-r '.*,jM. ■ - 
eu:...*, ere his i'y*\i ar.; w.-U opMiod. and {.■■: .Vi- l:i»\v.i 
ol- rve his househuld ar.d iis dreadful state, I ... x.wj^^t I-: 
III l;;s work. Thar wtrk !.roe.s tin ; hi; dcadi!!oa ficulu.-s 



Z.W.- 



Svi in ivality. 'I !: • : '\ ' ' "-.l l.?t"Ai-^:i ■•;:.' •■ ; .-.nd . roeeivj another Mow, and the fveninT a^ain rii;;l„ hiiu ui 
Jv.'.rop..*::i!.s, iuo r. :-'in..:i .• ivv." in fiicir !.. :.■ 'I '.wuVSa'j- bef.ire, on tiie lov^k-uit for cxcitcmcut, witUuul even liiJ 
ti- :ii to the pme iiiinUv.s, ;.. '!i? -:me limo that ihey :ire j dcsiri? of rosistante. • 
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Ts there no remedy for this P Not for this feneration, 
except in alleviation. But for the next and all following 
there is vast prround for hope, if government would set 
thrtir shiHilders to the wheel. A system of national edu- 
cufion, ohUnntorii in the hiijh^^t iintree. in such a form as 
ti\ instil into the pupils, in addition to the common cinirses, 
a knowIi'dEre of the principles of th6 natural lawty and 
the const'i\'':iii\-sof their infrinnementUt togetlier with the 
creation of Urge public walks, parks, or gardens, contain- 
ing^ conveniences for rational amusements and games, 
where the ni.isse:s would find at once healthful exercise 
and moral excitement, where the meeting together in 
s'A'h a way would induce habits of cleanlin(>ss, and a dc- 
Fire for respectable Jippcarances, where fre^h air would 
I»nvlun> \x< sure result in health of body and mind ; where 
— but I dl'^rev*: fearfully. I have said my sufferings were 
to l>c attributed to errors on the part of my parents. I 
will not :uTn>^ them merely : I will give proof. 

MytV.tl:'»r was a Cornish miner, v.hat iscalleda 'tribu- 
tfr,' bPsi.lH.? which he held a * dole." Ho was thus directly 
iiiteri'sted in the success of the mine; he was anxious to 
git gnnd ore ; his daily business was to examine the ore ; 
his ni'::htly amusement was to talk with my mother about 
tlie miiir?, the ore, and his prosjyectfl. My mother had 
« little cK'.' to take up her attention ; she became equally 
interesti'd in tho affairs of the mine; she often accom- 
P?.]i!i.m1 my father in his dr.'scents and examinations; she 
i<i-»ked into the verv bowels of the earth, and was ever 
thinking of underground affairs. Their very existence ' 
soomf'd to depend on matters connected with the interior 
in j»l;n'e cf the surface of the glol^e. IJom, as 1 was, un- 
dor tl'j'se circiimstances, is it to be wondered at that I 
p.'irt )ok in an uncommon d'vree — nay, entirely — of their 
thtiii i:vMitp.l conformiition ? Is it to be wondered at, that 
vhcn 1 was a more child 1 mjinit'ested a desire to look 
ilit'i thi* iiisides of all things ; that I attempted to dive 
into basins uf cold, or into pots of boiling water, and ex- 
iiili-tr I i»n a largt! sralo certain mole-like i>ropefi8ili<«, 
v/hi»nt;v<^r I could come at soft penetrable bodies? 'Ihat 
as I |.Ti»wup I was sei7?d with an uncontn^llable desire to 
••x;»!ijiiio scLi-shorrs wh?n the tid»^ had reci^dod — to watch 
tho letfinir olT of the water from mill-ponils — to fiaunter 
■(^•■ut the banks of rivers, looking earnestly into deep 
];. 1:\- Oil «)«ii:'t sunny d;'.ys— poking into th<» mud with long 
\^:)\ "c, nrifi siMnciim.'s wen sfri]»ping and diving into clear 
.»i- r.iiidily wMors. ' ;:d crrappling about the bottim for 
Ii:.!.l-ii and unsct-n tliinrrs H Is it to b-e woii.iered at that 
I i.'.i j-L-rly s«iUL'ht after uud read all sorts df books where 
■ iilr:-;rronnd I'dventunv-s wore depicted — that 1 longed tu 
I)» !!:»« inmi'.t- of the divirig-lvdl — and tbnt I earnestly de- 
•,iiTd to siNi the f-rpd of the world, wht-n the 'graves would 
dvr i:ji j])'.-ir dead, and the sea would give up its decdi" 
Is it t-5 bi' wo:iilered at tint 1 thimgbt and reasoned on 
ibis l.-^t. poiiir, until I viwwi to a eoncluHion as to the way 
vi wxs t'M'O nianjirred — tl»at I convinced myself it would 
ir; j'l-n by t.w ircn^^io of ilie ciirth's diurnal motion, with- 
f.'j'. .1 o^>rivspoiifling incn'r.se of our and its gravity ; and 
rlir.f tlms V. ■ and all tlniigs would fly oit at a tangent!' 
rHi.iH'W i «.ir.I;d llie Isr.i«.'!ites their journey tbrougli the j 
Ivi il Sea! liow I wished 1 had b?i-n there to have seeo i 
lli.' 1 ( ii.ni when the v.atcr was witlidrawn, and stood as 
a ■. nil . :i each side whil.» tb.cy passed j'.hmg ! I v.ould not 
h.ve (.-.ri'd fur Pharaoh and his host, no, nor fur the I s- 
r tcliU's ti;cinselves, provided my wish had been gratified, 
:.:■. 1 1 Ijad had tiini.* to scrape amongst the mud in conso- 
n. :ioe v.ith my wretched propcnilty. liut however much 
r.ivy I have bad of the Israelite}? in that particidar, I have 
iifTi'c V, h;;tever as n'j^ards their after proceedings. Both ! 
J ■: 1 ij ;* i 1 m d I-'disha hud t li r» sr.* is fact ion of cleav ing asunder 
till? waters of Jordan, niiil of walking dry-shod across its 
c)j:inn(?l. Is it surprising that 1 look back on the favour 
tbns irrant'jd to them with cnvyP 

Whilst I was scarcely a man my parents died, my 
mother soon following my father, leaving me quite com- 
fortable as regards money, but perishing for want of 
nourishment t<> my insatiable and consuming desire::. Is 
;t strange that I'then left my home to seek more ex- 



tended gratification to my fatal mental inheritance — 
that I descended many times the diving-bell in the Poly- 
technic Institution in London, yet refused their medal, 
for it was no feat to me — that I went to the wreck of the 
Koyal George, and earnestly, I fear almost madly, en- 
I treated Colonel Pasley to allow me only one descent — but 
I it was denied me P But why need I multiply instances ; 
let me come to the crowning one — the one which has 
made me what I now am — an old man at twenty-seven 
— a grey-haired skeleton, whose days are numbered and 
nearly wasted, ere they are well begun — a mere thing, 
aimlessly wandering about the earth, except to find a 
phantom : and what that phantom is, is only known to mo 
in the morbid and irresistible desire to seek for a swio:- 
thirt'jy and that soinething under the water or in the bowels 
of the earth ! 

During my residence in London, I had often been at- 
tracted to the Tunnel then in course of being excavated 
under the Thames. Many an entire day have 1 fruitlessly 
spent there, watching the progress of the labourers, and 
examining the earth which they brought away by slow 
degrees and laborious efforts, and with no other result 
than that of a sort of unsati>factory partial mental grati- 
fication at the moment. It was one day in January, 1S28, 
that I once more, and for the last time, descended the 
shaft and proceetled to the scene of operations. 1 had 
l>een complaining a little d'lring the morning of head- 
ache and weariness, and as i found the air in the Tunnel 
somewhat impure and oi)pressive, I Ix^an to think of re- 
tiring; but a sudden faiutness overcame me, and I sat 
down almost close to the workmen, on a pile of loose 
bricks, in order to recover myself. I cannot tell how it 
was that I should know it, biit I knew that 1 was falling 
asleep, and could not help it. I wished to rouse myself, 
but I had no power to do so. Then soft things touchc'l 
me gimtly all roimd, and clouds rolled alx)ut me. and 
men and women with Ix'autiful faces sat in the clouds 
quite at case, and passed things like letters f;ist and 
surely from one to another, and spoke in whispers : and 
some came and rubbed me gently, with hands as soil as 
downs ; and I felt as if I were swimming amongst oil, and 
my soul was pleased, and I felt infinitely happy. Sud- 
denly a change took place : I thought I was ilymg through 
the air — that I had no wings, but that I possesRcd a power 
within myself entirely under the control of the will, by 
means of which I ciiided mvself through the * blue ethe- 
real' — that I was determined to pay a visit to the top of 
a high Tucli {it a very jjrecipitous nature, in tho vicinity 
of my birrliplace, and which was the wonder and desire 
of my boyhood — that I had reached the top without any 
great eflibrt, and was al>out to place my feet on a project- 
ing ledi'e, the summit of my boyish wishes, when auddenly 
I Iieard a crash and then a mighty rushings-noise, a sound 
of fearful import which made me pause and look around. 
Myriads of "bats and owls, cf whose existence 1 hwl never 
drnamed in relation to that spot, were hovering abuut me 
— the rustling of their pinions was dreadful — anon, their 
cries, almost shrieks, stunned my ears — then the icy cold- 
n'-ss of the .''ir, agitated by so many wings, was unbear- 
able ; it was like the pouring cf water over my whole body. 
I started away to leave bo horrid a place; the exertion 
caused me to awake. Judge — ^no, you cannot judge — of my 
awful t^irror and dismay on finding myself alone in the 
Tunnel, a strong current of water rushing past and partly 
over me in the direction of the entrance ; most of the 
lights out, and in the other direction a vast dark body of 
water pouring down from a hole in the bed of the river, 
with a fearful, dull, and enervating sound. I felt stupi- 
fied for the moment, but the innate desire of prolonging 
life instantly came to my aid, and my first impulse was 
to run out. Alas! that was no longer possible; the 
strength of the current took me off my feet, and bad I 
not instinctively seized hold of a post, I should inevitably 
have been drr>wned. But what was to be done next? 
There was no time for consideration ; in a couple of mi- 
nutes at most the Tunnel would be full, and death in a 
most ghastly form stood staring inn in the face — death. 



which seemed now awfully near, confounding me with 
his terrors, was before and behind and around me. I 
looked every way, but there was no opening, not a crevice 
save where the dark flood came tumbling down in one 
unbroken and impenetrable mass. The cold perspiration 
stood in large drops on my forehead — my body felt as if 
thousands of snakes were crawling upon it, using their 
ribs as so many feet, and impressing their detested cold 
track on my skin — my tongue clove dryly to the roof of 
my parched mouth, the shock had caused the saliva to 
cease to flow — my teeth chattered — and my whole frame 
was agitated with a hundred various tortures. Oh, the 
dark, the horrid thoughts, the dismal images, which that 
one burning and yet death-cold minute engendered ! Years 
of privations and of sufferings have not, and never can, 
efliace the impressions from my memory. Steep me in 
Lethe— do all and every thing which has ever yet been 
done to cause the past to be forgotten — yet still it will 
cling to me like the green ivy to the withering tree, 
blasting and destroying, slowly and surely, the embraced 
trunk, and gathering fresh vigour from its very decay. 
Many volumes would not contain the ideas which arose 
and passed with electric velocity through my mind — 
visions of the grave — of the meeting of long separated 
friends and kindred — of the judgment — of the bliss of 
heaven and of the frightful pains of hell. Suffice it to 
say, that they came and passed away ; new ideas arose, 
and these again gave place to others, with a strange im- 
petuosity, until all at length seemed chaos and confusion. 
Still I have a fearfully distinct recollection of the locality. 
There was the pillar I clung to— there the now almost 
hidden brick arches— there the piles of loose bricks 
tumbling down from the force of the current — while the 
water itself was an object never to be forgotten; and 
ever and anon, some floundering and bewildered fish 
would leap madly from the element, in mortal agony at 
its unaccustomo<l position. The slimy eel in vain endea- 
voured to insinuate its slippery folds into the crevices of 
the bricks ; the current was too strong, and it too, like 
all other living things except myself, who grasped like a 
giant to my pillar, was hurried wildly away in the mad 
career of the flood. And now the waters were rising fast. 
1 thought they must have more than reached the entrance, 
for they seemed to swell and swell, like the dark and 
ominous thunder-cloud gathering strength for a discharge, 
at the same time that the current seemed rather if any- 
thing diminished in force. At this moment an idea of 
escape occurred to me, which had some appearance of 
success, strange though it may appear, and which I clung 
to with every nerve alive and strung to endeavour to put 
it in execution. It occurred to me that, from the vast 
velocity and power of the current, the water would con- 
tinue to run on in the same direction for a short space of 
time, afUr the Tunnel was full, rising higher in the shaft 
than the surface of the river, and then, when that force 
had exhausted itself, return through the breach in the 
bed of the river to the Thames, until it regained its pro- 
per level, carrying me up alonp tcith it. The post to 
which I was clinging was within three yards of the breach, 
and thus I could not have had a more favourable position. 
I climbed with dreadful energy to its very top— my head 
touched the arch— and instantly afterwards my whole 
body was immersed in water. I feared now that I could 
not refrain from breathing until the revulsion in the flood 
took place, but I held firmly on to the. post, resolved not 
to lose mv chance by any error if possible— I began to 
grow giddy and confused — was it real ? Yes ! I had enough 
of sensation left to feel my legs turning towards the 
breach with the backward rush of the water— I had enough 
of sensation left to perceive that now was the time to let 
go my hold of the pillar. I must then have done so, but 
my consciousness was gone ap soon as the idea was gene- 
rated. Still I heard the hissing, bubbling, gurgling, 
deafening sound of the water in my ears, and strange 
dreamlike visions of the past flitted about me like phan- 
tasmagoria. But they were of the past alone ; the present 
I was insensible to, and the future was not yet come. 



On returning to consciousness, I found myself lying ia 
bed in a narrow crib, in the cabin of a large yenel whose 
pitching and heaving motions spoke in onmistalLeable lan- 
guage that I was at sea ! I need not trouble 70a with 
particulars ; it is enough to say that, as the slup was being 
towed down the river, and in the act of taking on board 
her last boat, I made my appearance on the surface, 
was picked up, and means were used to restore animatioo, 
which unfortunately succeeded. I say unfortunately, for 
I feel it would have been better that I had thai di^ 
The ship was bound for Australia, and as I bad no alter- 
native, I was obliged to go there also. I experienced no 
gratification during all the two years of my absence. The 
coasts and inland parts of Australia afforded scope enough 
for my propensity, but the heat was so suffocating that 
my health suffered considerably. I returned home — re- 
turned to my very few friends, as one from the graven 
not more so as to time than as in appearance. I found 
considerable difficulty in obtaining credence in regard to 
my identity, so altered was I ; indeed, unless for my ex- 
traordinary and uncontrollable disposition, \thich adhered 
to me throughout, and which it was but too clear no man 
could simulate, I would not have been adcnowledged. 
At length I got possession of my property, and shortly 
afterwards came over here in search of health of ndnd 
and body. Alas, for my prospects ! I thought here te 
enjoy retirement and an absence of all excitement — ^'Tain 
are the hopes of num.' Last night, after leaving you, I 
took up a newspaper, and the first thing that caught my 
eye was an intimation that the French goTemment bad 
sent out engineers of experience and talent to set about 
constructing a canal between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean. I cannot resist the temptation — ^I mustg^ 
there also. Many excavations must necessarily be made ; 
many rivers must be dammed up ; some lakes probably 
let out and drained ; besides many other operations, aU 
calculated to afford me enjoyment— if enjoyment it may 
be called. I shall see them all — I shall have a rare time 
of it ! The thought inspires some comfort in me for the 
moment. God grant it may continue ! The only gleam of 
real satisfaction I have felt for many years illuminates 
my enfeebled frame as I write. The hitherto almost un- 
felt influence of hope at last takes possession in earnest 
of my soul, and — glorious idea ! — it is yet possible that I 
may conclude my few remaining days in peace — that tht 
dreadful struggle of my mind after unattainable and un- 
known objects, may gradually expire as the partial grati- 
fication is obtained at the Istiimus of Panama — ana that 
I may have the satisfaction of experiencing the feelings d 
my fellow-men. Vain, I fear, is the hope. The past in- 
trudes itself like an incubus during sleep ; the wings of 
hope are only expanded for flight, and 1 fear she is too 
young to soar. I go, however, to make the attempt ; and 
if I succeed I shall not fail in letting you know ; if I am 
unsuccessful, my silence will be sufficient to tell you of 
my fate. — Farewell ! 

ANECDOTES OP DOGS.* 

SouE months ago we directed the attention of our readers 
to Mr Jesse's * Gleanings in Natural History,' and we have 
again before us another delightfiil volume of the same in- 
teresting cla^ The author's tastes and pursuits are cer- 
tainly to be envied. Apart fVom the war of politics and 
polemics, and the thousand distracting pursuits of active 
life, he follows his favourite studies of nature, animate and 
inanimate, and gathers Che materials of instruction and 
entertainment ffom those cool and shady places, those 
bright meads and blossomed hill-sides, where the foot of 
the man of the world is never privileged to tread. For a 
week after laying down one of his volumes wc arc haunted 
with the music of running waters, and, like Falstaff, could 
* babble of green fields.' The present volume carries the 
assurance of its own popularity on the title-page. Illus- 

* Bv Edward Jv.»se, Esq. With illostntions. London : Bent- 
ley. iWti. 
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half a qnnrtcr of a mile. TLc dof: usually rcccivod a meal 
of meat as his reward. The scn'onts ImTiu^ on (me day 
only neglected to give him hia Accustomed meal, the dog, 
on the arriTal of the next mail, buried the bag; nor was 
it found without considerable search.* 

Whoever fUniishcd our author with the next anecdote 
must surely have been quicziujr him; but, like 8ir Walter 
Scott, Mr Jesse can * believe anytliing of the dog.* Such 
an animal might have got a high salary in the Lyon 
Office:— 

* A gentleman of an ancient family, whose name it is un- 
necessary to mention, from his having been engaged in the 
troubles which agitated Ireland about forty years since, 
W(mt into a coffceroom at Dublin, duriog that period, ac- 
companied by a noble wolf dog, supposed to be one of the 
]a!it of tho breed. There wan only one other gentleman in 
the ooffecroom, who, on seeing the dog, went u]) to him, 
and began to notice him. The owner, in consklerable 
alnnn, begged him to dei^ist, as the dog was fierce, and 
would never allow a stranger to touch him. The gentle- 
man resumed his seat, when the dog came to him, showed 
tlie greatest pleasure nt being noticed, and allowed him- 
self to be fondled. Hi;> owner could not disguise his asto- 
nishment. * You are the only pcr^son,' ho said, * whom that 
dog would ever allow to touch him Tsithout phoring re- 
.^eiitmont. May 1 bog the favour of you to tell me your 
njime?* — mentioning his own at the same time. The 
sti-nnger annoimced it^ — (ho was the last of his race, one 
of the most ancient nnd noble in Ii'eland, and de-cended 
from one of it«< kings). * I do not wonder,* e.iid the owner 
or the dog, * at the homago this animal has paid you. He 
recognises in you the descendant of one of our mo.«?t an- 
cient race of gentlemen to whom this breed of dogs almost 
exclusively Ix'longed. and the peculiar instinct he pasaesses 
has now Ik'cu shown in a manner whicli cannot l>e mis- 
t!iken by me, who am ho well acquainted with the ftTocity 
tliis (log has hitherto shown to all stranj:crjf.* 
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sm FIIAXCI3 DBAKr:. 

Amono the many circumstances wliich conti-ibuted to make 
the reign of Elizabeth one of tho most illustrious in Englit^h 
history, not tlsc; Iwwt prominent is the impetus then given 
to maritime advv nture. At first England had wtcn with 
companitivc indifference those groat i-esults of Portuguwo 
I iitiiprisc which for a time made the Tagus the emporium 
of the E:iHt; and though her f.tat^jjmen may have viewed 
with envy the cnfjue.^t.s of Spain, wlien they pouivd into 
her lap the trejj.suri-,'4 of t lie New World, the desire of rival- 
ling her in th«j5C aCijui>:ition.s was verv slowly deve]o])ed. 
But during tliL- rei^n of tho Virgin Queen, tho EngliHh 
pM)ple summoned their energies to encounter the hazartls 
of that element de^^tined to ];oconio jicenliarly their own, 
and theix-on achieved victories as glorious in tlieir charac- 
ter and as momentous in their results as that even which 
Bcattere<l the ' I nvinci bio Armada.' When nautical science 
was yet in its infancy, a boat of gallant leaders, inspired 
by the love of adventure or tho ambition of diwoveiy and 
c.-in(iuest, fcipning forward to this new career, iind carried 
into it much oi" that chivalrous sph-it that fitill sumved 
from the middle nges. At the j:anie time it must be con- 
fvv-ctl that theje lolty ami nrtnantic fiKilings were often 
alloyed with an unHinipulouftno-.s very little in accord- 
ance with tho moral st an. lard <,f the present times, and 
that the chnrnctei-s (.f those early nautical adventurers too 
often cxhibiu-d a curious mixture nftlie knight-eiTjint and 
the i)irate. The dc.iiv of humbling and desrpoiling the 
h].aniar.l, then the most fornnMablc national foe, was at 
least as proun'nent a motive with most of them as that of 
o\t«n(nng the glory of their sovereign and native land, and 
8i'i«ms to have b<'en considert-d nn ample sanction for many 
dark and cruel deeds. Such, in some (h-i-reo, was tho case 
with the great naval hero, whoso history we propose 
brielJy to trace in the present paper. Ho belonged in 



many respects to the same school as his illustrious cotem- 
porary Sir Walter Raleigh; and it cannot be denied of 
either that their most glorious actions were tami&lied by 
others, wliich the spirit of tho age may palliate but can 
never altogether excuse. 

Francis Drake was bom in the year 1544, in a cottage 
about a mile from Tavistock, on tho banks of the Tavy, in 
Devonshire. His f&ther, an intelligent but obscure yeo- 
man, had twelve sons, of whom Francis was the eldest. In 
the days of persecution under Queen Mary, liaTing at- 
tracted attention as a zealous Protestant and a man of iMnne 
acquirements, this woi'thy person removed from Devonshire 
into Kent, where young Di-ake was brought up — *God di- 
viding the honour,* says Fuller, * between two counties, 
that the one might have his birth and the other his cdnca- 
tion.* Under Elizabeth, tho father, having taken orders, 
obtained the appointment of clmplain to the fleet stationed 
in the Medway, and was some time after ordained Tiear of 
Upnor church, situated a little IhjIow Chatham. The 
youth, thus roared from infancy in the vicinity of the royal 
fleet, seems to have early imbibed a passion for a »iilor*s 
life ; and his iklher, poor and encumbered with a numer^ 
ous family, was not disposed to thwart his inclination. 
* He put Mm,* says <.!amden, * to the master of a bark, his 
neighbour, who carried on a coasting traile. aiid gouxctimes 
made voyages to Zealand and France.* 

In tiie service of this master, \v ho * koj.t him hani to his 
business in the vessel,' tho young sailor rajvldly acnuired 
a thorough knowhnlge of his profession: au<l the old scar 
man became so fond of him that on his death he bci-|Ui^thed 
to him the bark and all its equipments. At the early age 
of eighteen we find him employed as purser of a sliip which 
tnuled with the ports of Biscay. About tills time tlie slave 
trade, the subsei^uent soui-ce of so many crimes and hor- 
rors, was commenced by some London advcntuivrs, with 
the view of supplying the Spanish colonies in the Wi-st 
Indies and America. This odious but lucrative trninc, the 
inhumanity of which was not denounced till a much later 
date, was of a nature too well calculated to allure the ad- 
venturous spirits of the period: and Drake, at tl e age of 
twenty-two, desirous of extending his professional know- 
ledge, and participating in its gjiius, embarke^l for Guin^. 
in a squadron commanded by his reputed relativi-, (.'-iptain 
John Hawkins, in which he had commnnd of tbcivditlu a 
vessel of only fifty tons. The history of this unroriunatf 
voyage, the last of the kind which Hawkins evi-r madr, 
offers a curious picture of the nautical morality of the age. 
Having completed his human cargo, that navigator took 
tlie usual course to tho Cnnaiies and Si)anisli America, 
apjmrentlv quite indifftivnt whether the profits of hi.-* ex- 
pedition should be the i-esult of his ost«'nsible tra!V:ti or of 
open piracy. In passing, h*? stormed the town of KIo do 
la Hacho, because the Sjiauish governor ixfuso^l t:) tmtlc 
withhini; and soon eft er, when oft' the C(»ast of Flo;i«!;i, 
being driven by scvei*e gales to sick shclier in t -le ).<irt kC 
San Juan do Ulloa, he made two of the i>rincip:J iu!ia))i- 
tants hostages to secure himself from retaliation. Jioiv. 
while debating whether he should not at once .sclvx' upon 
twelve merchant ships lying in the port, and l.-idi.^n with 
cargoes worth £200,(KX), his position wns rendfri'^l extreme- 
ly critical by tho aiTival of a powerful Spanish IUm t. having 
on board goods to tlio value of marly two niillii.uLs scer- 
ling. In the pn»speot of so t^'mpting a prize, tho llnr^iisli 
commander would willingly have hazaixlcd an !:otiori,"not- 
withstanding great disparity oi foive ; but. dreading tlie an- 
ger of Queen Elizabeth, he made a truce with the Si Mii.mls, 
and suffered himself to be lulled into security. The Don?-, 
however, were even more than a match for tlu h- unwel- 
come gnestfl in duplicity and cruelty, nn«l only adln'rod to 
the truce till they could bruik it wi'tli impuniry. Accord- 
ingly, while the people of Hawkins were (]uif tly repiiirini; 
and rcvictualling their shijis, they wore treaohcrouisly at- 
tacked by a powerful force from land and sea ; numbers 
were massacred in cold blood ; and the only vessels that 
escaped were Hawkins's own bark the I^Iiiiion. and thu 
Judith, commandetl by Dnike. After incrcilibh; hard- 
ships these two vesschj succeeded in i-eachini Jin-land, 
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"wliere thf roLition of t)ioir Eiiflcii!ii^:$ produced au iudt»- 
liblc improc-sioa ou tho ]opul:ir Mind. 

Our lioro Iip.d onibfirk^d his wholo foriun? in. this dis- 
ft.>)truiL3 ox]w<iitioii. nnd he ki'l 1oj>t MI. Henco was laid 
the foundaliou of that di'i ii-i-ookd hostility to the Kpauiards 
which hft ever nftcrwaifjls vviiicfd — a fooling not a little 
confirmed by the oxhorUitions of a thaplain to the fleet, 
who ftS8uro\i him thut, ns he had »ufiered from the treachery 
of tm» kinj; of Spain's Kubject<». he mi;;ht lawfully make 
rop:*i -.lis from that monarch whenever anil wherever ho 
could. Fuller yavs — • TliO ciso was clear in sea divinity, 
and few arc such infidi^ls as not to believe doctrines wliidi 
iiinkc for th'.'ir piMtit.' Uo tliia as it may, Dn&ko no eooncr 
develoijod plnns fur r4tt;icldnp: the Spanish American oolo- 
uies, than he found numerous .idventurcra ready to aid 
him with money and ] personal pji.si.'^tance. He niaflo two 
preparatory voyage.-, first witii two sliips and then only 
with oni\ in which lie csircfully ri*coni?oitred the scene of 
his future exploit.'*, imrvrjvod his ac^inainfjince witli the 
C'jnsts and i^hni'l-' « f K'.mli Arijincri. and, it is coolly added. 
aii'.jisseil eorjiestJi-c; of inomy * by playing tliescaiuau and 
th" pirate.' 

Thu.** cxperl-'uctd and n-'Mforwd, and having obtained 
a n»gular thou;;h secret couuiiis>iion from tho queen, he 
I'ljide his first bold end darinp attempt at repri.««al. In 
Afrty 1672, with two small vi?sbelfl— the Pacha of seventy 
t ms, and tlie Swan of twonty-live tons — i\\o united crews of 
vi'liich amoimte'i to seventy-three men a^nl boys, he 8aiie<l 
Tor the Spanish M;i.!n, whore h-r was joined by a ves.sel 
from tlio Isic of Wijrht, havln;:; on b<5an.l tliirty-cight men. 
With this insipjnifii'ant force, he sui-piised the town of 
Nombre ilo I'ir^.-i, thi-n t!:-.* entropnt betwpi*n Old Spain and 
ti:e wealth of Mexico nnrl Peru. The place was captured 
almost without iv.-ist:in'.'e ; and thou.<ih the adventurers 
wc*rc 8nmewh:ir. di.5:ii>rointi»d of thi-ir expecttni booty, tliis 
Wfts amply made up to th<^::i by ihc capture^, soon aft^r, of 
a smnjr of filly mul-s laden with gold and silver. Having 
f:aine«l tho friendship and exchanficed presents with an In- 
dian chief, the navi!!;'toi" now partially cnwsed the isthmus 
of Daricn, and for t'lc first time obi:une<l a view (^ the 
jrreat Pjnific. an or'.s'.n I'itiicrto clos^il to En^rlisli enter- 
jirisc. Willi a kind of pi- *.y then vi-vfcctly intelligible, he 
gn/ed for a wiii^e intently on i's boundless wat^^ and 
tlion praye<l <{r.d ; > • prantl.ini life .?nd leave to sail once 
an Knfrlisli sIiIm Tijon i*rt l/.jsom.' Such was tlio earliest 
aspiniiitm lirr^^licd titter »h"se no'n'.o iliscovcries which 
have einw sh<. 1 «uch ImU'c on the maritime fame of Eng- 
land. Wliili"! indulj^inpr tlu =e emotions, however, the ad- 
venturer nover hwt siuht of tl:« m«ire obvious purpose <rf 
Lis expedition — ujiin<"iy, p]r.;iili.r. Al'tLrFcvcral other ex- 
traord:inry :viv4 iiiuiTs an 1 ^»me hnlrbi'eadth C8capi»s, he 
sot snil for Kn.ilaiid, with his fragile harks absolutely 
Irodc 1 and oiammetl witli tri.'asure and plundered mcr- 
chau'liiC, and r •.::;Iiv I PI;, ni-.-rah ou tlio 0th AugiLst, 1673. 
It was the k'abbti thrifty, a; id Iho townspeople were at 
church, but the u-y^-i of l)ri\kv'< itturn no sooner reached 
th'.ai than *theri! rciiiair.ul fuw or no people with the 
preacher,' all j'a.-liin;; CA^i v\y out to welcome the Devon- 
shire hsro. 

Tho successful ij?suc of tho'.e ndwniuns obtained fjr 
l)rake at cnce fortune, fair.e, nnd n-jble patronage. The 
wealth he had ac(]uir(yl en.il)lc<l him to fit out three stout 
frigtitcs, which, with himself a^- a v«)luutivr, he placed at 
th«r dis^iosal of AValUr, Karl oi* Ksse::, tii" fatJior of Eliza- 
l>oth*8 celebrate<l favourif.*. Of tlicse Jit- was of c-ourse ap- 
pointed conmiandcr, nnti jierformed ;rowl i^erv-ice in sub- 
<luing the rc>ielliou tli'n i-apini; in Irtlaml. These cx- 
j;!oit8, and his former rtpulation, pvo.MireJ him an intro- 
duction to hermaif'sty — a distinctnn which he prized the 
mnre as it i»ronnHHl to farther what was now tho j^cat 
ri; jiH-'t of his t.himj^hti», a voyage to the Pacific. 

In tJie year 1.577, the monarcliics of Spain and England 
W(rc etill nominally at peace, though llie subjects of both ! 
crowns wen; tn;ra.:^d in constant acts of a^cgression and . 
violence against each other, which, thou^i not openly 
c>untenaac{'<l by the sovereigna^ msn at least tacitly con- 
nived at Accor<liu|!;]y, Dnke fimnd fittte difficulty in ob- 



tiduing the dwadod though secret sanction of l-llizalieth lov 
another nuuwudin? expedition, in witlch ho oont:.-mpl:ii(-d 
the realisation of his long-cherishcd ]1l:r|,o^e. TJw n\iuia- 
ture fleet, with which he proposeilto make war on the po.s- 
8«.'ssions of the most powerful monarch in Ke.rope, conuistf- 
ed only of fivo vessels, the largest one hundred, and the 
smallest fifteen tons, and containing a crew of lti4 men, 
* gentlemen ' aud sai 1 ors. Among tho iicn tUnicn were some 
youths of noble fiimilics, who, not to mention tiie plunder 
anticipated, went out * to learn the ai-t of navigation.' The 
adventurers set sail ou the llith December, and first touolied 
at Mogadore, ou the coast of Ikrbary, where one of the 
sailors was captured by the Moors. Sailing thence, they 
reached the Portuguese i:«Iund of San Jago, having taken 
and plundered several vc^sscis which fell in their way. 
Hero they seized uy^on a ship belonging to that nation, 
laden with wine, cloth, nnd genenil merc)iandi.se, aud hav- 
ing numerous pfij<.sonj;er6 on boaixl. The:-:e cr^piives Drake 
disnu'sii^cd at the first convenient place, giving to each ln.< 
wearing apparel, ami pre;^enting them with a butt of wine 
aud some provisious, and witli a pinnace ho liad set up 
at Mogadoi'e. He, however, detained the pilut, Nuuo da 
Silva, an expert mariuer, who was well ac«(uaintod with 
tho coast of Jii'Azil, and afterwards publi^^heil a minute ac- 
count if the voyage; while the capture<l vessel itsi'li" v/as 
manned and plnecd unilert]iL^c<»ninand of Thomas Drake, 
a bi-othcT of the onimodoixj. 

Having cros.><(Ml tlie lim; without nu cling anything more 
remarkable than tho tropical phenomena of the air and 
waters, the adventurers cast anchor within tiie entranct! nf 
tho Rio de la Plata, on the 14th of April, whence they si.ou 
atler steered to the southward, along that wild coaxt mucc 
knovm as Patagonia. Though tlio avowe<l olijccts (.f our 
hero were little better tlian open robliery, he 8(.-eii-is at uo 
time to have indulged iu thut treachery and patuitouM 
cruelty which liavc go often disfnjraccd Kuropoan v<iy£.;rers 
in l)arbarous lands. (Jn the contrary, he endeavoured to 
cuUivate a friendly correspondence with the rmle nativoy, 
and in his progru:s ojx'ned at various places an agrt^vible. 
if not very profitable traffic. The narrative gives littU^ 
sanction to reports al>out the gigantic stature of these 
people; but they are describc<l a** t?trong nuide, middle- 
aize<l, and extremely active, with a gay and checrt'ul di»<- 
position. For such triHcs as the English besiowe^l. tin y 
gave in return bows and an-ovi.s, and oilier rude inipli. - 
ments. and soon became familiar. This good luiderstaiiil- 
ing was not, liowever, invariably presei-vcil : f -r on an- 
other part of the c^»aiit a misimderstailing Icil to an en- 
counter with the naiive.=', iu which several individuals ou 
both siiles lost their lives. 

On the 19th of Juno the voyagers cas^ anchor in Port 
Julian, near tlie Sti-aits of Magellan, where they were ni»:c!i 
comforted by finding a gibl)et standing — * a proof that 
Christian peoph.' had becu there before them.' Ilorc an 
e%'ent occurred which has l)een considered the mo.-<t <[U'..'.i- 
tionable a<"t of this di»tinguishe<l navigator. Tlii.s W'ls tho 
trial and execution of -Mr Thomas Doughty, an oflicer of tin? 
squa-.lrxn, on a charge of cons j.»i racy and mutiny. Though, 
pi'ojjcrly speaking, no stretch of authority oti the part of 
tho commander, supposing the charge to be wi:ll ftjundrd. 
great obscurity has always involved tlus trans»a' lion ; l-nt 
the liigh characrf'T of Dniko for humanity and fair-il'.\iling 
among his associate.-* peems to make it prtjl able th:it the 
punishment was deserved. Afar tlic execution, Di;".ue, 
who possessed a bold natural cloquenc.-, :iddres^<;d his 
whole company, exliorting them to ' luiity, obedience, 
and regard to our voyage ; and for the 1»-;*er ccmfinnatiou 
thoreoK willed every man the next .'?ui.«hiy following to 
prepare himielf to recj.'ive tlio conimiiiilcm,' of which ui^- 
conlingly all very devoutly pavtnok. 

On the 20lh of AugiLst.*l>riike reached Cape Virgene??, 
aud sailed throu;ih the dreadt-tl FLi*nit of Magellan, being 
tlic fourth navigator who had peifonned that passage. 
By thhitime his fleet had been re«lucirl to only tliree vt-s- 
sels, those considered unserviceable having been broken 
up. Tho diaracter of Uiis (b'(!icult n.-.vigation is now ::o 
W(^ knowu» tliat it may suflice to say Uiat he cleared tho 
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western entrance on the 6th of September vithoat acd 
dent, and at length attained the long-desired happiness of' 
sailing an Engli^ ship on the Soath Sea. Here his com- 
rades expected to begin the main business of their enter- 
prise, and hero also commenced their chief difficnlties. 
The ship commanded by Thomas Drake was separated 
from the others by a violent tempest, and never more 
heard of; while of her two consorts, the one in charge of 
I^Ir Winter took advantage soon after of an accidental 
separation, and sailed bock for England. Drake was now 
left alone with only one ship, and driven by tempestuous 
weather as &r south as Cape Horn, the very opposite of 
his intended route. Undismayed by these adverse circum- 
stances, he resumed his voyage northward on the first 
favourable opportunity, and on the 6th December reached 
Valparaiso, where he captured a valuable prize, laden with 
gold, jewels, wine, and other merchandise, and of course 
pillaged the town, which only contained nine families. 
Booty was now obtained in abundance. At one place a 
Spaniard was found asleep with thirteen bars of silver 
lying beside him ; * we took the'silver and left the man,' 
quaintly says the account in Hakluy t Soon after they 
captured eight llamas carrying two hundred ponnds weight 
of silver ; and in the port of *Arica two or three small ves- 
sels wore seized, in one of which were found fifly-seven 
wedges of silver as large as a brickbat Tidings that the 
English were on the coast had now been dispatched to the 
governor at lima ; but the difficulty of travelling in these 
trackless regions was such that Drake outstripped the 
messenger, and on the 18th September, 1579, surprised 
seventeen vessels lying at Callao, the port of the very city 
where the viceroy resided. Here, however, he learned that 
he had missed the great prize of Ids voyage ; the royal 
gnllion, called the Cacafuego, having sailed for Panama, 
thirteen days before, laden with gold and silver. With- 
out losing a moment, he immediately set out in pursuit^ 
closely chased by the now aroused and enraged Spaniards, 
whom, however, he speedily distanced. Notwithstanding 
his eagerness, he took time to capture and rifle four vessels 
he met in with on the way, resolved apparently that no 
contingent advantage should interfere with present gain. 
At length, on the 1st March, the royal gallion was descried 
from the mainmast, her crew altogetlier unconscious of 
the daring enemy who was rapidly approaching. She 
was boarded and taken without much difficulty, and was 
found to contain twenty-six tons of silver, thiiteen chests 
of rials of plate, and eighty poimds of gold, besides dia- 
monds and inferior gems, the whole estimated at 860,000 
pesos. 

The great object of Drake's companions had now been 
obtained : if they could carry their booty safe to England 
their fortunes were made. But through all these scenes 
of pillage, their bold leader himself seems to have nursed 
the ambition of discovery ; and the idea of a north-east pas- 
sage to Europe, for long afterwards the ignis fatuus of 
mariners, had taken strong hold of his mind. Besides, he 
could hardly hope, in the fiico of the awakened vigilance 
and anger of the Spaniards, with the whole coast aroused 
against him, to make a safe return by the Strait of Magel- 
lan. Possessing the unbounded confidence of his crew, ho 
easily* persuaded them to adopt liis views; and having 
taken in water and repaired their vessel at the island of 
Conno, the adventurers, on the 24th March, continued 
their course to the north. While at the latter place, the 
pinnace had brought in a prize laden with rural produce, 
but which also contained letters from the king of Spain to 
the governor of the Philippines, and certain charts of the 
route to that settlement, which subsequently proved of use 
to the captors. Another valuable prize was token on the 
Otii April, one of the articles being a falcon of finely 
wrought gold, having in its breast a large emerald. 
Finally, the small settlement of Guatalco was taken and 
ransacked, and there also the prisoners were set at liberty, 
together with the pilot, Nuno da Silva, who htt^ been 
brought from the Cape Verd Islands. The north-€ast pas- 
sage to England was now the sole object : and by the 8d 
of Jime, Drake had sailed 1400 leagues on different courses 



without seeing land, having reached the 48th degree of 
north latitude. Here the cold became bo intenae, not- 
withstanding the season of the year, that meat froie the 
moment it was taken from the fire, and the ropes and 
tackling became stiff and almost unmanageable. Putting 
back ten degrees, the adventurers anchored soon alter in 
a good harl^ur, on the shore of an inhabited country in 
88 deg. 80 min. north, probably the port now known as 
San Jhtmcisco, on the coast of California. Here thej had 
some singular interviews with the natives, who showed 
themselves very friendly ; and during one barbarons cere- 
mony, their king or chief was supposed to make a formal 
resignation of 4iis dominions in favour of the English cap- 
tain, who very politely accepted the gift on behalf of his 
sovereign. The rigours of a northern climate had now so 
fiEur cooled the courage of his crew, that Drake ahandoned 
all hope of finding a north-east passage, and at once 
adopted the bold resolution of crossing tlie Pacific, and 
sailing to England by India and the Gape of Good Hope. 

Our limits will not permit us to trace minutely the 
course of the navigator in his homeward voyage. He 
crossed the Pacific without accident, and on the 8d Novem- 
ber reached the island of Temate, where he was hospitably 
received by the king or sultan, trho is denominated by 
Fuller < a true gentleman pagan." Having thorough^ re- 
paired his ship at a place called Crab Island, on the ooaat 
of Celebes, he reached Java, after a difiSeult navigation, on 
the 12th March. Here the voyagers ei^oyed twelve davs 
of uninterrupted festivity, the five chiefs of the island, who 
lived in perfect amity, vying with each other in hoepitafily 
and courtesy to their visiters. From Java our navigator 
stretched right across the Indian Ocean to the Gape of 
CKkkI Hope, which was doubled without difficulty, and 
thence shap^ his course for England. He arrived at 
Plymouth on Monday the 26th September, 1679, after an 
absence of nearly two years and ten months, daring which 
he hod circxmmavigated the globe, and carried on a course 
of successfHil privateering unparalleled in the annals of na- 
vigation. After some little delay Drake was most graciously 
received at court, and Elizabeth now asserted more firmly 
than ever her right of navigating the ocean in all its parts, 
and denied the exclusive ri^t claimed by the Spaniards 
over the seas and lands of the New World. The whole of 
England rang with the praise of Drake's achievements; 
and though the queen lUlowed certain merchants (who 
complained, not without abundant reason, of having been 
robbed) an indemnity out of the treasure which he had 
brought home, enough remained to make the voyage pro- 
fitable to all .parties. By Elizabeth's order, Drake's ship 
was drawn up in a little creek near Deptford, there to be 
preserved as a memento of the most memorable voyage yet 
achieved by her subjects ; she partook of a banquet on 
board the vessel, and there knighted the captain. The 
author of the memoir in the 'Edinburgh Cabinet Librai7' 
well remarks : * The expedition of Sir Francis Drake thns 
received the approbation of his sovereign; and as the war 
so long impending was now unavoidable, his depredations 
were forgotten even by his detractors, and his fame be- 
came as universal as it was high. Envy itself had even 
been forced to acknowledge, not merely his maritime skill 
and genius for command, but the humanity and benevo- 
lence which marked his intercourse with the barbaix>as 
tribes whom he visited, and the generosity with which he 
uniformly treated his Spanish captives, though belonging 
to a nation at that period of all others the most hateful to 
Englishmen, and in some respects the most injurious to 
himself.' 

With a brilliant reputation, and high in fiivour with his 
sovereign, Drake could now aspire to the first nmritiroe 
employments. In 1585 the war with Spain virtually com- 
menced, and our hero found himself once more at the head 
of an armament destined to carry hostilities into the Spa- 
nish Main. On this occasion his fleet consisted of twenty- 
five vessels, two of which belonged to the crown, and there 
were on board 2300 seamen and soldiers. Among the 
commanders were the celebrated Martin Frobisher, Captain 
KnolliBi and other distinguished men. After cruising tat 
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thai by thi;^ (l«^uUt»ry ivar&ro lii.s forces were gradually 
reduced withont any substantial advantage. Chagrin and 
disappointmeut had also begun to undermine bis health, 
and he now began to manitbst a degree of despondency 
hitherto foreign to his character. 

The enterprise, howcrcr, was not yet abandoned. The 
towns of Santa Martha and Nombro de Dies were taken 
with little difficulty, and at tlie latter were obtained two 
tlionsond pounds of silver and two bars of gold, with other 
vnluable articles. Sir Thomas Daskorville now mode an 
offort to penetrate to Panama with 750 soldiers, through 
the rocky passes of Darlcn. This £ital attempt gave the 
death-blow to the expedition. At every step he was as- 
j«ailefl fiv>m the woods with a deadly fire of musketry; 
foi'tificaliona hnd been thrown up to impede his progress, 
Midd<.n anibiisca<k'S burst on him IVom unexpected quarters, 
till, allt'r advancing about half-way, the dispiritMl wreck 
of his little force, exiiaii?ted by fatigue and privation, were 
forced to retreat to the ships. This last calamity proved 
too much for even the strong mind of Drake. A fetal dis- 
ease had broken oiit nmonyr the crews, and soon deprived 
them of the able pcrviccs of the chief surgeon of tlie fleet 
To this malady the dispirited commander himself fell a 
roady victim, and, after struggling witli it for twenty da^s, 
lie expired on the 28th January, 15(^5, in the fifty-first 
year of his ajrr. ()n the same day the fleet anchored at 
Porto Bello, and in sipjht of that place, which he had for- 
merly taken and plundered, liis remains received a sailor's 
funeral. 

*-Tho wavps bocanin Ma grinding sheet, 

Tlio wr.tpra wcro liis tomb ; 
13ut for hin fame the ooean sea 
Was uoi Bafllcient room.' 

Tlie greater part of the life of this eminent man was 
spent in prosecution of the various public and private en- 
terprises we have been endeavouring to narrate. Of what 
may be called his private history very little is known. It 
is ascertainefl that he married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir George Sydenham, a landholder in Somerset ; 
and that he sat in two parliaments — on one occasion, in 
1 592-3, for the borough of Plymouth. He had no children, 
but bequeathed a valuable estate to Francis Drake, his 
nephew, who was afterwards advanced to the baronetcy. 
The elo(^uent writer in the 'Cabinet Library,' formerly 
<iUoted, describes him as of * low stature, but exquisitely pro- 
portioned ; Ids chest was broad, his head round and well- 
formed. He had a fair and sanguine complexion, a coun- 
tenance open and cheerful ; his eyes were large and lively ; 
his board full and comely, and his hair of a brown colour.* 
His whole countenance displayed that quick ond resolute 
character conspicuous in all his actions. Of his extraordi- 
nary talents his history affords continued evidence, and 
though fond of amas5dng wealth, * he was generous and 
boimtiful in its distribution. He has been charge^l with 
ambition ; but it is well remarked that never in any man 
did thrJ. infirmity take a happier direction for the welfare 
of his country. His example did more to advance tbe 
maritime power and I'cputation of England, than that of 
all the navigators who preceded hun; he indicated or 
led the way to new sources of trade, and opened that cor 
reer of commei-cial prosperity and national aggraudise- 
nu'nt which his countrymen are still pursuing. Poets and 
liistorians celebrated his courage ; and after the lapse of 
more than two liundred years lie yet lives as the mytho- 
logical hero of the traditions of his native province. Hos- 
tile lands ofTereil ecjual tribute to his fiime : when tidings 
of hisrlonth were carried tb Panama, two days were given 
to public roi<J(.'in^!< ; and Lope do Vega, the most popular 
poet in Spain, composed an epic poem to revile his deeds 
and calunmiate his memory.' Wo must judge the darker 
shades of his character by the stanrlard of his own rough 
times ; and though in numy of his exploits he appears 
clucfly in the light of a daring and skilftil buccaneer, it 
cannot be forgotten that the most exceptionable of these 
enterprises wero di'-ectcd ajraiiist that bigoted and grasp- 
ing power, which had rvcr shown itself the unwearied 
en«^'my alike of England and of European liberty. 



THE STRAYED CHILDREN, 

Tbb shepherd's often seen at creniog iida 

To pause awhile, in pcnslre mood, beride 

A rained cottage, standing lone and still. 

Beneath the shadow of yon distant hill ;— 

A naked roofless thing, without a door. 

Weeds in its hearth, and nettles on itit floor. 

With empty windows waUiofc in the wind 

To throe old trees that crcr-ic and mi>nii behind. 

And one lived there, some sixty years a;j-«, 

BcloTed of all, a»d scarce the bad his fin*. 

For orer oped his heart to tnio of wont or wo. 

His sire and gmndsire had before him 1)cen, 

In turn, possoivors of that hnmblo scene ; 

And held, at little price, a i>icce of ground. 

Which cac/i returning year with needful plenty rrf'irxj'J. 

And so they liTcd, and waxed in years, and died. 

And had their place from sire to von supplied. 

And he, who then in tlicir quiet fnotsteiM trodc. 

Was like thcraselTes a follower of his God. 

A wife ho had. and know a father's joy 

In one fair girl and one red elieekcd boy. 

But worth nor wealth can keep that p('wcr at b.o.y 

Which turns or kings or cottars into clay. 

A wintcf s cold sut resolutely down, 

i\nd kept Its place till autumn's leaves wore T>TO-.m ; 

And then it stretched hiu^ weak and thin and r.in. 

Upon his lowly conch<~a dying man. 

' Come near rao, Jean,' the anxious hut^band siiiil, 

' The debt 11 soon be sought that mann be p:ud. 

Ye'll need to baud your head aboon my breath. 

For, oh, it's cauld and lalsh the word o' dc^. 

Tent weel the bairn-; — dl^cix^etly use the ro<^ 

And mind Uiem o' their bibles and their (lod. 

Our trystln<;-place was fsnco the auld thorn tree. 

The niest ane. Ixum, will in the kirkyard be. 

And now, fareweel ! and may the Lord * 

Ills heart grew big and stopp'd him at the wt^nL 
Ho tried to swallow something— but his head 
Fcil dowly back, and laid him with the der.d. 
But f^om the stone-still eyes, and down tho w:^n 
And sunken cheeks, his tears of blessing ran. 
It was a sight to haunt the mind for years. 
That widow gazing on her dead man's tei^rs. 
Anon she knelt, and moved her faltering ton;^i<^. 
While round her nock her wcopiug children c]in i'. 
And cast herself and burden en iicr God, 
And prayed for grace to bow R-ncath the rod. 
If day reveals the earth's refreshin.? green. 
In night's dark eyo the starry skic5 aro seen. 

And time went by, and it ha* power to soothe 
And chasten griof, as streams their cbannc-^s (<Tnc>f>tL ; 
And she was blcss'd, as wid<;wed heart could h.:. 
Her thriving crops and prosiHjring bairns t • sec. 
The boy was six yc;trs now, tlie {.'irl Viiis nine ; 
She fair as mom, be dark tu f>jT<:A [>inc : 
Ho quiet and nmody, but of warm <Kcp Ihvc ; 
She quick and pay, but gentlu r.s the ^^»^<: ; 
Both frank to friends, with pmilc end pr-v.cpt r<.'j>J y. 
But both to strangers, as the landmd, shy. 
Thrice from the hills had rwi-ed the Ijanimai^ (l'-f\lr. 
And thrice had autumn settled on tlte woimIh. 
Since weeping neighbours their ari-^i.stance irave. 
And bore their taihcr to hii* honour 'd ;;rave, 
When came a mom that brt»u3ht n<it morniu;; * lij:'.?. 
Ft.ir seas of mist made up a svconti ui^hi. 
Their mother's gone with No^^ for tlio cw. 
And youth imfettercd gambols cuily now. 

• TIz, Willie, tig ! ' the playful wstcr cn'i^s ; 
Tho boy purroesi, the nimble mnidon iri\ 

On through the mist they double and they wJn<?, 
The giggling girl before, the cnmest b*»y ]>ehlnrl. 
i91te slacks her speed thtit ho may lead the way, 
' Tig. tig ! ' he cries, ^nd l^-uuds in ndrlh awAy. 
The chaM It turned, and, as they deftly ran, 
Kach one maintains a nmninr: lire of fun. 

* Tig; Ug, again ! ' the girl exclaiuis and flies. 
But ho grows sad as after her he Ides ; 
For. wearied now, he falters in tho roar, 
And she draws up to spare his coming tear. 
Hail, sacred pity, woman's noUest dower! 

At onoo her weakness and her foaree of ptfwer. 
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'TlgandalNurloy!* eries the exhatifted boy. 

And ends the contest with a shout of Joy. 

She takee his hand, and homo they chatUng go. 

Bat home no more nor mother shall they know. 

' Where are we. Hary, for I'm getting lame ? * 

< We ran fta, WiOie, hat well soon be hame. ^ 

Oorae ran a bit, for Pre to sew the dey« 

And mother will be angry If I stay away.' 

Thoy ran. but soon the idle race is by. 

For Willie's strenqth is g<me. and he begins to cry. 

Mio t.'vkes him on her bhck, and prese es oo. 

But what \a puri>090 when the power is gone ? 

She set? Lim do^ra, unequal to the load, 

And seeks about for some familiar road ; 

But every thing a foreign afipect wears 

Amid the mist, and nothing seen declares 

That home is near. ' Oh, Willie ! dinua cry 

Or 111 cry, too,* she says do«ponding1y ; 

And then her fcirrow's pent and prison'd tide 

Bursts thrnugli itA doons and sets restraint asido. 

Their soIm and teon in mingled current flow. 

And each adds unction to the other's woe. 

Amidjft their grief, they both at times exclaim 

' Oh, mother, mother, come and tak' us hame ! * 

A crow rc|>eatH iti low hoarse monotone, 

Sweeps into sizht, and in a moment's gone. 

The well-known sound rerires their sinking hearts, 

New hope inspires, and coura(;e frosli imparts. 

They rise, and more, and sob in silence on-' 

For sobs will come, as wares when winds are gone>- 

And CTcn sobs a kind of company be 

To those who wander in extremity. 

Tis crer thus among terrestrial things, 

That tears brint; tears, and grief companions brings. 

A fallen briar j-icrsos Willie's foot. 

And leares a prickle broken by the root 

r.K-r Mary tries to pluck the evil out, 

{^ciroo sees for tear5, or knows what she's about , 

In vain f>1ie tries, the cruel shaft has gone 

Tlirou^rli ekin and flesh, and settles at the bona 

^hc ukes him up, in fit of wild despair, 

And runs with him, but rans Khe knows not where , 

tk>un. soon she falls, and f4rugglcs hard for breath. 

Like one that's sealed near the gates of death : 

Tliat coQtilet's past, and then her tears have place. 

And then she turns and looks in Willie's face. 

Oh, MluLt a look of love and utter wo ! 

Which uf-nc but he that's felt can ever know. 

Bbo Vxiien his foot, all swollen, red, and sore. 

And wipes away the sand and clotted gore. 

And ea>Y to him, • Oh. Willie, diuna ay ! ' 

' I canna help it,' U hirbrief reply. 

A l>ark is hearrl, but far away it seems : 

' It's Xora, WUUe ! ' • Nora ! ' WiUie screams. 

' Xura ! Nora ! ' shout the exulting pair ; 

But uu response gives Nora to their prayer. 

• I'm sure 'twns Nora, Willie/ ' So am I.' 

^nd then afresh tbcy raise a piteous cry— 

And as they cry, the little b«y limps on. 

Nor feels the thorn that rankles at the bone. 

<Jh ! would some power r.rrcst them n» thoy go ? 

They're near to clifl^s whure ferns and bushes grow, 

And where the mist in denser vcAnme broods. 

And hides the glen and its impending wo(m1< ; 

Another step, and o'er the roeks they go ; 

They stand, thank God ! and tears Iwgin to flow 

For hope is sinking, and desimir fills up 

The growing space in hope's fast ebbing cup. 

No Nora comes— no helping hand appears— 

Fo down they sit to shc<l their bitter tears. 

Few words are sidd, but long and sore they weep. 

Till wearied nature seals their eyes in sleep ; 

And there they lie in strict and fond embrace. 

Arm lock'd in aim, and face saluting face. 

May He who fed the prophet in his care. 
And Israel led aao« the stofny wave ; 
Who opei hU htnd ant gbit 4ht Ann food. 
And wanns tte MB t« «l^ iMaaoiv brood : 
into fotdM ld« flock ttn^ aMBlilqriiid loM), 
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Lot no dark dream baTo access to their sleep. 

For one wild start would hurl them o'er the steep. 

And leave a Bachel who would comfort shun. 

And clamour on for daughter and for son. 

Alas ! poor woman, little doee sho think 

Her children lie upon the rcry brink 

Of those dread crags, where death in ambnsh lies, 

With outstretch'd arms, to snatch his destined prize. 

And yet. perhaps, 'twere better did she know. 

For mother's fears heap wo on crowded wo. 

Which sting like adders. In a wound that's green. 

And plant the fang where but the sting has been. 

A mother's terrors, dread and strong as death. 

The stout heart awes, and cuts the strong man's breath. 

See where she flies, in desperation wild ! 

Hear how sho cries on each beloved child ! 

And scarcely waits to li&t if answer's given. 

But ren<ls tho air, and stoni's the gates of hearen ; 

Heaps blame on bbime, a? if by demons yell'd, 

For want of care, and warning voice withheliL 

• W^ho's there ?' Inquires a vcjce profound 
From out the mist. She rarhes to the sound. 

' My bairns ! Oh, Jamee ! they're lost ! wh.it will I do ? 
He char^itMl me wi* them, but I've proved untrue ! ' 
' They'll soon oast up. compose yourself and try ' 

* Ye nocdnn speak, I'll have my l.-ninw or die ; ' 
And off she runhes. shrieking, in despair, 

' Where are ye. JIary I Willie, are ye there ! ' 
The farmer runs, iixfccled with her fears. 
And. as he runs, ho wiiH><i the gathering tears. 
And cries in thunder, ' Mary, are ye there ! * ' 

But echo only answers to his prayer. 
The farmer's house they fortunately near. 
He turns aside, and shouts that stones might hear. 
' Come out, baith young and old. and lend your aid ; 
And bring the dogs ! the widow's bairns are stray 'd.' 
Away they soour througli wood and valley wide. 
And lusty shouts rewound on every side. 
Tho frantic motlier with the fanner flies. 
And hill and glen re-echo with their crioti. 
Two tedious hours of dread suspense are spent 
In fruitless search and loud and vain lament : 
The widow's heart and strength are failing fut ; 
Her breath departs, and stopping still at last. 
She whispering ct^-s, and holds her aehing brow, 
1 dreaded this — but all is over now.' 
' No ! not 1^ all ! they'll soon cast up again.' 
' Ye necdna speak. I ken it's a' in vain ! 

It's good he didna live to sce't ; if he I 

But I maun gang to them ; they cannot cimic to mc' 

That moment, up tho !;len, came shrill and clear 

The bark of Nora. Half in hope and fear 

She shrieked back a loud and wild reply. 

' It's something. James, I ken by Nora's cry ; 

Oh, if it's them ! ' And ofT again she bounds. 

And < Nora ! Nora ! ' thn»ugh the glen resounds. 

O'er stream and eairn. through shrab and tangkd rccd. 

The faithful Nora, at her utmost speed. 

Bounds, plunges on. and dashes to their side ; 

Then flings away, and oft returns to chide 

Their tardy steps. Slie leads them up the glen 

And down a slofiing pn^s, then up again. 

To where the diflli their Juttiitg shoulders thrt'W 

Full fifty fathoms o'er the depths below — 

And there they are. O God ! that ciy of fear. 

And frantic joy, Wiui tcrrihio to hear. 

They're in her arms ; but light she feels the lend. 

While clasping, kitaing thorn, she blesses Ood ; 

Eyes the ^rk gulpli, and strains its threatened spoils. 

Scarce feels anmrcd, and backward still reeoils ; 

While Hera, whining, to the children leaps. 

And James lo<Jcs on, and wonders why he weepe. 



SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE FRENCH. 

ROOHEFOUCAULD. 

Self-loYe is the greatest of all flatterers. 

Tho passions often make a fool of the most skilful men, 
and often render the most foolish skilful. 

We hfifB fill strength cnofoj^ to support the misfortoncs 
of oiyir fellows. 

M«B ^TO nothing so freely M their adTices. 
^ Hothing is so much liable to lessen tho satisfaction with 
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Chn^tians; at the beginning of the eleventh, the Norwe- 
gians; in the seeon.l lialf of tlie elercuiL, the Swedes and 
tbe Icelanders. The period of the establishment of Chris- 
tianity among the Slavic and Hungarian tribtis Turicd from 
the eighth to the eleventh century. The lithuamans irere 
not converted till the beginning of the fifteenth ; and the 
LjpIanrJi'rs are scarcely more than half Chrizitians at the 
present day. Just as in our island we have dLdricts when 
the people arc much more ignorant than in others, and 
where the popular superstitions still retain tiivir hold on 
tlic peasantry, so was it with the Teutonic tribes in the 
earlier ages of their Christ ianity. In the midst of the Chris- 
tian peoples, there were still districts where the light of thp 
(iospel had not penetrated. Thu.-^, in Xcustria, the banks 
of the Loire and the Seine — in Uurgundia, the Vosges — in 
Austrasia, the ^Vrdcnnes, were inhabited in the sixth and 
seventh centuries by people who were mere pagans. 
Similarly there dwelt pagan tribes towards Frieahuad and 
in Flanders, long after the surrounding tribes had been 
convertfd. From this circumstance it arises, that among 
some of the earlier monkish writers wc have nodees of 
heathen customs which they had had an opportunity of 
witnes::;ng, and allusions to articles of tho older crcdl 
which still in their time survived partially, and which now 
throw great light on the history of Teutonic MytJiolocv. 
Moreover, when Chri-itianity was fully established, ui 
their convenuon the old pagans had received a new bdid^ 
without ({Uitting altogether their old one. There were i 
certain beings of tho ancient creed who were wordiippcd | 
as god^, and with whom the people were only acquaiatel ■ 
tliruii^^h their priests; and with these Christianity of coone 
clasrhed at its first introduction. But there was a mocli 
larger class of beings of tho popular belief witli whom the 
people supposed tliey had a nearer connexion, and whose 
influences, good or evil, they believed themselves to bedaiij 
experiencing; these were, like themselves, works of the 
Creator, witJi passions, too, like themselves, and in whose 
invisible society they were themselves fref|uently lir^nic. 
They were substantiid beings also, but of a fui* more refined 
nature, and infinitely more powerful. They wielded ilie 
elements, caused most of the visible convulsions of nature; 
as well as many of the accidents with which liumanitT 
was visited. Wlulc Christianity destroyed everywhere the 
worship of Woden, the belief in the airy spirits of the popu- 
lar creed was unimpaired; for, whatever diiSerent o]»inio& 
the monks might entertain of their nature and calling, tlicr 
found nothing in their own faith which directly proscrib*^ 
them. In fact, tho popular belief in tliese things and thtir 
effects was so intimately interwoven in the national charu- 
ter, that they held by it like tiie language, with whick 
also, they had a strong tie in the multitude of worils wi 
names for things and circumstances which called then 
perpetually to men's minds. The common ceremonies «f 
life at every minute bore allusions to them ; things so dif^ 
ficult to eradicate, that now. after so many centuries of 
successive improvement an<l refinement, in our salutatirns, 
in our eating and drinking, even in otu- childbx^u*s ganui, 
we are pcrpetmilly, though unwittingly, doing the samf 
things which our forefathers did in honoiur or in fear d 
the elves and nymphs of tlie heathen creed.' 

While these causes contributed their share, however, to 
render compatible witli the profession and practice of Chris* 
tianity, the belief and practice of many of the ancient pagan 
superstitions of the east and north of Europe, other ngt-ncics 
equally subservient to their perpetuation were at the saDie 
time at work. For, ' not only were the popular sapond- 
tions of our pagan forefathers preserved in their fiill fiotti. 
after the introduction of Christianity, from tho cironmstAnco 
of their having considenible influence over the minds of tLe 
monks themselves; but tho first missionariea. by adopting 
many of the objects and places of former worship, in tbr 
hope of tm*ning more readily the piety of their conveTt5 
along with tliem into another direction, and sometimes in 
the pride of showing liow the new religion had seated itself 
in the verj- strongholds of idolatry, were the cause of pre- 
serving, in the traditions of the people, many legends and 
articles of tomipr beliof, which otherwise would have iicriah- 
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given, exoept the extraordinary one of putting to silence a 
Mr John Bellenden Ker, who, in order to settle what has 
been termc-d * the pozale of the origin of proverbs,' has in- 
vented a theory, which, if not altogether an insane one, is, 
l.owcver, allowed to be scarce worthy of refutation. If our 
readers are desirous to know more about thc-io matters, 
we must refer them to the work itself, and now procccl to 
the fifth e^say, which refers to the Anglo-T*itin poets of the 
twelfth century. Uteraturc and science, as our readers 
ai-c aware, had, under the warlike policy of a long succes- 
Fion of Roman emperors, been nearly extinguished in 
Kurope, when the Cliristian clergj', by the patnmage and 
ci)nver:?i()n of Constautinc, came into repute. Christianity 
lirts been falsely charged with the crime of putting down 
learning and science, because, for a number of centurio?, 
the secular policy of the popes was unfavourable to their 
revivtd. Yet, in what have been termed the dark ages, 
litei-ature and science were cultivated even in our own 
country to an extent scarce to be cre^litcd by those who 
have bestowed upon the subject a merely snT>erficial 
notice. The following observations, therefore, will instruct 
many of our readers, and gratify all of them : — 

* In fixing a period for the general i*evival of learning, 
wo arc a])t to forget or neglect what pi'eceded it Many 
talk, and not a few write, of dark age^* — of ages which, as 
they think, produced nothing worth calling a literature, 
while, when wo examine their productions, in as yet their 
only repository — the cotcmporary manuscripts that are 
pi'eserved in our public, and in some of c*ur private, li- 
braries — wc discover tliat tho.^e very ages were brilliant 
eras in tho liistory of science and letters. Few who read 
in our own native history the triiublous reigns of the 
tr.'elilh century, are aware tliat in England it was an age 
of literature — that it produced innumerable works on theo- 
logy and on science, history, and poetry, and romance; 
and many a reader of modem Latin verso will be startled 
when wo tell him that it produced Englishmen who, in 
writing that language, approached in some degree the 
purer models of the classic age.' 

So far were tho clergy of the early centuries from posi- 
tively prohibiting tho study of tho classics or the cultivar 
tors of science, that, says Mr Wright^ < it is a curious 
circumstance^ that, on every side, as the northern and 
Teutonic colonies obtained firm and quiet settlement^ a 
liigh taste for civilisation and literature immeiliately de- 
v(rlopcd itself amongst them. The extensive cultivation of 
literature among the Anglo-Saxons, is proved by the nu- 
merous remains in tho vernacular tongue, which, after the 
shocks of so many centmics, arc still preserved.' 

* Abelard and the scholastic philosophy,' is the title which 
Mr Wright has appendetl to his sixth essay, which wo re- 
gard, however, as about the leas-t interesting of the series. 
It is, moreover, the shortest The same observations do 
not apply to the next, which has for its title^ < Dr Grimm's 
German mythology,' which contains abundance of instruc- 
tive, edifying, and, at tho same time, amusing material. 
To the admirable observations with which the essay opens, 
wo specially solicit the reader's attention : 

* (.'Imstianity was first intnxluced among the Teutonic 
tribes about the beginning of the fourth century, when a 
few missionaries carried it to the banks of the Rhine, and 
to the Alamanns and Goths. Among tho latter people it 
obtained a permanent establishment during that century, 
being first adnptcii liy the Wcst-Goths, and afterwards by 
tho £ast^<;thi<. 1'ho Vandals and tho (tepid:e followed 
soon after in thi-ir foot'itps. TIk^ Burgundians, in Gaul, 
became Chrijftians at the l>eginning of the fifth centurj-, 
and the Suevi, in Hjtain, about fifty years later. At tho 
conclusion of this centiuy and the beginning of the next, 
tho Franks were convert<;d, and they were followed by the 
Ahimanns and tlm liangnbanls. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries followe*! tlie conversion of the Bavarians; in the 
eighth, that of the Frieslanders, the Hessians, and the 
Thuringians; and towards the ninth, that of the Saxons. 
In Britain, tho Anglo-Saxons had received the (Joi<pel 
about the conclusion of tho sixtli and the bccinning (»f tlie ' 
seventh century. In the t^nth oonturv the Danes became 
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ft.Hi,thit§ \/t If,*, ^vfi ;•♦/:*.« '/ //T//:«<^^. Vr\ttf^A Hfflith, 

r:t fffythUft, hhft »«« uinU-fl \ty itthrruky: Vi h'm 4ZC«:II«rrit 
i.tUtft, te wMitth/ Jiurwuh t$t»rr*Mhiit^ i^rthiiw\iiKrH kV/tit Um; 
M./I '/f l'/'*/^ Of llt#r>!^' \MrfuU Ju.tti*'*'. WM tk': i:ld^t, 
hfi/l f/«r fjT'- yhti* t)i4: //fily 'Jiil'i; h'; tv(M t/'/m «t Norwioh 

ifij/ H4gilf ht n v'-Tjr i-nt\y nv*; hi4 f>nj'l«-rit HtA iiffii^ionatt 
fii'/itM r <lMplii^<-<l ffri-ai wi>florn iiri'J t4:wU:rut;tM in h^r ni'Klo 
i,T iiinnnffiriK Um^ ifit<fr<'Mtirijf rhiM. \*nPMiouHi*:\y fund of 
H/ivri-f* li'TU'ir. nUn t/^'ik a plfutiiin; in ififijMiri;^ into th^^ 
htttkul ut lii-r inftint mmi tu-^t^-i tfitniiur \Jt h*'r ofin ; nor WhH ! 
flM4 iifii«i|i:<-f«i;riil. Hiiiitli'N lov«! for fiowiTH iin<l f>hriib4 
liiwl MO fiiily toll oH|fifi, liini h: n*"^'! t/f If! I in ufl^r yt^n 
Unw IhiiL, nAui\riu/, ttliovi- utl oIIhtn Um* ri<:h hlfrtiHomH of the 
Willi RNiTiiry, lilt liowi-vr wiifi(<'<l lln! nniount of Hlrcngtli 
liiiiilMilit for |iliii<kiiiK iiicni oft' tin; nliilk. 

in |HTiihlnK Dm u'-fiMinl if'ivt'.n uf Mr HniitirM boy]ioo<1, 
Wii ntK inrrlhlv ri'hiiM'lHl of rowpcr. Wo nro informed 
ttiiiL wlii'n li iTiIld, fid ni'iitii wi-ri! Iiin nioriil HcnNibllitiiw, 
iliiil fur u woiil ur a ilioitti;lil In* f<'iin>(l niiKiit Int wronf^, ho 
i'i|ii«rli'ni'i>(| III! ihit \Mtnfu of u lirokcn luiil contriti' Hpirit 
Til irlyii UN >!iiiiin ritni'<<|ilii>n of thi^ intcnHity of nutntal 
NH'iii,v wlili'h Ihn piHM* hny niiiNt. hn\t^ rnihintl on Huch 
iii'i'ittiliiiin, nn nrn Uilil ihiit wiiiMi In f^itiin> iifo lio ro- 
••iiMihI III iiinniurv ihi'M« vnr\y Null'iTinKH, ]w fitlt iim much 
pity fnr hlniMtOr im im rmilil hav«« dono hail ihn imlivi- 
<liiri) whii rnihirisl ihnii lM>«>n vmuw other pornon. A 
iipiitillilllly Nit tiit-i>nNii iinil iirut4« niiiHl havo nintribiiUMl, 
11-4 III ihn oiinii iir(-nwpt«r, to nuiko tho IhivIiinnI of Hniitii a 
npriiii ni' niiflrrlnK unil Hiirntw. had nut tlio niaUTnal oyc 
biMMi I'linnUntly wulvh(\d of hli rhildlHh movomnitH. TiiiM 
wnii ni«Hnllii)i( in ilio cimo v( tlio port of Ohicy, who lont 
U\t niiiihoi' whni onlv ta .v«*ar or two ohi. It wiui n public 
'<i*hiinl, Auil lh«« brulnl unmki* ho Qwvi* met with, thnt itgunni 
rnwpiM'i Iho «Mlui*nllon whioh Hmith nvoivi^l. howcTor, 
wn-t rnUn«ly dmiirMtii*. ho \wxvr wnn at » boartling-nohiH)! 
rM'H. Hud. n-1 il' Ito know hi« iiitlrmitv. Imd a ^n^al liorror 
i>i bohtit mmU to ono. • Tho Uwt ninstoni, howoror. whioh 
tho oit V %>( Norwich NiroribHl attondoil him at homo, and ho 
'ii'ipniiil iho knowiiMlitit of grammar onlv thrtm^sh tiio 
Iritin longuo. An Kngbith isrammar. ho ha^i iVotiuontIr ol>- 
m'ivihI. ho uo\or had. nor did hi:* pnttloionov in liatin ox- 
I ltd lH\\i%iid iho nidimontM of tho laniiuaKt* till lio had 
prts'MHl iho UMial |M»ri»Hl of a m*hiHtUH\v*8 ap*.* If (^nvith 
\\i-i (UHunalo in |Hw*M'!«>in»s a mothor whos»» timo durinjc 
loH nt|;iiio\ \Ka« almost oxoln^ivoh dovotini to hi;* idiv»ioal 
M»d utotal i>uprvtniond«'n.v Mill mt»rx* ivn^-idoraMo worv | 
ilto ad\atiiH<vv ho iIomv^nI tWtu tho iimnM^ls and oxamplo ; 
ot nn o\«s*U«-ii( tUthov. atlor ho hsul attaini>) an a pi* somo- '■ 
^h"*! ni,\»v adxnnoisl Mr Sta*a;*t. tho oldor. w**, ^o ar«* " 
mio»»i\%sl, A utAn \»ho to iitvit >ttvni;th ar.d ^diditv of' 
Mt.Kuiort uuit«\l a \Mtlln.'«(i\l mtr.d and )v!i^ho«i t^Mo^ 
V.Mt\< vnt %» how a W^ to O'.tt^on Wt no*N for tho nsvv\*rv 
iM hiv h«vi!th. a Ui^x >Rbo t.vV an utton^l in him. tV\m\ t3:o 
«>^««v)M ^^n xho had tvMWuNl of J-.-v »•*.»■> .'r*:ovN aiul t^a'nl. ,c\*t 
Jvt^x )SM«nAd.Nl t.» •VV*0 ^■'■'' 'o.'^v.tv Vov.^> to t5*.o a*vu>:v,t, 
o; iVi* >V'W»'S '.^Vl:«*l^\^ lh.» »vv,M\;*.io«,v »a.* thrtU oaloS 
n».i8 Ai \\w )\:\\i. ^o »-.vv. V^ ."ivx-.;,5.v.> avv'vdiC'.o.r. Kvar-ro 
«i\ udo'.^t-aKo ^^\••., / w, '•,*'.*•. .\v.d ^ifc^rAi a Sfcr,'.:**.*rti\. 
< V,-^ w.» 'on< xvv,n1 »■•. ;'.v-,s %:,^ v/^:vx %.C sVo N'vl «rit<'rs 
,>■ iV ,vun(\^ >ii*v'V «>/** ''.Av.ii-,.ftji;v *.> v.x'Vor: Ho >.i<^ 
*»»N\ i» « x'.;v.','«V >»V' |t"*-**»v» * V :■;.*« '.aXj^- /* iV ItA/.ar, 
•id «S\>» *,\m;.;\\5 a >.*tvt ,"»« i>-.v.V r»^c vr >.;:v.iv*;*. w>v>. 

» » **sit'.\< V V .• >.-* ^>a>. " x^^ "». N ', ,* a-.- ,"«* ^ >ii '.^-i* . ' ^JW ."i^i^ 
.\;-'.v>MiM >..; 'w,'*, ,T.N^*\x •.'.~.v><>*,v. f." >. -* r<..>vc*fc *r>.; :: 

'■ v« ^r^x •.NNxv%>M .v.-.-r.\vr. >k^r^.\^^ fc-^.*. -.r.v .•,"' » ^* >q:J ,•♦**¥ 
f.- O. r V «.% >.!> .«^ "; %%v x'^Ys* a'-.-CNN Ko.* iSf ?w *o; >.*•"• ii*^ 
X «,«N > ■« ^ ' ^ V r.- I V " w%. \vt*« ,v' > > J\-'W**:>.V .'W •*.>;<*.. 



fr«at 'pnfrrieiieT in e!«e&ct BcbcZarebip. Tlw ctSMEst 
iiayiitj wfaieb, had he hm. sent to a pnbHc scboC'l. mi^ 
hkwt pr*jt»d &tA] Uj him, htgui gridaaHj to HimiTri^k 
mdfT the kiikd and gcnerrms treatznent be nzufonniT ez- 
f^TKnc^ : and so &r wis he from exhibiting in after Izj; 
arj^thixig like the nerrons ehvness which marked the ^ 
pearance of the amiable Cowf«r, that the mo«t promisoi 
fcAture of hia character was Teir probaUv physical aod 
mental courage ; and it has been said of him. that * Feariaf 
(jtA hf kn^'W no other fear.' History had in the e&rly 
part of hilt life, more than any other kind of reading c&- 
frafrerl his attention. At the age of eleTen years he eoat- 

{Kibefl an imaginary history of Scotland, * which,' san 
iia widow, ' if invention be the proof of genius, must i* 
accirded to him eren in this youthful cfibrt ; for notliin; 
is IhjttowcI ; not only is it very fiurly and correctly a- 
prcjMed, but the drcj^ses, language, and furniture of Ids 
minute po}iulation show rery uncommon originality d 
dfMign.' If Smith, when a boy, bore a resemblance t) 
Cowpcr in moral sensitivenesSt he no less was his coontn^ 
part in a quick perception of the ridiculoos, a lore i£ 
drollciy and liamdesa fun forming obviously an origjiul 
part of his di:j2)osition, united, however, to so much sweet- 
ness of t<>mpcr and refined amiability, that it nevo- iiu 
single instance was known to give offence. 

Though the education, under his father's xx>oC wliid 
young Smith received was highly liberal, it was &r tarn 
originally entering the thoughts of that parent to derou 
his son to any of the learned professions ; on the contrtir, 
liod parental wishes been gratified, the future presdent d 
tho Linnican Society would for life havo been chained to i 
tho desk of a city merchant With tho thoughts of trade, ' 
however, tho young philosopher was never satisfied, and i 
some years were passed in doubts and wishes that kept him 
very uneasy. All this while ho was on enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the beauties of nature. For shrubs, plants, and ■ 
even tlie most common wildflowcrs, he had a passion equally 
rofiniHl and intense. What first brought him acquainted ! 
witli liM future wife was a conversation into which he wu j 
led with her mother, when, sent on a message by his &tb€r, ■ 
ho was shown into an apartment decorated by her hand 
Willi wreaths of tho Calluna and Erica Tetraliz. * The ap- 
(H':u'anoe of these beautifUl flowers,' says Lady Smith, witA 
inimitable delicacy, * led to harmony of ideas'on other sud- 
jwti*, and provtHi the beginning of a friend.<rbip which uw 
never impaired by time or a nearer affinity.' It was iM 
till tho age of eighteen, however, that Mr ^mith began !•■ ; 
study botany in oarnost. A coincideuee. which in the as- I 
tn>:ogio ag*^ would have excited super^iidous awe. i* rs " 
ivniiHl bv him as havin;: difrtingui^hod the eommeucecmt , 
of Mudii's. the sui\'«.^^sful prx^wcution of which uliimatriv 
TaiKsl him to an eminence scajvely inferior to that o«i 
pioxi by Iho great Swodi<h naturalist hims«l£ • I became.' 
he My*. • at tho aw c( eighteen. desin^iL* to stndv boMar 
as a »?ic^cv. Tho on'y K^^k I could then procure wis 
IVrkonhout* H;:d*on*# F'-ra b&vicg K-oome e^irome> 
50Arv,>f. I root^lvAi K'rker.bi i:: on the Cih cf Jar^uarr. 
1 7 7n a!^,i on tho '. Ii;i N^jTml w::h infnite delicti, to exV- 
n-.ir.o tlio V'ox Fur;;. n.v-< .c»-:rjr.-;n furie^ iheon'iy pka 
th; r. ;r. :^ow;T. 1 ihtr. r.r<: vvr.Tniitn^ie*! tbe nauve rf 
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friends, Iiad the honour of foundinf^ the celebrated society and was uiilfomily listcncil to with dcfcrciice oud markod 
for the prosecution of the study of natural history. The , admiration. Uis excellont fatlier was quite overjoyed by 



unliable l)r Walker no sooner heard of what they had 
done, tlmn, entering into it with liis accustomed enthusiasm 
irnd kindness, ho granted them liis museum to meet in, and 
favoured them besides with the use of his books and spooi- 
mens. Nor was this all ; that eminent professor begged to 
be admitted an ordinary meml>er — a ro(lUc^t wlucli, we 
need not say, was most cordially complied with. Num- 
bers of the most intelligent and disstinguislied youth of 
ICdinburgh made the s^ime ]>etllion, among whom was the 
late Earl of Glasgow, the Earl of j\jicriuu, and the famous 
LoLtl Dacrc. As a proof (jf the cst<>('m in wliich the 3'oimg 
Non\ich botanist was already held, he was the individual 
inviterl by acclamation to take tho chair on the second 
meeting of tho society, common courtei>y having I'cndored 
it of course necessary that l)r Walker should preside at 
the fii*st Dr Walker, about tliis time too, declnrrd, bofore 
a public meeting, his doeidiHl conviction that IMr Smith 
knew already more of natural histor3' than anybody ho 
had ever bc^foro mot in Scotland. Writing to his motlier 
on tho 10th of May, he tells her of a plan suggested 
by l)r Hope for a tour to tlie IIif;hlands on foot, to bo 
undertaken during the sunumT. 1 le det-cribes himself as 
feeling quite melancholy at the conclusion of the college 
classes, so many students gi)ing away, and all the places 
which used to bo so checii'id and busy quite vacant and 
gloomy. About this time Dr llopc announced lus inten- 
tion of ^ving a medal for tlie best collection of tlie nativo 
plants of Scotland and those of the materia mcdica, ex- 
tenfling the l>eni>rit of it not only to his own pupils but to 
the members of tlie Si>eiety of Natural History. * It will be 
worth trying for,' says Smith to his mother, * and I 
have little duiibt of getling it if I try; such an honour is 
worth the talking pains for.' In the beginning of June the 
student made an excursion to Kirby Lonsdale, in Westmore- 
land, to visit liLs fiiend Mr Batty, extending it to Yorkshire, 
wheiT, by appointment, his father met him. Broussonet» 
tho celebratcil French naturalist and intimate friend of Sir 
Joseph Banks, accompanied liim on the expedition. On 
his return to Edinburgh, Smith was received by his numer- 
ous fiicnds with gi-eater cordiality than over, Dr IIo^io 
declai'ing that he had greatly missed him, and needed him 
at hand to keep him from Boientifio mistakes. About the 
beginning of August, Mr Smitli, in company with the son of 
Dr Hope, made his promised excursion into the Highlands. 
Bad weather prevented him from receiving from it the 
amount of enjoyment to which he looked forward. They got 
no further than Ben Lomond, to whoso siuumit^ however, 
they ascended, and thoiigii cloudy weather liid from them 
the almost inconceivably magniticent pr<»spect they would 
otherwise have witnessed, Mr Smith had preat reason to 
be satiofiwl with liis botanical success. On tlie 3l8t Do- 
oember of the fiamo year lie pave in u paper to the 
Natural History Society on tlie ]ihenomena of vegetable 
odours, which gained liim extraonlinary applause. He 
also gave in his colUtai«>n of the native plants of Scotland, 
l')V which, as lie hims;"lf autiripati«l, the gold medal pro- 
niij^etl by Dr Hope was uiuininioualy awarded. Ho was 
alxmt the same time cho^-en fii^st proident of the society, 
iu such a distinguished man nor as furnij-hed undoubtcxl 
testimony that ho was rcgai df d as its chief supporter. He 
formed an intimacy this wintt;r wiJh tho amiable son of 
Dr lUid of Glasgow, the autiu.r of the celebrated work on 
tho human mind, who had come to Edinburgh to cfim- 
meuco the study of medicine. Tiiis interesting youth died 
in about a moutli after Ids arrival. * Ho was the lost,' 
^ays his friend, *of a numer<»us lamily, who Imve all died 
about tho saiae age, just cntciring upon life. Hi.s father 



hearing of the laurels which he almost weekly woil ' Thwo 
distinctions,' eaya Mr Smith the elder, ' are, I flatter my- 
self, prognostics of the eminent rank 3'ou will by and by 
stand in, and the use you will be of to yourscli; yoor 
friends, and the world ;. pleasing reflections indeed to pa- 
rents who have your interest so much at heart.' 

Loaded with honours, and bearing away with him the 
best wishes of its most dii*tinguishcd inhabitants, our hero 
left Edinburgh about the middle of June, 1783, and after 
visiting his parents at Norwicii, proceeded iinally to Lon- 
don, for tho purpose of still farther prosecuting lus medical 
career. On tho 2oth September, lie accordingly took lodg- 
ings, with his fellow-student Mr Batty, in Great liV'indnml 
Street, at the top of the Huyniarkot Hu here attended the 
medical school of Uie illustrious Dr Pitcoim, and also the 
groat school of anatomy of which Dr John Hunter wai at 
that time the head 

His success iu London, as a student of medicine, wss if 
possible still mui'c decid^ than it had been in £dinbur^ 
Dr Pitcairn spoke every where of him in terms of thf> 
lughest admiration, and the practice of physic would as- 
suredly have become the pui'suit of his after life, had not 
tho splendid collection of Linmuus come into his posaee- 
sion by a straugo coucuiTuice of tho most unexpected 
events. 

A short wliile afler his arrival in London, young SniiUi 
had the happiness of being introduced to Sir Joseph Banks. 
One morning, in tho coui*sti of convei'sation, he was in£>nned 
by tho distinguished baronet that the museum and libraiy 
of tho celebrated Swede were upon sale. He learned, too, 
that the sum demanded fui' tlie whole collection of books, 
manuscripts, and natural history, amounted only to one 
thousand guineas. Sir Joseph sti'ongly advised the young 
botanist to attempt the purchase. Singularly enough, the 
person intrusted to make the sale was no other than his 
old friend and fellow-lodger Engelhart, who had been 
written to for this purpose by Dr Acrcl, professor of medi- 
cine at Upsal Dr EngoUuul wrote immediately to the 
professor recommending his friend, and Mr Smith at the 
same time forwarded another letter to tho same per^a 
requesting a catalogue of the whole colleotion, and inforxo- 
ing him that if it answered his expectation he would be 
the purchaser at the price fixed. Still the main diffi- 
culty remained to be overcome. Mr Smith, the lather, 
tliough far from parsimonious in his habits, was how- 
ever highly economical. Ho liad acquired by his own in- 
dustry and perseverance a considerable fortune, and was 
by no means ignorant of the value of money. When lus 
son, therefore, wrote to him stating his wishes in rofereooe 
to the museum of Linnrcus, the old roan was staggci«d» 
and something like a mild but firm refusal seems to be 
couched under the gunrdeil phraseology of his fir«t letter. 
A second letter, reiterating the persuaBions in the finite 
luul but little more effect. Repeated efibrta» however, 
produced some change of opinion, and at lasit all relqctuit 
scruples surrendered before tlie power of parental love. 
Tho son had hia father's coixlial permission to make the 
desired purchase. Tliis, however, was not aooomplished 
with oase; a great many eminent naturalists in the dtf* 
ferent nationi of Europe became oandidates for the in- 
valuable repository of the celebrated Swedish sagcu Ona 
tliousand guineas wa^ the prioe fixed, aiid no more was 
to bo taken ; but out of &o many that offered themiaelTtt 
as purchasers it hecame diiiicnlt to select. The inffo- 
cnce of the elder Engelliart at head-quarters was howefov 
great, and young Sutith, after a considerable alternation 
of hopes and feurs, became the fqrtunate candidate. We 
need not say that. fVom the moment he became possessed at 
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h!« fi.nnw^Tnl?/^'*^*'''^ ^"*^'"^^ possible positiou auiongst we find the following passage :— * Your noble puivhaae of 
1.1S iciiow-siuuents. Ho gpoUe ollen in the Medical Society, I the Linniean cabinet most decidedly sets Britain above aU 
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.-iiiii tiiu wlioio cxprcssioa of his face was cbauged in an 
instant. 
' I can't find my stockinp^s, mamma,' be said. 

* Thore they are, under the burpau,' returned Mm Bur- 
ton, as gently as she had first spoken. 

* Oil, yes, so they are/ cheerfully replied Harry; *I 
couldn't see them nowhere/ 

* Did you think cryinpr would brinc^ them ?* 

This wao said with a smile and in a tono so unlike bis 
mothor, that the child looked up ajrain into her face with 
surprise that was, Mrs Burton plainly saw, mingled with 
ph'.'isnrc. 

* Do you want anything piSoP' sh^ asked. 

* No, mamma/ he replied, cheerfully j * I can dress my- 
self now.' 

This first little effort was cro^nrd with the most en- 
couraoring results to the mother ; she felt a deep peace 
settling in her bosom, the consciousness of having gained 
a true victory over th^* perverse tendencies of both her 
own and the heart of her boy. It \v:is a little act, but it 
was the first fruits, and the gntherin^^ even of so small a 
harvest was sweet to her spirit. 

At the breakfast tab'c the usual scene was about being 
enacted, wheu * speak gently' comin**" into her mind pre- 
vente<l its occurrence. It seemed almost a mystery to 
her — the effect of words gently spoken on one who had 
scarcely heeded her most positive and angrily uttered re- 
proofs and injimctions. 

Although Harry was not as orderly in his behaviour at 
the table as the mother could have wished, yet he did 
much better than usual, and seemed really to desire to do 
what was right. For nearly the whole of that day Mrs 
Burton was able to control herself and speak gently to 
her boy, but towards evening she became fretful again 
from some cause or other. From the instant this change 
made itself apparent, she lost the sweot influence she had 
been able to exercise over the mind of her child. He no 
longer heeded her words, and she could no longer feel 
cilm in spirit when he showed perverse and evil tempers. 
When night closed in, the aspect of affairs was but little 
diiTerent from that of any preceding day. 

Heavy was the heart of Mrs Burton when she sought 
her pillow, and the incidents and feelings of the day camo 
up in ^e^^ew before her mind. In the morning her heart 
was calm and her perceptions clear ; she saw her duty 
plainly, and felt willing to walk in its pleasant paths, iln 
treading these she had experienced an internal delight 
unknown before; but ere the day had passed, old habits, 
strong from frequent indulgence, retumed, and former 
effects followed as a natural consequence. 

As she lay for more than an hour resolving and re-re- 
solving to do better, the face of Harry often came up be- 
fore her. Particularly did she remember its peculiar ex- 
])rei:siou when slie spoke kindly, instead of harshly reprov- 
ing him for acts of rudeness or disobedience. At these 
times she was conscious of possessing a real power over 
him ; this sh(> never felt iu any of her angry efforts to 
subdue his stubborn will. 

On awakening in the morning her mind was renewed ; 
all passion had sunk into quiescence : she could see her 
duty and feel willing to perform it. Ilarry, too, awoke as 
usual, and that was in a fretful, captious mood ; but this 
rippling of the surface of his feelings all subsided when 
the voice of his mother iu words gently spoken fell sooth- 
ingly upon his car. He even went so far as to put his 
arms around her neck and kiss her, saying, as he did so — 
* Indeed, mamma, 1 will be a good boy.' 

For the first time in many months the breakfast hour 
was pleasant to all. Harry never once interrupted the 
conversation that passed at intervals between his father 
and mother. AVheu he asked for anything it was in a 
way pleasing to all. Once or twice Mrs Burton found it 
necessary to correct some little fault of manner, but the 
way in which she did it, not in the least disturbed her 
child's temper, and Instead of not seeming to hear her 
words, as had almost always been the case, he regarded 
all that she said, and tried to do as she wished. 



< There is a wonderful power in gentle words,' remarked 
Mr Burton to his wife, after Harry had left the table. 

'■Yes, wonderful indeed ; their effect surpriaes me.' 

' JiOve is strong.' 

' So it seems— stronger than any other influence that 
we can bring to bear uinm a human being*.' 

' Whether that being be a child or a fiill-p^own man.' 

'True, without doubt; bat how hard a thiDO- is it for 
us so to control ourselvejt that the sphere of all our actions 
shall be full of love. Ah. me ! the love- theory in a beauti- 
ful one, but who of us can always practise it ? For me, I 
confess that I cannot.' 

'Not for the sake of your children P' 

' For their sakes I would make almost any aacrifice, 
would deny myself every comfort — T would devote my 
life to their good; and yet the perfect control of niy 
natural temper, even with all tbo inducements my love 
for them brings, seems impossible.' 

'I tfaink you have done wonders already,' Mr Bnrtoo 
replied. ' If the first effort is so succeraful, I am sure yoa 
need not despair of making the perfect conquest you 
desire.' 

' I am glad you are sangume ; I only wish I were equally 
so.' 

' It might not be as well if you were. It is almost 
always the case that we are most in danger of falling when 
we think ourselves secure. In conscious weakness there 
is often real power.' 

'If that consciousness gives power, then am I stnag 
enough,' replied Mrs Burton. 

And she was stronger than she supposed, and strong 
because she felt herself weak. Had she been eonfident 
of strength she would not have been watchful over herself, 
but fearing every moment lest she should betray her 
natural irascibility and frctftilness of temper, she was all 
the time upon her guard. To her own astonishment and 
that of her husband, she was able to maintain the power 
she had gained over Harry, and to be calm even when he 
was disturbed. 

But in all oar states of moral advancement there are 
days and nights as in our natural life. There are times 
when all the downward tendencies of our nature are active 
and appear to govern us entirely ; whcQ our sun has gone 
down and all within us is dark. At sn^ times we arc 
tempted to believe that it has become dtrk for ever, that 
the sun will no more appear in ourhori^n. This Is only 
the nlglU before the morning, which will certunly break 
and seem brighter and fall of strength to the awrj/w 
spirit. 

Such changes Mrs Burton experienced, and they were 
the unerring signs of her progress. Sometinres for dajs 
together she would not be able to control herself; against 
all the perverse tempers of her child her feelings would 
react unduly. But these seasons were of shorter and 
shorter duration on every recurrence of them, and the 
reason was, she strove most earnestly for the sake of that 
child to reduce her whole mind into a state of order. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs Burton always found 
the will of her boy ready to yield itself up even to the cen- 
trol of gentleness and love. With him, too, was there a night 
and a morning — a season when all the perverse affefltiOBt 
of his mind came forth into disorderly manifestatioD2» 
refusing to hearken even to the gentle words of his mother, 
and a season when these were all quiescent and truly 
human, because good affections governed in their stead. 
These changes were soon marked by the mother, and their 
meaning fully comprehended. At first they were causes 
of discouragement, but soon were felt to be really en- 
couraging, fur they indicated advancemenL Faithfully 
and earnestly, day by day, did Mrs Burton strive with 
herself and her boy. The hardest struggle was with her- 
self; usually, when she had gained the victory over her- 
self, she had nothing more to do, for her child opposed no 
longer. 

Days, weeks, months, and years went by. During all 
this time the mother continued to strive earnestly with 
herself and with her child. The happiest results foDowed ; 
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war mortal hungry. So, sez I, 'Rip, whafU we doP' 
Rip know'd what I was sayin, and without waitin to hold 
any confab about it, he guv a growl and pitched right in 
among 'em. With that, I let fly at the she-bar, cos I 
know'd she was the wust when the cabs was about. Over 
she rolled as dead as a mackerel. Rip he hitched on to 
the he-bar, and they had a most mighty tussel for about 
five minutes, when the bar begun to roar enough like blue 
murder. I run up then, and knocked his brains out with 
the but-eend of my rifle. The cubs was so skeered and 
cold that I killed 'em all in two minutes with my knife. 
But Rip took on terrible about my knockin' off the old 
bar on the head. At fust 1 thought he was goin' to tackle 
on to me, and says I — * Rip, that's downright ungnrateful.' 
With that he sneaked off in a huff, but I could easily see 
he was terrible mad yet. Well, I left the bars all on the 
ground, concluding to call back with the neighbours for 
'em as soon as I could let 'em know. On the way home. 
Rip kep ahead of me. Every time he thought about how 
I killed the old bar his tail would stand right up on 
cend, he was so powerful mad. It was gettin' on to night, 
and began to grow freezin cold. About half a mile from 
the house. Rip he come to a hault, thinkin' he'd have 
another look back in the direction of the bars. The scent 
of 'em raised his dander wuss than ever. His tail stood 
right squar up, as stiff as a hoe-handle. Just then it 
come on colder than ever, and poor Rip's tail friz exactly 
as it stood. I was in a bad fix. I had no fire to thaw it. 
While I was thinkin' what I'd do to get it down again, a 
big buck-deer sprung up, and darted right over a fence 
about fifty yards ahead. Rip didn't wait to be told whar 
to go, but pitched right arter the deer. I cracked away 
with my rifle, and just raised the fuzz between hb horns. 
As soon as Rip got to the fence he thought he'd make a 
short cut, so he dashed right through, but his tail was so 
biittlc it hroke off between the rails ! Poor old Rip was 
done for good. He never had a tail to show after that ; 
it broke his spirit as well as his tul ; that's how he come 
to lose it. And now, gentlemen, I am getting a little 
dry, and if you have no objection we'll take a horn.' 

THE FERSPIKATORY TUBES OT THE SKTN. 

Taken separately, the little perspiratory tube, with its 
appended gland, i« calculated to awaken in the mind very 
little idea of the importance of the system to which it be- 
longs ; but when the vast number of similar organs com- 
posing this system is considered, we are led to form some 
notion, however imperfect, of their probable influence on 
the health and comfort of the individual. I use the words 
* imperfect notion' advisedly, for the reality surpasses ima- 
gination and almost belief. To arrive at something like an 
estimate of the value of the perspiratory system in relation 
to the rest of the organism, I counted the perspiratory 
pores on the palm of the hand, and found 8528 in a square 
mcl). Now, each of these pores being the aperture of a 
little tube of about a quarter of an inch long, it follows 
that in a square inch of skin on the palm of the hand 
there exists a length of tube equal to ^2 inches, or 78^ 
feet Surely such an amount of drainage as seventy-three 
feet in every square inch of skin, assuming this to be the 
average for the whole body, is something wonderful ; and 
the thought naturally intrudes itself— what if this drain- 
age were obstructed? Could we need a stronger argu- 
ment for enforcing the necessity of attention to the skin ? 
On the pulps of the fingers, where the ridges of the sensi- 
tive layer of the true skin are somewhat finer than in the 
palm of the hand, the number of pores on a square inch a 
little exceeded that of the palm ; and on the heel, where 
the ridges arc coarser, the number of pores on the square 
inch was 2268, and the length of the tube 567 inches, or 
47 /eet. To obtain an estimate of the length of tube of 
the perspiratory system of the whole surfiice of the body, 
I think that 2800 might be taken as a fair average of the 
number of pores in the square inch, and 700, consequently, 
of the number of inches in length. Now, the number of 
Btiuare inches of surface in a man of ordinary height and 



bulk is 2500; the number of pores, therefore^ 
and the number of inches of -persinratorjr tnbe^ 
that is, 145,888 feet, or 48,600 jards, or near]; 
— Erasmus Wilson. 



THE OLD WIDOWS UUkfENT. 

Fareweel, oh, Ctreweel I 

My heart it is sair. 
Fareweel, oh, fareweel f 

I'll see him nae mair. 

I^ang, lang was he mine — 
Lang, lang— but nae mair. 

I maana repine ; 
But my heart it is sair. 

Ilin Btoff '8 at the wa', 
Toom, toom in hie chair- 

Tho bannet aii' a' : 
And I maun be here. 

Bat. oh, he's at rest I 

Why 8ud I complain ? 
Oin my saul be bleat 

I'll meet him again. 

Oh. to meet him again 

\k'har hearts ne'er were sair ! 
Oh, to meet him u^KOk, 

To part never mair ! 



WE ABE HASTENING OX. 

Away, away, through the wild'ring maze 

Of life we are hast'ning on ; 
Like th' meteors that brighten the sky with Ibair 

Just seen, then for evermore gone. 

Like the stately ships that dance o'er the ware. 

Wafted on to a distant clime, 
We onwards speed from the womb to the grave. 

Through the billowy flood of time. 

The beauty of youth is bright on omr cheek 
And the wann blood bounds high in onr veins. 

And we utter the laugnage that young lips apeak. 
In free and affectionate strains. 

We joy in onr love with the hearts that rejoice. 

And share in the mourner'a dole ; 
For the cold chills of selflshneaa stay not car vaiee^ 

Nor freeze up the fonts of our soul. 

We are hast'ning on, and onr yonthM bloom 

Gi vca place to a sickly pale; 
Remorsaleas decay gueth on to consume. 

And strength is beginning to fail. 

Tbe garlands of glory, the laorela of war, 

Have faded for ever away ; 
The gliU«ring tiara that shone ttova. afar, 

Has vunish'd for ever and aye. 

The trials and toils which fUl up life's page, 

Are carved upon our brow, 
And the hoary hairs of feeble age 

Are sprinkled o'er as now. 



RKCBSAnONS. 

Let your recreations be manly, moderate, seta 
and lawftil; the use of recreation is to streiigUie& \ 
labour and to sweeten your rest But thore are ■ 
rigid or so timorous, that they avoid all dxreraicms, u 
not indulge in lawfUl delights for fear of offeodiiig. 
are hard tutors, if not tyrants, to themsehes; wUi 
pretend to a mortified strictness, they are ii\}iinQns t 
own liberty, and the liberality of their Ma w r ^ S k 

GEimRosrrT and iNOBAirnisa. 

Tlie deeds of a wise and generous man are fi 
clouds of heaven, which prop upon the eartii frnit,! 
and herbage : the heart of an ungrateM nm k 
sandy desert, which swalloweth with greodineis tbeiri 
that fall, but burieth them in his bosom, and pn 
nothing. 
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EXERTION AND BHCCESS. 
■ On, bow t wish I voDld strike out Bnme briRht new Mm 
by vliirh I could mnku money!' cried llamnne Kapici 
ODC nieht. as Hlie and b«r sisters dr«w their cbnim cloaei 
Wiund the fire, totnjojIiyiheinselTesaplcaBant half-lioui 
anrr ttip rest of tbe family had retired. ■ Oh, vhat 1 wouli: 
d" if I hud money, or what vauld I not do ! Id the firiit 
place, I would pay all mj fnlLcr's debts, then I would acch 
out fiiniiUes strugpliDg with porerty and an overplus of 
flJrlE. and drop Uiem a t«D-pound-not« now and then. I 
wonder rich people never think of doiii(? things of that 
I kind : I would not wait to be solicilcd. Tbcn we could lia™ 
/ It nice house and a delightlUI library, and we would often 
tritTCl about en famille. and sec places nud scenes famed 
for lieauty or aasociatioos with history and the illustrious 
deiul: oh, how I should like to tiavel!' and Marianne 
atupprd lor want of breath. 

* A Ter; pretty castle you haTo built, Indeed,' at\d Violet; 
'and with nearly as mod a fbondation for it as Alnaachar 
lad fiiT his i but seriously, as I suppose none of us will 
•Wrr hit on the new method of makmg money yon wish to 
Sad nut, we must think of taking some beaten patli to the 
same end.' 

' I haie often thought of it,' rpplied Sarah, ' and f»l 
^rery anxious to do something at least to support myself 
benching 14 said to bo the last refuge of the unfurtunalc, 
^uid were I to attempt it, I think the remark would hare 
•ouic dt^i'c of justice, as nothing short of necessity would 
^MmjH'l "le to undertake an employment which I liaie diffi- 
^cullv in persuading myself that I am capable of.' 

'Xuw, dnu't speak any more nonsense, Samli,' sud 
miarianne; ' I will piie you a list of your accomplishments. 
To liepn — yon havo a well-grounded English education, 
.suf aci|Uiunted with tho French and Italian languages, 
viDd allhoi^ not a brilliant player, yon know enongli of 
Vuusio to leach il. 1 may add, yon know ' all the other 
lirnoches of female education ; ' and finally, you IwTe pet^ 
^bct liberty to use my name as a rc&ronce.' 

> I tiiink with Marianne at present.' said Violet. 'It is 
ajoite natural fur yon both to be partial, but even suppos- 
ing 1 iiad the list of qualifieatLons mentioned, showy aceom- 
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i would probably kiye great difficulty in getting 
^tm, e:'pccially a iir?'t one.' 

> I'erhapn you might,' returned Marianne; 'but, for my 
Jiait. I would rather be .' She stopped. 

'What!' said Violet. 

' A lady's maid.' resumed Marionao ; ' one advantage 
~WOuld be, one would Iinve a chance of travelling.' 

' On the rumble with my lord's man.' said Violet, quickly; 
'who I to uie your own style of description for a minute), 
^irotecled by a coat with fifty eapcs, would rup;>art an 
^Unbrella like a balloon over your h«d, and ini)uire through 
-tho driiiling rain ' if you f'.'lt com&rtable.' Then, when a 
liTeried servant lias iiaswl us nn the street, I have heard 
jou eiclaim against whnt right any nu hiu lo make n 
ftllow-man wear tlic Imd-re of BerriluJc; how would you 
like the half of jour li'llow-serranta to be bediicocd with 
■nch bndg^?' 

•Will, if liiry lilic to df;:r^.le th-mmlvcs, 1 can't help 



it,' returned Harianno ; ' but if I were them, I would 
rather plough tlio fielda ; 1 have always tbooght ttiere is 
degree of digmty abont a ploughman, but as Ibr ' 

'Meantime,' interrupted Sarah, ' as it is nearly 01 
o'clock, I propose that we adjourn iicmedialely, but open 
the door softly, in case we distwb our bCher or mollier.' 

No doubt there are two sides of the pictnro in every 
situation, and Marianne will learn to think between ci- 
tremes as she grows older. Mr Napier had been unfor- 
tunate ; that is to say, he ho/l done a great many things 
which, if they had been successful, would have g^ned for 
him the name of being a very lucky man^^ne who saw as 
far l>efbi'e him as most people, but, as bin speeulations inn^ 
riably foiled^hewassaidto have been foolish and i mpmdent. 
Yot Mr Napier, although he had been misled by the deragn- 
ing, who took advantage of his &cile disposition, acted in an 
honourable manner, and gave up all to his creditors, who 
accepted tiie cvmpositiun offered to them, and a settlement 
was obtained. Alter the drmided crisis was Ikirly past, 
be fbl t an ease of niind to which he bod long been a stranger, 
although left with absolutely nothing. He considered him . 
self fbrtunate in obtaining a eituaUon in a mercantile house, 
at a salary which at least placed Mm above want, although 
it was so smalt as to rcndra it necessary tliat his daoghteni 
shoald adopt some plan for increasing their resources. 
These were tlio circumstances of tho family at the time 
when the conversation we set out with took place. 

The sisters were perfectly new to all the arts of money- 
making, and they often talked over (he different plans that 
suggested themselves. Teaching was the most obvious; 
and, OB Sarah remarked, tbe grand ri'fuge of the nnfbrto- 
nale, especially of the ffinale sei. They liod reod in 1»1m 
of heroines suddenly irducc-d, au]iporling themselves by 
the sale of bncy articles, the manufacture of which hod 
formerly been their amusement. There was nothing like 
a trial, so they began and knitted some beautiful shawls 
and capes, which were mode in elegant patterns of the 
finest materials, and when finished, might have vied with 
the work of the spider : they were a kind of novelty, and 
Marianne was sure they would mke. As the best plan fur 
disposing of them, Mrs Napier suggested that tbey should 
Uke them to a sliop, and request the proprietor to put 
them in his windows and take tlio trouble of selling theui. 
' You are engaged to go to Miss Morrison's to-night,' said 
he, ' and you can take Ihem into some place as you go 

The fdrls did so; but when they came to the shop they 
had fixed on, courage failed them : tliey walked post it, 
then back, then passed ngwn. ' I'IiIh is ver; fooliih,' said 
Sarah, 'and yet I cannot help it; the people oui know 
nothing about us, and if they did, we are not doing any- 
thing we need be ashamed of; the sooner we lay aside all 
remnants of pride the better.' The^ walked up to the 
window: a row of shopmen stood behmd eachof the coun- 
ters ; it was not the HUhiomible hour, and fbw purchasers 
were in. ' Wait here, and I will go in myself said Mari- 
anne. She entered nnd riplainvd her olgeat to the nearest 
shopman, who was very obliging, admired her work, and 
flitd a higher price on it tlian she expected, while his 
manner was as resjiectful as if she were going In purchase 
half tlie goods in the shop. She came out quite pleased. . 
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had been much annoywl l>y the miscomluct of a clerk. 1 not. He went on : * You Lave known lae lon^r, but ytm ilo 

which lind compelle^l him to give him his dismissal, and I not know my history ; it is right you should, for, Vioirt, 



he was a good deal put about, not havins; got another. 
Between jest and earnest, I asked if I could be of any ser- 
vice to him. lie said, if I liked, I might come and try ; so I 
followed him into the office, where I stayed a Idng time 
copying popors — an occupation he allowed I was capable 
of; and since that time I have been his sole clerk. I am sure 
there arc very luuny women qualified for employments of 
this and a kindred nature (certainly I do not mean to say 
they should turn lawyers)^mployments which they might 
undertake without tlie risk of being marked as unfcmininc, 
or as going beyond their province. And what shuts them 
out from such ? Custom, I suppose. But should not a bad 
custom be abolished, and thcnjby more spheres of exertion 
being opened, the overstocked ranks of governesses and 
dressmakers would bo thinned, and labour meet with a 
fair reward. To change the subject; 1 have been teaching 
the art of knitting lately to an old lady who fancied our 
shawls and capes. It was no ejisy business, I assure you ; 
she was very deaf, and had never tried to knit before. 
You would have been amused if you had heard us. I 
would say, in a loud, clear, and distinct voice, which might 
liave served a magistrate reading the riot act^ * Work one 
stitch plnin. next two pearled, now one o])en.' * What has 
happened ? ' she inquired. Then I would scream louder, 
* I said work one stitch oi>en,* &c. I finally succeeiled in 
my endeavours, and was reasonably paid for my trouble. 
Molet's lett(!r will tell you all her own affairs ; I daresay 
you will Iks surprised at its contents, but I have suspected 
the stiite of matters ever since she betrayed a particular 
acquaintance with the gentleman's hat on the street one 
day. The idea is delightful of having a brother, and one 
who is so unexceptionable. Wo will mL«s Violet sadly, 
with all her quiet domestic virtues, attending to every- 
body's comforts and making things all go smoothly, acting 
like oil on tJic household machinery.' * What in all the 
world is Marianne writing about?' exclaimed Sarah, as 
she threw the one letter down and snatched up the other, 
to swk a solution of the mystery. * Dear, dear Sarali,' Vio- 
let began, * I am going to say a great deal al)0ut myself, 
whicii I would not do were I not sure that what I am 
going to write will be reud by you with pleasure. I am 
so liappy, f^arah; almost too ha])py; I am afraid I shall 
grow selfish. Without affectation, I will tell you the rea- 
son at once, and it is this — I am engaged to marry Adam 
Hunter. On Tuesday, every one being out somewhere, I 
]m(\ the house to myself, and was going to be very busy 
with that (as you know) very necessary operation, ironing. 
I had got everything in tniin to begin, when the door-bell 
mug; I was a little tenr»e<l at being interrupted, but it 
being early in the day, 1 concluded it would be nobody 
but an old clothcsman. and went prepared with a civil 
answer ; for having a fellow-feeling with i)eople who in any 
way try to eum a liv('lihood, I think that the disappoint- 
ment is enough without a rough reply and having the 
dour rudely sinit in their face. Ou opening the door, 
I ."^aid, ' Really I am sorry 1 have got nothing for you to- 
day.' — * I am very sorry too, Miss Napier, for I came for 
the purpose of asking something.' was the answer. * Mr 
Hunter! I was not looking, and had no idea it was you.' 
* Then you will retract your sentence?' — * I must be told 
what it is you want before 1 can say whether I have it to 
givi? or not.' — ' Have it to give,' he repeated, and walked 
to the window, where he began to pull the leaves from our 
flowers. ' I lioj^ Miss Napier, that yon still have it to 
give,' 8»iid lie, recrossing the room and lo;)king very ear- 
nestly at me. I began to feel embairassed, and 1 continued 



I do not offer you a first love; I cannot. I wiU tell yim: 
I was left an orphan with no one to core f >r me; by 4k>3 
time I was nineteen years of age, I had worked my way to 
a respectable though humble aitiuition, wherv I miglit have 
remained, but that then I met Josephine Glover. I loved 
and was beloved; my ambition was fired; we solen)nly 
engaged ourselves, anil I left the town in which Fhe li\X'«i 
to begin a new line of action, which would place me lu u 
position to claim the Ailfilmcnt of her promise. She in- 
formed her parents of the step she had token ; they were 
completely indignant at what they termed lier folly and 
my presumption, and I was forbidden again to enter the 
house. I was at a distance, and we saw each other seldom 
and then only in public, but she was faithful. Perhap.-^ 
she was wrong, for I had neither influence nor wealth, anj 
they were rich and proud, 3'ct I prized her love all the 
more from its generosity. I had not Bcen her for some 
weeks ; there was to be a conceit, and we both agreed to 
be there ; I looked forward to meeting her with delight. 
I went ; I kept my eyes fixed upon the door ; party aft^T 
party entered, still not the one I sought for. The music 
comiuenced, Josephine came not; it concluded. In com- 
ing out I met an aciiuaintance, and after speaking a few 
minutes I said in a careless tone, * I think I did not set* tbv 
Glovers here to-night?* — * Of course not,* replied he, Oli*^ 
Glover's death is so recent.' Violet, I was calm, I even 
askiKl the f>articulars of her death in a commonplace voice. 
She had died suddenly, after two days' illness, and hal 
been a fortnight in the grave ! Twelve years have since 
elapsed, but what I then felt recurs with the vividncs c-f 
a thuig of yestenlay. Her fiimily had formerly treateti me 
with contempt; surely tlio event might have soflcncd their 
aspenty, and I might have learned it in some less aggra- 
vated form than as a common piece of news, hut so it was. 
Of all that could take place to separate U!s death alone 
had never occurred to my thoughts in connexion with her: 
I seemed almost to feel the pressure of her warm liami 
when we last parted ; and now where was she ? Violet, will 
you blame me for cherishing her memory? I believe I 
thought her beautiful, but she could not have been thnt, 
for she was i*emarkably like you, and tliat resemblance 
first drew me towards you; but now I love you most et- 
tirely for yourself: Say, Violet, may I hoi^c?* I do not 
know what my answctr was, except that it was in the af- 
firmative. TMien he left, I found that his visit liad ext«*udcrl 
to three whole hours. It would have been very pleasnnt 
to have tlirown myself on a sofa and indulged in delight- 
ful reverie for the rest of the day, but y<»u know I never 
could enjoy pleasure at the expense of duty ; so inst<^d of 
thus acting the heroine, I resumed the homely though uso 
ful employment which liis arrival had interruptt-d, rtnd n* 
I was not making tea, in place of pouring the cream ini:i 
the sugar basin or putting the sugar into the tonpot, I 
burned some of the things, which did equally well as a 
manifestation of excited feeling. Don't you tliink that th** 
confirmed love of the man, secondary as it i^<. is a fiir 
richer gift than the first passionate attachment of the boy. 
although it now appears hallowed by tlie lapse of time 
and its unfortunate issue? Be that as it may, it will be 
my study to make him as happy as Josephine herself could 
have done had she lived to be blessed in his love. It was 
a novel method of wooing to tell me I was not good-look- 
ing; it would have taken Mariannes fancy, as she likes 
something original, and I felt it as a real compliment to 
my understanding. There is nothing so provoking as to 
hear people saying that no woman can bear to be called 



rajjidly, • Perhaps you want <^ne of oiu* flowers, or is it a plain, and appear to think that one is silly enough to be 
new purse, or you wish me to work you a watch-chain?' pleased by a little flattery of one's personal appearance. 
* You Ij.ive guessed, Violets exactly ; I want them all ; I I have only to add, that of course I will expect you home 



want a flower, a very sweet one, called heart's-ease ; and I 
wnnt a purse into which to put my best treasure; and I ■ 
want a chain, a chain that will last through life. Violet, I 
want to know if you will marry me ? ' I was stunned with 
the abruptn»*ss of the r|uestion, yet no words ever C(»nveyed 
to me such blisslui feelings; 1 tried to speak but I could 



expect you 
to act as bride's-maid. What a happv meeting we shall 
have ! Your own A'iolet.' — Sarah laid down ibc letter and 
burst into tears. * Oh, I am glad, Violet, you arc so happy ! * 
she exclaimed, not remembering that Susan Cox was still 
in the room, who came and i)ut her arms softly round her 
neck and said — 
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Iinnio, accompanied by her risterF, to put in execution the 
plan they had well matured. At first they met with no 
few <1i«courajrements, but the Bchool continued to inci'oase 
until they hail as many pupils as the}* could receive. Tlie 
next vacation found the tbi*e(! siiiterfl rejoicing in the suo- 
cosa of their eiiterprifte. and Mariannc*8 project of a tour 
tlirough tlic We:!tcm Highlands was carried out witli a 
great deal of enjoyment. 

We do not know whether we are glad or porry (the for- 
mer wc daresay) about the next cvrnt we hare to record 
about Marianne ; but the truth is, she was not very long 
in playing truant fmm school and settling in a sweet 
liouse on the soutli bank of the Clyde as the neichbour 
and sister-in-law of her early acquaintance Jane McDonald, 
both of them now respectively Mrs John and Mrs William 
Cunninghame ; and the next summer, her husband having 
to visit the continent of Knropc for commercial purposes, 
he took his wifo along with him, so that she got her pas- 
sion for travelling grntifiefl, and in a more agreeable man- 
ner than accomjianying the footman on the rumble. Wc 
can give no pO!»itivii description of Marianne's marriage, 
and, negatively, we can only say that when that event took 
place tlie bricle was not attired in brown merino— a &ct 
which greatly relieved Miss Morrison's mind. 

The Fchool Ktill pi'OFpers in the liands of Sarah and 
Helen; and it was no flight gratification to tlie fbrmer 
when one day Mr and Mrs Cox arrived to put their two 
daughtt'iT?, her first pupils, Mary and Susan, again imdor 
her c«n\ She felt it as an acknowledgment of her former 
eeiTJces, and she rejoiced that »hQ would have the girls, to 
whom .she was so much attached, beside her, and could 
carry on their education as she had commenced it^ 

Isabella remains with her father and mother, whose 
hnnso is htill cnllcd home by the scattered members of the 
faijiily, although it is fVeriuently deserted, as Mr and Mrs 
N:i]iier visit altemsctely the new homes of their cirildren. 
in all of which tliey arc cordially welcomed and bclovefl, 
^nd a visit IVom gnindpapa and mamma is always the signal 
iiir more than ordinai^^ Imppiness. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

THEODORE DE SAU3SniE. 

Wr seldom see the son of a man of genius, cither in science 
or literature, arrive by his own native abilities to a high 
flrgroc of celebrity. Judging, however, from appearances, 
it would seem natural to expect a diA'erent result. What 
numerous advantages, for example, surround a young man 
ill the career of science, who from bis infancy has received 
the instructions, encouragements, and good example of a 
parent whom science has rendered famous ! What facili- 
ties are aflbrdod him for study, and counsels, to enable 
him in surmount the fifst didicultics I There is some- 
thing, nevertheless, which is more than equivalent for all 
these advantages ; as the poet says, ' A name too famous 
is a weighty charge.' The son of a celebrated man starts 
on his course more often crushed than supported by the 
name he bears ; his first efforts, which would K-e judged 
with indulgr'ncc as the work of a new man, are found un- 
worthy the brilliant rcmown under which they were pro- 
duced. As a planet too near the sun, he cannot snlfi- 
ciently separate himself from the central rays to shine by 
his own light ; discouragements await him, and he often 
contents himself with the borrowed lustre. 

Sneh, however, was not the destiny of Theodore de 
Sau&suro, thf? subject, of the prejccnt article, who a'as bom 
at (Geneva, October 14, 1707; son of Horace Benedict de 
Saussure, fmnder of the science of hygromctr}-, and the 
first to raise geology from a state of vague and hazardous 
fcpoculatiun to a science of ol>servation ; whose zeal fur 
iihilnso]ihy led him fourteen times across the Alps, where . 
he fixt'A his obser^-atory on almost inaccessible heights. 
Stui of such a man, says Sencbicr, ' he became his rival . 
afh'r having lieen his disciple.' I 

At that time the instructions givro at the college of 
Geneva, onjanised liy the great reformer, who had rega- i 



: lated all that concerned worship or education in the r»- 
I public, had undergone but little alteration. Thero the 
children uf every class received an almost gratuitocs 
education, within the reach of all ; thev were arranj^i 
in classes during the hcurs of study, but mingled to- 
' gether in their games, and returned every evening to the 
paternal roof. The course of instruction was, however, 
too limited to suit the views of the elder De Saussore; 
but very little of Latin and Greek was taught, and no- 
thing at all of geogrnphv, history, or the Hving languarrs ; 
and he hesitated to send his son to an institation on wfiosa 
system he had twice written and suggested a plan of re- 
form, lie desired to render in:>truction objective as well 
as intuitive ; that in the teaching of history, geography, 
antiquities, and mechanism, facts, material objects, de- 
signs, and representations should be offered to toe pupils. 
llie father, therefore, notwithstanding his numerous acd 
important occupations, became the preceptor of his family, 
ana, with some trifling exceptions, their whole educati<m 
was due to him. A favourable opinion of the method he 
adopted may be formed from the scientific and literary 
success of his son, and his daughter Madame Neckcr. 

It is to be regretted that wc have no details resi^ecf Isg 
the manner in which young De Saussure passed the -hyi ■ 
of his early boyhood, during a great portion of vrhich h( 
lived in the country with a maternal grandmother a'bo 
was tenderly attached to him. Finding himself af^T- 
wards, as a consequence of the system adopted for Lis ! 
education, constantly in the presence of an eminent man. I 
but of severe and decided character, he acquired a biUi I 
of restraint, holding but little communication with chil- 
dren of his own age, and a preference for solitude and < 
serious occupation to all besides. In this manner he pre- 
pared himself for admission into the Academy of (.Tccert 
as a regular student, where he soon rose to di^tine^ir.n. 
Prior to this he had studied natural philosophy, and his- 
tory, and mineralogy with his father, and had been inspired 
with the taste for experimental chemistry, of which he ;, 
constantly felt the necessity in the analyses of nsihcrsls. j 
lie gradually became associated with his parent's laboars, I 
who frequently made him go through, at home, a serici . 
of observations, on days and hours determined before- !■ 
hand, while he himself made the same observ-ations in j 
the places visited in his numerous journeys. i 

In August, 17b7, the cider De Saussure determined on 
attempting the ascent to the summit of Mont Blo'^c ; an 
enterprise in which his son, then in his twentieth year, 
was eager t o j oin. It offered, indeed, an ex traordinary op- 
portunity for a young loan to make his ihbut in the cans* 
of science, but we read in the father's own words, in his 
Foyages dans ks Alpcs, * My eldest son ardently des^ired 
to accompany mo ; but I feared that he might not yet be 
sufficiently robust and exercised in this kind of labour. 
and required him to renounce his wishes. lie remaiuei 
at the Priory, where he made with much care obson'&tifa< 
corres]>onding to those I made at the summit.' In fact 
the young man remained at Chamouni, with his brother, 
mother, and aunts, where he established his uieteoroli*d- 
cal observatory, and fise^ his telescopes to follow the 
perilous course of the adventurous traveller. At the mo- 
ment that he perceived the party had reached the sum- 
mit he unfurltMl a flag, according to the orders left by his 
father, who describes the pleasure he felt at the display 
of this family signal, which he recognised with his tele- 
scope from the top of the mountain. j 

The elder De Saussure had remarked that motcorolo^- 
cal oljservations, whether made by himself or others, had ' 
always taken place about the same hour — the middle of 
the day; a natural consequence of the ascents harioir 
generally communed at a very early hour ; and the strong 
desire which he felt to pursue these observations at differ- 
ent hours of the day and night, led him to cunceire the 
idea of establishing lumself with his instruments at an 
elevation of 1 5,000 feet above the level of the sea; and 
for this purpose, after due preparations, he set out with 
his son on the ascj^nt of the Col du Gdant in July, l7bS. 
On this occasion, in crossing a field of snow intersected 
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by Dumorous crevices, Alexis Iklmat, one of their guides, 
fiiU into a cleft 60 feet in depth, but, having clung to a 
projection abont thirty feet from the surface, he was 
drawn out by his companions with ropes, when he immedi- 
ately resumed hia position and continued his jouniey with- 
out a single remark on the accident. The moment of 
their arrival did not appear to be propitious. The tents 
were pitcb<*d on a narrow rocky ledge between two gla- 
ciers, from which descended niggod precipices, presenting 
anything but an attractive appearance for a lengthened 
residence, and the instruments were fixed and arranged 
for tlie oluervations, when a terrible storm of snow, hail, 
and thunder burst over their heads, threatening to sweep 
away the hardy adventurers with all their apparatus. 
They, however, remained there during a period of seven- 
teen days. The son rose at four in the morning, to com- 
m-'^nce the meteorological observations, which he continued 
until ten at night. He took two meridian observations of 
the height of the sun, to determine the latitude of their 
position, ami measured a base of twelve hundred feet for 
trigonopnetrical survey. He made also observations on 
the density of the air by means of the vibrations of the 
pendulum, and discovered a method of rectifying sul- 
phuric ether, which ho had himself prepared. In his 
experiments on the air of that elevated r^on, he found 
it to contain a smaller proportion of oxygen than that of 
Chamouni or (Geneva. In addition to these, he assisted 
his father in his barometric, magnetic, and evaporative 
r^b'iervations, including eiorhty-five readings of the baro- 
meter, which, when tlie disadvantages of the pavilion and 
the intense cold arc considered, reflect great honour on 
their devotion to science. They saw but one plant near 
their station, the Antia Helwtica, which, in sheltered 
spota, forms grassy tufts with blue or white flowers, and 
eight lichens ; and of animals but throe chamois, a black 
spider that lived under the stone floor of their tent, a 
woodpecker, Alpine sparrow, and a few jackdaws, attracted 
by the butterflies and gnats driven by the wind on the 
glacier. Their guides, however, who had no scientific 
jtursuit to occupy their time, desired nothing so much as 
the signal for departure ; and having witnessed the enthu- 
siasm of the young Do Saussure, caused by a magnificent 
sunset on the last evening of their stay, they feared his 
feelings would prompt him to propose a longer residence, 
to {.revent which they ate or hid the remainder of the 
provisions during the night. The loss becoming known 
tho tollflwing morning, an immediate descent was order- 
e«1. and the party arrived at Coarmayeur overcome with 
fatigue and inanition. 

l'n>m this time Theodore accompanied his father in all 
his expeditions. They were the first scientific individuals 
who visited and described the gold mines of Macugnaga, 
the inhabitants of which, but little better than savages, 
were obliged to fetch their provisions from a distance of 
five leagues, and lived on milk and rye-bread baked six 
months in advance. In this journey he verified the ex- 
periments he made on the air at the Gol du Geant, by 
more elaborate observations, the results of which appeared 
ss his first printed work in the Journal de Physique, in 
1700. Tlicse scientific joume}'s, which had been pcrse- 
verinply conducted through many years, were now inter- 
rupt (^d by the storms of the French Revolution. To escape 
the convulsions that had reached Geneva, Theodore, in 
company with Marcet. distinguished for his science, visited 
Knglnnd and Scotland, where he remained until the re- 
storation of tranquillity left him at liberty to return to his 
scientific pursuits. 

From this period his researches were directed towards 
chemical science, then cultivated with great activity on 
the Continent, but more particularly with regard to the 
chemical constitution of plants, the media in which they 
exist as organised bodies, and the part which chemical 
forces exercise in their development ; and, with the ex- 
ception of a small number of accessonr inquiries, his whole 
scientific life was devoted to the fulfilment of this object, 
in which ho did more for vegetable physiology than any j 
of his cotcrn: oi;:rics. Before his time, Priestley and In- | 



genhouz had made observations on the relation of plants 
with the atmosphere, and the decomposition of carbonic 
acid from the loaves by the influence of solar light, but 
without drawing any conclusions as to the mode of vege- 
table nutrition. Everything, therefore, remained to be 
done ; and in this inquiry De Saussure worked in sileuce 
for seven years, abstaining from publication until the com- 
pletion of his labour, the results of which he gave to tiie 
world in ISOl, in a voiume ontiWeil KcchcrrJica Ulnmioi'.t a 
sur la VifjCtation (Chemical Researches in Vegetation). 
li^ceforward his life was that of the philosopher verify- 
ing and extending his researches; occupied with analyses 
and comparisons, and repeating experiments again and 
again with tlic scrupulous care that characterises tlic real 
scientific genius. The details of these, however, though 
of high interest to the learned, possess but little attrac- 
tion for the general reader. 

As a consequence of tlic rigid education he had received, 
Theodore de Saussure's manner was marked by an ex- 
treme reserve, and the habit of solitary meditation which 
lud characterised his youth. This disposition prevented 
him from becoming a public teacher, lie wius ajipointcd 
professor of mineralogy and geology at the Academy of 
Geneva in 1802. and although he felt much interest in its 
success, and assisted frequently at the meetings of the 
members, and in the accessory labours which mil to the 
share of the professors, yet his repugnance to become the 
expositor of a public course of lectures could never be 
conquered. 

Notwithstanding his timidity and reluctance to take an 
active part in discussions, such was the esteem in v/hich 
he was held by his fellow-citizens that he was cle^rtei.^ 
member of the Legislative Council of the Republic of 
Geneva, from the time of its formation in 181} : and was 
afterwards chosen President of the Scientific Consrress held 
at Lyons in 1842. This honour, accorded to a stranger 
naturally so little disposed to seek for notoriety, is a proof 
of the high consideration which his works had procured 
him ; stiU furtlier shown by his being elected fcllov/ of 
most of the learned and scientific societies of Europe. 

The whole career of l)c Saussure presents but few fea- 
tures in accordance with that of modem scientific men, and 
was rather more analogous to those of the middle fi:;;cs. 
His was essentially a life of the laboratory and the study, 
from which he rarely issued except to give to the worid 
the results he had obtained and matured* in his retire- 
ment. Having retained to the last complete bodily health, 
and all the vigour of his faculties, he died full of days, 
April 18, 184.5, at the age of 78, leaving behind him tiic 
reputation of having been one of the most inventive and 
sagacious of philosophers, laborious aiid skilful of experi- 
mentalists, and the most exact analyst that physical science 
has yet produced. 

NO QUACKERY. 

CoMR, listen to mc, my poorer neighbours, for I am ni^ither 
going to rail against you for anything wrong thct you 
have done, nor to wheedle and cajole you for my oun ad- 
vantage. The end I have in view is your good ; listen, 
then, to reason. When a quack doctor sells his prescrip- 
tion, however much he may pufl'it and |)raise it, he may 
think more of getting your money than of doing ><m good ; 
but how a doctor can get anything, who makes no chaiTje 
for his advice, and prescribes physic th::t may be had for 
nothing, it will be no easy thing to make out. 




is as useful in preserving as in restoring health. Try a 
dose or two, and if you do not find yourself the better for 
it, tell me that I am an ignorant impostor. Perhaps you 
mky ask me what cures my medicine has wrought ; and 
if you do, I have an answer ready. It has given to thou- 
sands, whose bodies were weakly, and whose faces were 
almost as i>ale as a white-washed wall — it has given tbein, 
I say, strength, a firm ktep, and a niddy check : if this 
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dops not satisfy you, I know not what will. If you like 
either to remain as you are, or unnecessarily to spend your 
money in being made better, the fault will be your own ; 
you m4y be made better if you are ill, and kept in health 
if well, without the expense of a single farthing. I am 
not speaking to those who have broken limbs, fever, and 
other heavy afflictions, but to such as are capable of mov- 
ing fVom one place to another, and to them I say. Take 
fresh air. 

You may smile, if you will, at my prescription, but fresh 
air is one of the most precious gifts of the Almighty, the 
merciful giver of unnumbered blessinp^ ; it costs nothing, 
and it is by far the best medicine in the world. 

Listen to me, neighbours, and I will tell you what will 
do you no harm to hear. In a little garret, in a small 
house, in a narrow street, worked a tailor. His shop- 
board and his bed almost filled the room, and yet there 
were four or five flower-pots close to the window, a canary 
in a cage hanging from the ceiling, and a rabbit in a pen 
against the wall. The tailor rose early, and took late 
rest, eating the bread of carefulness, but could hardly 
malse both ends meet ; for he was sickly, weakly, and 
qualmy, as well he might be, and could not get on at 
his work ; he seemed to have no spirit. When I called 
upon him, I did not wonder at his being sickly, and weakly, 
and qualmy. I should have wondered very much had it 
been otherwise ; for what with the room being so small, 
and what with the bed, the shop-board, the flower-pots, 
the bird-cage, the rabbit-pen, and the clothes and rem- 
nants, and shreds and patches, it seemed wonderful to me 
how he was able to work at all ; for he seldom left his 
garret, rarely opened his window, and breathed the same 
tainted air day and night. 

To make short of a long story, I undertook to cure him, 
or rather, I undertook to give him advice, for none but 
the Creator and Preserver of men can establish our health, 
or add to the number of our days. 

Sickly, and pale, and panting for breath, as the tailor 
was, I made him change his lodging to an airy situation. 
No flower-pot, bird-cage, or rabbit-pen, did I allow in 
his chamber ; his window was almost always kept open, 
and an hour every day he breathed the fresh air of hea- 
ven in walking abroad. He is now as hearty a man as 
ever used a needle; enjoys more health, works fewer 
hours, and gets more money, than ever he did before in 
his life ; and what is better than all, finds time to read 
his Bible, thanking God heartily for his manifold mercies, 
and among them for the benefit and blessing of fresh air. 

Neighbours, be advised ; open your doors and your win- 
dows, get out of your houses, walk about, and take fresh 



air. 



A hard-working cobbler, who was heard thumping away 
at his lapstone beU)rc his neighbours were up in the morn- 
ing, and seen stitching away with his awl and waxends 
after they were gone to bed at night, found himself just 
in the same plight as the poor tailor — low and languishing, 
just dragging along as though he had no heart and soul 
in him. His room was small enough of all conscience, 
if he had had it all to himself; but this was not the case : 
for, besides the space taken up by his working bench and 
bed, he had with him a wife and four children, a black 
terrier, and a jackdaw in a wicker cage. Neighbours, I 
cannot tell you one half of the wretchedness of that 
wretched room, when I stepped into it Scraps of 
leather, old rags, bones, and filth were seen in all direc- 
tions ; the dog barked, the jackdaw chattered, the chil- 
dren cried, the wife scolded, and the poor, patient, half- 
worn-out cobbler could hardlypull his waxend through 
the holes his awl had made. To finish the picture, a gin 
bottle stood in a comer, a dozen pawn-tickets were wrap- 
))ed up in a piece of dirty flannel, in a little cupboard ; 
the window was close shut, and the stench of the room 
was intolerable. Neighbours, you may think this was a 
hopeless case, but I thought otherwise, and went to work 
at once. No peace did 1 let the old cobbler have till I 
had fairly ransacked and routed every thing out of his 
miserable dwelling, where for many a weary day and night 



\ he had crasped for breath, parboiled and smoke-dried h 
' turns, till his flesh looked just the coloor of dirty doagii 
I took him to the tailor, who told him a storj that mad 
him lift up his eyes with surprise. The cobbler's bed wi 
removed into an airy garret, his working-room tborongU 
swept and whitewashed, the window set open, the blaei 
terrier and the jackdaw sent away, the children pat to 
day-school, the wife employed up stairs, the gin bottl 
used to contain vinegar, and the pawn-tickets exchangn 
for the articles written upon them. Nor was this all 
for the cobbler was not allowed to sit down to his bend 
for a single morning, till he had walked to the finger-poi 
on the common, a distance of a mile and a half acro» thi 
fields. 

Neighbours, the cobbler is another man : he drinks » 
gin, he pawns no clothes, he keeps no terrier dog na 
jackdaw, but breathes freely, works blithely, while hi 
sings a bynm or a psalm, pa>'s his rent like m man, md: 
his Bible every day of his life, and looks as fresh as i 
daisy. 

Now, what has done all this for him P Nothing in the 
world but fresh air. This, with God's blessing, has ben 
the making of him ; and why should it not be the making 
of you ? Rout out your cupboards and closets, sweep oat 
your floors, whitewash your walls, and open your wiodovi; 
but, above all, get into the fields, and breathe the frnk 
air. Are yon so fond of weakly frames and pale faeeif 
Do you like to see pill-boxes, and phials, and gallipolsf 
Is it pleasant to swallow salts, and rhubarb, and Ipeeaci- 
anha, and to pay doctors' bills P If it is, heed not wbH 
I say ; but if it is not, take my advice ; taJ^e my prescrip- 
tion — take fresh air. 

Neighbours, I am no quack, but a plain-dealing nus, 
gratefully enjoying the blessing of health, and anxmi 
that all of you may enjoy it too. Fresh air will not osly 
improve the health, but the temper also ; so that a iub 
will laugh at the little troubles that before made him fnaw 
and fret like a madman. The good that is done, and tfae 
evil that is prevented by fresh air, are beyond calcnlatifls. 
Doctors usually recommend f^sh air, even when all tbdr 
skill and all their medicines have failed, and this it t 
proof how highly they think of it. 

Let this open your eyes, neighbours ; doctors knew wlnt 
they are about, and you ought to know what yoo are abont 
too. If you prefer to call in a doctor, and to pay him fir 
advising you to take fresh air, I can have no possible ob- 
jection, neither will the doctor blame yon for this ctmne: 
but whether it will be wise in yon to bay that whirt I 
give you for nothing, is a point worth a moment's «■- 
sideration. Take my word for it, or rather do not tike 
my word for it, but prove it — fresh air is the best miSr 
cine in the world. If I were called upon to write a pf^ 
scrintion to cure three-fourths of this world's uls, it sbisU 
be this — Plain food f temperance in eating cmd druikm§, 
exercisej fresh air, a clean skin, a contented wind^ adi 
clear conscience. 

There, neighbours ! there is advice without quMckeifi 
take it, make the best of it ; and may the bleningofpM 
health be enjoyed by yon all, and the Great Aotborif 
your mercies be ever loved, and ever praised.*—^ 
Humphrey's Addresses. 

THE VICTORIA COLLIERY. 

Being in the vicinity lately, we availed oarsehrs d 
the kind invitation of the Messrs Coats, the ovnen d 
the Victoria Pit, in the neighbourhood of NitahOI, to^ 
scend into their mines. The Victoria Pit, the deepirt 
shaft in Scotland, is 1038 feet, or about 173 Athomi^ bcbf 
fully the fifth part of a mile in depth; and tend- 
ings have for the last two months, within whkli thepi^ 
prietors have resumed operations, been driven in a am* 
easterly instead of a south-westerly direetioo as fbnMi^ 
It was towards four in the afternoon when we srrivci ' 
the pit — an occasion less favourable, we heluffe, ftr^ 
serving the movements of the miners below, than if 
other we could have hit upon. Two hom eariiflr « 
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divided down the centre by the air-tight Incline boards, for that pnrpuse, it was determined to work wkat 

leave two passages of two-and-a-half yards each, caramn- nfcally termed ' an elbow' tbrougb the atnta. 1 

nicating the onewilh the onc-balf or division ofthediaft, this attempt long in bringing the minera once tM 

the other with the other. The ur current thus advances the co^. 

down the one half of the abaft, and on by tbe one half Having been provided each with ■ collier^ lap 

passagecloaenp to the working, and there sweeping round in an original Hibterranpan eandlesliii of blued 

tlieendof the incline hoard where the miners are engaged carried scientifically betwixt the second and tMri 

in their operations, carries off from thence any impurity of the riglit hand, we advanced from (he pil-fco 

that may escape from the coal, and indeed clears and Indian file, to explore the interior of the w«lk 

venlilalea tho whole air course. Tbe Davy lamp waa aoon reached 'tho trouble.' The way was laid 

during our progress applied to one part considered as the kind of rails forming a tramroad for the psiop 

most dangcroua of the present mine, but no trace of in- loads of hewn coal. Just where the • trouble' a 

flammable eas or fire-damp could be detected ; and any it was necessary lo stoop sligblly in pasting alci 

I one wilncsslng the way In which the ventilation woi*s, even this did not aeem to have affonM moA it 

I must have every reason forbelieviog the mine to be per- tion or to have occasioned mudi deviation 1olh« 

frcHy safe and free. Although the Davy Imp waa em- along which we pasaed, Tbe limestone rock wbrr 

riojcdin the instance referred to, with theview of show- been blasted awav acemed to abound In eiTirtal 

Ing the action of the fire-damp on the flame, had any been now passed on ton here a partv of two ntinenL stii 
escaping, the light vlleh it affbrda is to nrj obscure and I the waist, were actively at work upon ■ bi^tk i 
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the end of the pusage. The one with his pick was en- 
gaiTcd in clearing awaj horizontally a block of six or seven 
cwt., by cutting the coal from beneath it for about a yard ; 
tlie other was disengaging the end of the block. The 
block is afterwards entirely separated from the mass by 
wedges drlrcn in at the top. Returning a short distance 
from this working we passed by au uir-tight door into a 
side working, at nearly if not aKogcther right angles to 
the other, and having a vrry steep rise towards the further 
extremity, where two colliers were at work hewing as be- 
fore. Proceeding out of thii gallery and along another, 
also ascending, we suddenly came upon a characteristic 
scene. We ought to mention that, in addition to the ad- 
mirable Ten Illation, the whole passages of this pit are li- 
terally as dry and comfortable as those of any dwelling- 
house : a natural trap- dyke passing tl^rough the country in 
the immediate vicinity entirely excluding from the mine all 
water except wh&t literally finds its way from the surface 
by the oriuce of the slintt. It was thus that at a sudden 
turn in the dark strcots of this subterranean city — for the 
passages are laid out upon a plan that would not disparage 
a well designed town — we suddenly came upon a group of 
miners, squatted on tlioir hams, smoking their pipes, like 
native denizens of the spot. It was diflicuU to divest 
ourselves of the idea that these Jazzaroni were not a party 
of the aborigines of the lower world. Deeply as we bad 
plunged amidst these midnight shades, never till now had 
•mote us the terrible words that Dante saw written on the 
infernal gate : ' All hope abandc>u ye who enter hero ; ' 
and incontinent we expected to have heard 

' Varions tougur;*, 
Horril.le Inntrnnjos, ontrrirst of wo, 
AffCfiiti of rnpHT, voirns di^cp ftiid hoarsp, 
'^'jiii ImuiN tu.'.'ftlirr »>iin^ti', tliui hwciled Uio soundb— 
MhIvi- up a tnnntlt Ih'.t for cvrr whirls 
]{ound iliiough Ill-it nir wiili itolid darknoAR ntain'd, 
Likt' \a} \\iv. Haiul that in th" wliirlwiml flirn.' 

The sounds, however, that smote the ear were far differ- 
ent — more like * jricund mirth and jollity,' than anything 
the infemals mi^ht have been expected to be found en- 
gaged in ; and the solution of the mystery offered by the 
coal -viewer who conducted ourparty, showed that the scene 
was one highly characteristic of the miners' habits. He 
mentknod haring once been present at a stnge representa- 
tion ot pitman -life in Newcastle, where the colliers were 
grouped exactly in this manner on the stage, having their 
* crack* and their * smoke' before beginning their lalxair. 
The lofty chamber of more than six feet high, in wliich 
they sat, and ei^ually spacious corridors leading into it, 
the glimmering light thrown on each dingy face and de- 
nuded body, the jocularity grinning back again from every 
countenance, certainly furnished an original picture to the 
eye, worthy of all the admiration it elicited. 

Desccnc'ing the incline of this working, after passing 
into various spacious chamlK'rs excavated in this splendid 
acam of cunl, we finally retraced omr steps through double 
air-tight doors (i)f which one is always shut ere the other 
is opened, for fear of disturbing the ventilation) back 
again to the pit-bottom. We here examined the well, 
which descends nine fathoms l^elow the levels, and con- 
tains all the watfT that finds its way into the i>it, until it 
is weekly piimpisl out. The carri;^^e soon arrived to re- 
gtore us to upper air; which we were glad to regain after 
an hour and a halfs continuance bciow, and a mile or 
two's ramble through these bituminons groves. We were 
told that in getting into the ascending rarriage accidents 
are very ant to occur through the recklessness of the men 
attempting to enter after the carriage Is started, and thus 
getting jammed brtwijct it and the side or edge of the 
orifice. This we can easily suppose. The occurrence is, 
Indeed, analogous to what often happens from attempts to 
enter railway carrius?es in motion. We to(^ special care, 
therefore, to p^t all in before giving the signal to start ; 
*"l»cn we merrily ascended, with a motion so exceedingly \ 
pleasant that ever since it lias haunted our dreams. Our 
'Ost oration to life and light was one of the most blessed con- 
■Ummalions in our experioree. It is worth whil" going 
^own into a coul-j-it, if it were only to taste the t'oiieity i 



of once more emei*ging to the day. The opening of the 
eyes once more upon the verdure of the earth's surface, so 
lavish in beauty and diversity ; the sight of it blending on 
the far horizon, with the boundless cerulean of the sky; 
the passing breath of the balmy gale upon the sultry 
check ; the sight of life ; the joyous sounds of animated 
nature ; afford something like a retrospect of the sensa- 
tions which the first man may have rolt in awakening 
to existence in Paradise. 

ADVENTURES OF LADY SALE. 

An outline of one of the most striking and eventful pas- 
sages of the AfTghan war — that relating to the defence of 
thb town of Jellalabad by Sir Robert Sale — was furnished 
in a late number (79) of the Instructor. W> now propose 
shortly to follow the fortunes of another prominent actor 
in the same disastrous campaign. The heroism of the 
lady will bo found scarcely less worthy of record than the 
more conspicuous but not more gallant conduct of her dis- 
tinguished husband. 

Sir R. Sale marched from Cabul on the 4th October, 
1841, with the intention, as was formerly stated, of retir- 
ing quietly on the British provinces. But as news arrived 
of the unsettled state of the country, it was determined 
that his lady and daughter (Mrs Strut) should remain in 
Cabul until the departure of the envoy. Sir W. Mac- 
naghten, and General Klphinstone, whose train might 
have been supposed to ensure greater safety to defence- 
less females. Before Sale had left Cabul, unequivocal evi- 
dences had been manifested of the hostile dispositions of 
the people and their impatience of British rule. These 
continued to multiply daily id%er his departure, and by 
the month of November skirmishing in the city and the 
assassination of soldiers and officers when found straying, 
told that, unless speedily cbecked, there was no security 
for the existence of the British army. But the parties 
in command, disr^arding these repeated warnings, con- 
tinued in the belief that there was no real danger, and 
that things would soon subside into their ordinarily ouiet 
condition. The position of the army seems to have been 
unfortunately chosen. The town of Cabul is intersected 
by the river of that name, which separates the city and 
Bala Ilissar from the extensive surrounding suburbs. 
This Bala Ilissar is at once palace and citadel ; it stands 
near the crest of two mountain ranges, overlooking the 
town, and commanding the country around. It is a place 
of formidable strength, with extent enough to accommo- 
date 3000 or 4000 men, and provisions for twelve months. 
The British, out of a false deference to royalty, had given 
up this fortress to their adopted sovereign, Shah Shoojah, 
and taken up tlieir own position <mi a plain on the other 
side of the (}abul river, about two miles distant from the 
town. The situation being on low lying ground, was in 
great part commanded by the adjacent hills. In the be- 
ginning of November an insurrection broke out in the 
town ; the house of Sir A. Bumes was attacked, and him- 
self and other officers murdered ; the gates were closed 
by the insurgents, and all attempts to retake the town 
were defeated. The British army were thus cut off from 
the city and Bala Ilissar ; and to make matters worse, 
were assaulted in their own cantonments. After a num- 
ber of engagements with the natives, which gradually 
thinned their force and tended in no way to the security of 
their position, it was determined to enter on terms with 
the chiefs for the evacuation of the country. At one of 
the conferences which followed. Sir W. Macnaghteu and 
suite were enticed beyond the cantonments ; and while 
engaged in friendly negotiation, were basely seized by 
Akhbar Khan. The purpose of this ehief seems to have 
been simply to make prisoners of the party ; but resist- 
ance being offered, Sir W. MacnagfatA and (Japtain Tre- 
vor were murdered. Captains Lanreiioe and Mackenzie 
escaping by the friendly aid of two of the native chiefs. 
Negotiation, however, as the only means of escape from 
the perilous situation in which they were placed, was still 
persevered in by the British anthorities ; and at length it 
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Yerament. Be this as it may, like eveiy other proposal 
from the same quarter, it was agreed to, and Lady Sale 
and her now widowed daughter, along with a number of 
other ladies (for it does not appear that the men, much 
to their credit, availed themselves of the offer), were 
forthwith transferred to the care of the Affghan chief. 
Lady Sale's adventures consequently form no part of the 
remaining story of the retreating army ; the sad fate of 
which may, however, be briefly referred to before detail- 
ing the narrative of Lady Sale's captivity. 

On the 10th, the broken and disheartened troops re- 
gamed theiK. progress, only again to be interrupted by the 
murderous fire of the enemy. On entering a narrow 
-gorge between two hills, the Afl[ghans rushed down, sword 
in hand ; the native troops fled, and left the few Euro- 
peans to their fate. These made the best resistance they 
could, and at length drove the enemy off. It was now 
found that of the 4500 troops who had marched from Ca- 
bul, only 270 Europeans remained, accompanied, however, 
by a considerable proportion of the 12,000 camp followers. 
It was cow proposed to General Elphinstone, uy Akhbar 
Khan, that if the Europeans would place themselves 
under his protection, they should be safely escorted to 
Jellalabad ; but as Akhbar declined to offer any guaran- 
tee for the safety of the camp followers, which was equi- 
valent .to a general massacre of the whole band, the gene^ 
nl very properly declined the offer, and pushed on. At 
four o'clock of the same day the army reached an encamp- 
ment in the Tezecn valley, where, after a halt, it was 
determined to attempt a night march of 22 miles to 
Jugduluk, in order to clear the terrible pass of that name 
by daybreak of next morning. But, with fresh enemies 
at every turn, it was three in the afternoon before they 
reached their destination. Negotiation was here again 
resorted to. Akhbar desired that the general should come 
to a conference, and that two of his officers should be 
given up as hostages. The general accordingly went, but 
never returned. Akhbar, on various pretences, succeeded 
iu detaining him in custody ; and, in accordance with his 
policy, kept his little shattered army awaiting his pro- 
mised return, all the while exposed to the attacks of the 
Aflghans. Brigadier Antequil, who had been left in com- 
mand, determined to carry forward his men through the 
next pass of two miles in length. They had so far suc- 
ceeded when the enemy came up in great foree, and com- 
mitted fearful slaughter, almost wholly annihilating the 
mriiiy. Amongst the fallen were the brigadier and eleven 
other officers. The small remnant, amounting to about 
forty men, now split into two parties ; and, to complete 
%he dreadful story, were successively met and cut to 
-pieces — only one man, Dr Brydoo, escaping, who suc- 
ceeded in reaching Jellalabad. Out of the 10,500 living 
K)eings who had left Cabul but a few days previously, it 
'^vas ascertained that only about 70 were in the pijnession 
^f several chiefs as captives — the remainder, excepting 
-^hose native troops who had joined the enemy, had to a 
"Snan miserably perished ! 

We now return to Lady Sale and the other captives. 
*rho party to which she belonged consisted at present, be- 
sides herself and daughter, of Mrs Trevor and seven chil- 
dren. Lieutenant and Mrs Waller and child, Mr Mein 
(who being on leave of absence, had since the death of 
Mr Strut voluntarily acted as protector to Lady Sale and 
her daughter), Mrs Smith and Mrs Bumes, two soldiers' 
^wives, and a child named Stoker. The party, on being 
made over to Akhbar Khan, were carried by a circuitous 
route to the Khoord Cabul forts, where they arrived late 
oo the evening of the 9th November. Weary with fa- 
tigue and anxiety, they laid themselves down to rest in 
the dark and dirty apartments of the fortress. Every 
one had either lo&t or been plundered of any valuables 
which had been carried from Cabul, Lady Sale and her 
daughter being dispossessed of every thing except the 
dothes in which they had quitted the capital. After a 
day's rest, the party resumed the march, when to their 
iKHTor they found themselves proceeding over part of the 
ground where the dreadful scenes of the few previous days 



had been enacted. The road, says Lady Sale, was covered 
with awfully mangled bodies, all stripped ; numbers of 
the camp followers were strewed about ; some still alive, 
frost-bitten and starving ; others perfectly out of their 
senses and idiotic. * The sight was dreadful ; the smeil 
of the blood sickening; and the corpses lay so thick it 
was impossible to look from them, as it required care to 

Suide my horse so as not to tread on the bodies.' Two 
ays' travel, during which they were continually meeting 
some sad memento of the wreck of the army, brought the 
captives to Jugduluk. Here they were joined by General 
Elphinstone and the two officers whom Akhbar Khan had 
detained. 

It being the intention of Akhbar to place his prisoners 
in a secure retreat till the ransoms arrived from the In- 
dian government, they started on the 14th January for 
the valley of Lughman, to the north of Jellalabad. Their 
route (we quote from Lady Sale's Journal) * lay over a 
dreadfully rough road ; some of the ascents and descents 
were fearjful to look at, and at first sight appeared to be 
impracticable. The whole road was a continuation of 
rocks and stones, over which the camels had great difii- 
culty in making their way ; and particularly in the ascent 
of the Adrak-Budrak pass, where I found it requisite to 
hold tight on by the mane, lest the saddle and I should 
slip off together. At the commencement of tha defile, 
and for some considerable distance, we passed 200 or 300 
of our miserable Uindostanees, who had escaped up the 
unfrequented road from the massacre of the Titb. They 
were all naked, and more or less frost-bitten, wounded, 
and 8tar\-ing ; they had set fire to the bushes and grass, 
and huddled all together to impart warmth to each other. 
Subsequently, we heard that scarcely any of these poor 
wretches escaped from the defile ; and that, driven to the 
extreme of hunger, they had sustained life by feeding on 
their dead comrades.' When arrived at their destination 
for the night, the occupants of the fort refused to admit 
the party within the walls; nothing, therefore, remained 
but an out-door bivouack. The wind blew bitterly cold, 
but ' we rolled ourselves up as warm as we could, and with 
our saddles for pillows, braved the elements. General 
Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Johnson, considered 
themselves happy when one of the Affghans told them to 
accompany him into a wretched cow shed, which was 
filled with dense smoke from a blazing fire in the centre 
of the hut.' In three days the party arrived at the fort 
of Buddeabad. Here Lady Sale had the satisfaction of 
receiving a message from her gallant husband, and enjoyed 
another gratification of a different kind— for the second 
time during a fortnight sh^ got her face wasJied. At this 
fort the captives were detained until the middle of April. 
Being only about thirty miles from Jellalabad, letters 
were passed between Lady Sale and her husband, from 
which she learned at intervals the brilliant scries of suc- 
cesses which followed the exertions of Sir Robert and his 
little band. While at Buddeabad, Lady Sale happily 
recovered of the wound in her arm caused by the musket 
bullet which passed into it on the retreat, but had nigh 
experienced a greater calamity. The earthquake whose 
operations had been so fatal to the fortifications of Jella- 
labad, also did great damage to the country around. Lady 
Sale was on the roof of the house at the foi*t when the 
building began to tremble. * For some time (she says) I 
balanced myself as well as I could, till I felt the roof was 
giving way. I fortunately succeeded in removing from 
my position before the roof of our room fell in with a 
dreadful crash. The roof of the stairs fell in as I de- 
scended them, but did me no injury. All my anxiety 
was for Mrs Strut ; but I could only see a heap of rubbish. 
I was nearly bewildered, when I heard the joyful sound, 
* Lady Sale, come here — all are safe ;' and I fouad the 
whole party uninjured in the courtyard.' 

By the beginning of April, General Polled was in full 
march to Jellalabad; and the security ^ the captives 
being consequently endangered, it was judged proper that 
tlicy should be moved to a safer retreat. A movement 
accordingly took place on the lOth of April. Much misery 
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I on i\ clifv ia-T a common tcrr(.'<tri.il ^lobc for London, \?lncli 
' is I asily «lone by noting ihe Ijititudc df Jjimilon, ami raising 
• tliv^ \-u\o as far above tha iionzon as TwimJon is distant fi*uui 
I tlv t^uator, and then 1tringin;C Iiondon to tho meridian. It 
a{'[ioar.-* that all tlie laud, iK'ith tlic exceptiuu of Xcw Hoi- 
hin<l and a .small part of South America, is alx)YC the 
I Jiorizon. When the iLluhc U in this position, London is the 
jHue, or, what may be better un«Iersto<:d, if the northern 
, lu.wiisihere were pixijectwl on a map, London would bo the 
I centre, and eonsHjuently it is the centre of almost all the 
IxTud vf the afobc. Kvt-ry ptTsuii is nwly to admit that 
Britain** greatness is in no timrxM dejrnHi owing to its in- 
sular situation : but thus not the tact of its central position 
impress the niiml with s>omething like a rx)nyiction, that as 
it seems bcsit adajt^^il for being the f«x!us of commercial 
enterpinse, so it muist be destined to become the railiaut 
point whence is to proceed tlie lif;ht which will one ilay 
pierce the dread darkness of superstition and idolatry ? TJio 
distribution of land and water appears to be no less un- 
e<iu:il, if we consider the arr:in«jt*n:cntin the northern and 
southern honiiyphei*cs fDrnud by th<; eipiator, as fully 
three-fourths of the huid is in the north, and seaixiely on^ 
fourth in the south. A knowledge of this fact led many 
about t!ie middle of last century to eondule, tliat there 
must be a great extent of hind towanls the south pole, in 
oriler to ciunterbalauee thut in the north. It has been 
provtxl by the voyam s of Ctmk and others, that such is 
not the case, and th;it in tli« hi.^h southern latitudes thei'e 
are only a few islands. As it is impossible to ascei*t:iin 
coiTectly the general dv']«th of the oiii-an, so it is extremely 
diificult ti* fiml its exact diplh in nny partiiailar place. In 
consetiuenee of the under-curreiits and inerejusing density 
. . of the water, no lead can be matle so heavy as to sound 
I beyond a certain depth. It is bolie\xd thut the l>ed of the 
I ocean very much resembles the land in ineiiualities of bup- 
/ face, and that it also consi^t^ of hills an<l valleys. The 
/ cL'i th ^<f the sea along the coast, generally corresponds 
"vith ilu" height of the shons where the land is high and 
ivicky i!i«- '-n is found to he deep, and shallow where the 
other i^ low ai'.d level. Aee«inlingly, fiiun analog^', it lias 
Ijctn bujij o^^:^l, that as th'» highest mtiuntains extend to a 
3iei>rlit of nc r.rly thirty thoumnd fat, the extreme depth 
<if ll;'.» sea iisjiv n«»t bii h'rs i\\i\\\ ftiur or five miles. Mr 
^eorcsby >-\.\Us that, in llu? X(»rth Sea, he boumleil 7-()0 
^Vct. j'-.i 1 thi-! is th«» TiKist that has evor b«.'en done. Ksti- 
SJintiii-: tho irrlueeof thf globe at tivo hundred iniUinusai 
xsqiiau' mill":, nnd that the >ea covers three-fourths of it, or 
C2 huiilivd :nul fifty millions of miles, if v;e suj»i>ose the 
atavt rn;.''' dt'i-th tiro miff's, the wliole ijuantity of wuier will 
»^jnnuiil to three hundred milfhus of cubical miles. La 
^*l!i(i: •.>>serv»s, that if the ocean weiv increased by one- 
fourth, the wi»rM be submerged, and were it (Iimini>-he4l in 
Tthe •ann* proportion, tlu-ro i\ouM )»e a d«ficiency of mois- 
"•u;"'.' — tl.c lar;:«'-t rivi rs would dwindle into brooks. veg(^ 
"tation would iaiiLui-sh and decay, and tlie earth, instead of 
T>eing a scene of fertility and beauty, would become u bare 
annJ Ivirren wildt-nu'ss. Ample as are the boundaries of 
"tlio ocean, it** extent ?eems nicely adapte<l to the t»C(»nomy 
of nature, and the samo hand that gems the tiny flower 
TTith ihu sparkling j)oarl uf the morning, wields the heav- 
ing bosf»m of the waters, and confines them within their 
capacious channel. 

It is a propi'rty of every fluid boily, whatever be its ex- 
tent, that .-ince its pai-ticles ]iress eijually in all directions, 
lis surface, win ii not op«'rated on by external causes, be- 
comes ft nnjfonn level, from this it might be inferred, 
that the «ea. exclusive «tf the fluctuations of the tides, would 
Iiavc an <'ntiiT?ly Uvel surtaeo. Such, however, is not the 
<ase, owing to loeal ]nTuliarities. The difference of the 
^vel is chirliy obs<.Tva>iie in gulfs and inland seas, espo- 
^illy in th'wo wlm-'e o? filings are towanls tho east. In 
<onsi.H|u«'nce i-f tin* earth's rotation, the waters liave on 
^ipparent g^niral ni'.ii.n from eiist to west, and being 
'•noreby fiin-nl into tho»-e inlets, their level b(*comes higher 
■^'lan that < f the general »Midy. The French engineers, 
"^hen in Kgypt, ol.-« rvcd that the wat<'i-s of the Iterl Sea, 
"^ovrards tho ea.:t of the Isthmus of Sueas, were oij feet 



lijgher tlian those of the Alediterranejin on the oppo?itG 
side of the isthmus. Humboldt concluiles from obscnaf ions 
made by him when on the Isthmus of Panama, that tiie 
waters of tbe Gulf of Mexico were fVom 20 to 23 feet higher 
than those of the Pacific on th« other side. The water 
which rises from the Mediterranean by evaporation is said 
to be three times more than all that runs into it from 
rivers ; and hence its surface is always lower than that of 
the Atlantic, ttom which a current constantly flows into it 
at Gibraltar. There arc from tliree to sir feet between 
the level of it and that of the Atlantie on tlie opposite sides 
of France. The Baltic and Black Sea, which ai-e almost 
lakes, rise in spring, in consc'iuence of the greater abun- 
dance of water brought into them at that season by the 
rivers. The diffei-ence between the level of the Baltic and 
of the North Sea, on the opposite sides of Jutland, is about 
a foot. 

The saltness of the sea is one of it.^ most obvious pecu- 
liarities, and has in all ages attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Its wat(T liJis been analysetl with chtmiral accuiacj', 
and is found to contain sevenil extraneoiLS subsUmces, the 
principal of which are nnniate of soda or common salt, 
muriate of magnesia, and sulphate of lime. It may be 
considered certain, from the nicety of the investigations 
and the closeness of the results, that the proportion of 
saline matter in the waters of the sea is the same in all 
parts, and that the slight diffi^renccs which have been di.<f- 
covcrcl, are attributable to local causes easily accounte<l for. 
The quantity of saline matter in the waters which Imve 
been (examined, varies from one twenty-fourth to one thir- 
tieth of their li'evjht. Tho saltness appears to bo so'ne- 
what less towartis the poles than within the tropics : but 
tliis may be accounted for fh)m the circumstance, that in 
the tropical regions there is a great and constant evapora- 
tion, and OS the tVcsh waters of the rivers evaporate mnre 
readily than those of the sea, they here possess le.?s ini'u- 
cncc in diminishing the saltness than in the high ].olar 
latitudes, where there is scarcely any evai)oratiou. The 
melting of the ice in the polar regions is supposed to Iiave 
some effect in pnHlucing the diffei-ence which has hvi'xx 
observed. The coasts and inland seas aiT generally not 
so salt as the ocean, owing to th(» fYvsh water which tl«»\vs 
into them from rivers. The Baltic is never so salt a^5 tiie 
North Sea, and sometimes when the wind is so stronj^as 
almost to keep out the sea, the v,ater is nearly fit f«)r ordi- 
nary use. In the Frith of Fi»rtli. the saltucss is only one 
thirtieth f but perhaps at a distance fixuu the cr.;i'<t, the 
projiortion is nowhere so small. Various theories hav<j 
be«'n formed, with the view of discovering, on scientific 

f>rinciples, the cause of the saltness of the sta. Since these 
lave all proved unsatisfactory, most people are now con- 
tent to believe, that, as in many of the works of natrire, it 
is easier to perceive it=« advantages tluin to find (mt a sati>{- 
factory cause. The saltness seems an essential quality of 
the water, which it, in all probability, received at tho crea- 
tion, and which has continued ever since without incrcapu 
or diminution. Wo can no moit' assign an adequate natura 1 
cause for it, than we can t<'ll why grass is green, or why 
fire burns. As it would be of vast c<mscquence for those 
on long voyages to be able to deprive sea-water of its salt- 
ncss, and render it fit f«)r onlinary use, friH]ucnt attempts 
have been made to discover some means for tho accom- 
plishment of this important end. No plan, however, lias 
yet entirely succeeded ; tlie water cannot be renderc*<l fresh 
by mere filtration, as the saltncs^, being a chemii-al quality, 
cannot be removed by mechanii!al agency. The saline pro- 
perty m.iy be necesiarj- for the prevention of putrcft-cenoj; 
certainly it is of advantage in inereairing the specific gra- 
vity of the sea, and thus, as it were, imi)arting a greater 
buoyancy to those bodies which fioat on its surface. Tlio 
specific gravity of the purest spring water is 1.001 ; of sea- 
water, 1.028 ; and hence a ship is said to ilraw less water, 
or to float more easily, by one thirty-fifth in the sea than 
i in fresh water. In consequence of this peculiarity, sea- 
water does not freeze till the thermometer descends to 28 
degrees Fahrenheit, while common water freezes at 32. 
The temi)erature of the sea, like that of air. Is liublc to 
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I broQg^ht some of these away with me, which the authors 
had thouirht fit to priot ; but I shall ni)t insert any of them 
here, as I cannot oring myself to believe that the perusal 
of them would inspire my readers with any very elevated 
conceptions of the festive poetry of Switzerland. The 
most interestinpT event during this part of the day's pro- 
ceedings, was the drinking of the- healih of Agassiz, in 
connexion with his intende'l visit to Aiherica. A warm 
eulogium was pronounced upon him by the (rontleman 
who proposed the toast, and which was enthusiastically 
responded to by the meeting. The reply of Agassiz was 
admirable, frank, modest, and hearty.' 

Geneva is well described ; but we can only afford space 
for the following — < Sunday, the 17th August, I spent in 
Geneva. To a Scotchman, such an event oc<;urring for 
the first time can hardly fail to be fraught with Interest, 
unless he be cither marvellously torpid or shamefully unin- 
formed. It vividly recalls the times of the Tleformation, 
when the religious relations of (Jeneva and Scotland were 
80 intimate and so important — when Scotchmen sought 
an asylum in this hospitable city from the rage of Popish 
persecution at home, and returned from it laden with 
those precious treasures of divine leamiug, which have, 
through rjod's blessing, so wondrously enriched aiid 
blessed their native land. Here Knox found a home and 
a friend ; here, in conjunction with the illustrious Calvin, 
be matured his theological r)pinions, and settled in his 
mind the principles of his ecclesiastical polity ; and here 
he formed the resolution and the scheme of that bold and 
vast reform in the religious affairs of his own country, the 
accomplishment of which has invested his name with un- 
dying reverence in the memory of his nation. Here, too, 
that never-to-be-forgotten benefactor of his country, Mel- 
ville, arrived as a humble pedestrian, wifh bis Hebrew 
Bible in his belt, an unbefrieiidud scholar, yet no beggar, 
for he had money in his purse, and a letter for MOkSter 
l^eza in his pocket, in whose society, and under ^'hose 
patronage, he spent nearly five years of study and of ser- 
vice, accumulating those stores of secular and theological 
learuing which enabled him to render to the religious in- 
terests of his country, ser^'iccs second only to those of 
Knox; and to its literary interests, services second to those 
of none. What Sabbaths those must have been in Geneva, 
when Knox and Calvin preached; and when iieza and 
Melville, laying aside their literary toils, and interrupting 
for a seasom their 'pleasant dalliance with the Muses,' 
would meet to refresh each other's mind with high con- 
verse about the things of (}od and his church ! Such was 
the thought that took possession of my mind, as the 
morning light, pouring into my apartment, awoke me at 
an early hour to the consciousness that the Subbuth had 
dawned, and thut I had to spend it in Geneva.' • 

Leaving Geneva, he next enters the domain of the King 
of Sardinia ; he describes the scenery as pleasing, but not 
greatly so. Arriving at Sallenchts, he onlered dinner, 
and, whilst it was preparing, • went out to enjoy the view 
of Si out Blanc from the bridge, which is said to be the 
best spot for contemplating the monarch in the vicinity of 
his throne. We were not a minute too early. As we took 
our place on the bridge, clouds were beginning to gather 
around the summit, and, in a few seconds, it was hiil from 
our view. I observed, that bt-fore enveloping the summit, 
the clouds shaj-cd thi'mselves round it, taking exactly the 
form of its outline, and hanging over it for a inonieut, 
as if hesitating ere they audaciously wrapt it in their 
shroud.' 

After enjoying for a day or two an excursion in its 
ncighbfjurhood, the doctor returns to Geneva, spends a 
day or two more in its vicinity, gives admirable descrip- 
tions of the Swiss glaciers, and then bidding adieu to that 
interesting city, sets off for Berne on the '23d, which he 
reaches the following day. From Berne he sets out in a 
steamer for Xeuhaus, which he reached a little aftT ten 
next morning. II ere he hired a guide and paid a visit to 
the Swiss Alps. We could only give the reader a faint 
CO- *f the pleasure which this portion of the volume 

therefore idull not attempt it. Shortly 



aflerwards, the doctor reWftiM tO l9albl0, and then bids 
adieu to SwUzerl&nd. 

The portion of the yoltame irhkfh is Intended, tts the 
doctor says, for readers of i sterner teOEiperament, tiow be- 
gins. By persons of all parties wfio take ftn interest in the 
striking religious revolatlons whieh are at present tak- 
ing place in the coaniry whKh the aiithot- visited, this 
portion of the Toliime will be r€ftd with extreme aridity, 
as afforditag a clearer and more sAtisfaiitorj Tiew of the 
important subject than has heretofbrfS been given. As 
the discussions to which siieh rlewS ^ivc Hse, howere^, do 
not exactly suit our cdldmnSj ft-e conclude v^ith the fol- 
lowing admirable effort at accountinjt for the formation of 
the religions character and habits of the Swiss : — 

' 1. In the first place, the t'xceedingiy diversified j>hp»- 
cal aspect of Switzerland must be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the religions character and habits of faer people. 
To what extent the general temperament and tendencies 
of a people are affected by the natural teen liari ties of the 
country they inhabit, is a problem which has not yet been 
determinatcly solved. As to the general fact, however, 
there can be no doubt ; it Is satisfactorily established by 
the most dopious induction of •particulars. In a country 
like Switzerland, therefore, where we pass from the se- 
verity of a Norwegian or Siberian climate, tbroqgh all 
the successive stages, to the genial warmth of an Italian 
sky^ and where we descend from rocky elevations, ca 
which it is only by the most unwearied industry, and by 
great skill, that a scanty crop can be extorted from the 
penurious soil, to rich and smiling plaifiSi where labour is 
almost superfluous, except when required to gather in the 
teeming produce of the genefous earth, it is natural to 
expect that in makinff such transitions we shjoiild find the 
people giving indications in the diversities of their cha- 
racter, and hftbits, and tendencies, of the very different 
circumstances anlld which they have beeb born and bred. 
Nor is Such an expectation disappointed by facta. Lee 
any pi^rson coAiparo the tfeneral character of the people 
of the Alpine regions of bwitzerland, with that of tfaoso 
inhabiting its plains, and he ^ill not fail to be struck with 
the contrast Which in many particulars they present. In 
the fornier he will mark H primitive simplicity, a bold 
sincerity, an earnest tenacity of established customs and 
modes of thought, a slxsceptibility of deep impression^ 
from what strikes the imagination, an apathy towards 
'what is merely intellectual and rational, and, in genera?, 
a tendency to prefer the old, the venerable, the romant::. 
the superstitious, and the solemn, to the new, the useful, 
the speculative, or the gay ; whilst in the latter we detect 
nearly the reverse of all this — a lightness and clearness cf 
intellect, little imagination, a lo\-e of speculation and 
change, a facility of adaptation to new circumstances, and 
often a reckless disregard of consequences in the parsui: 
of any course on which the people may feel tfai'mselvci 
tempted to enter. Where such differences of tempera- 
ment and habit exist in a nation, it is certain that if we 
would estimate* aright their religious character, or solve 
satisfactorily the problems which the state of religion la 
their country presents, we must not lose sight of the effi.>ct 
which such differences will necessarily exert in nicdifvinr 
their spiritual life and actions. 

'2. Another circumstance not to be overlooked in 
studying the religious development of the Swiss, h thi di- 
versity of race which exists among the people passing un- 
der that common appellation. In Switzerland, there src 
at le<ist four distinct races, or, perhaps, to speak mere 
Correctly, we should call them sub-raees ; for there is no 
reason to suppose that they have not all original I v sprung 
from the same great radical stock. These arc the llel- 
votic, or Swiss Proper; the AFemannIc, or German ; the 
French ; and the Italian. The first of these, which must 
be regarded a very mixed race, resulting from a fusion of 
the ancient Ilelvetii with the Cimbri, Rhaetii, and other 
northern trilxis, is principally found in the four forest 
cantons, as they are called, Schweitz, ITri, Zog, and L'n- 
terwalden, in the immediately adjoining cantons of Zu- 
rich, Glaros, and Appcnzell, and m some parts of YaLis 
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visagcd num, I feel assured that I looked very terrific — 

* Madam/ repeated I, through my shut teeth, * were you 
the plaintiff in this cause?' 

* Oh, my dear Mr Bullfrog,' replied my wife, sweetly, 
' I thought all the world knew that !' 

< Horror! horror.'' exclaimed I, sinking back on the 
seat. 

Covering my face with both hands, I emitted a deep 
and death-like groan, as if my tormented soul were rend- 
ing me asunder. I, the most exquisitely fastidious of 
men, and whose wife was to have teen the most delicate 
and refined of women, with all the fresh dew-drops glitter- 
ing on her virgin rosebud of a heart ! I thought of the 
glossy ringlets and pearly teeth — I thought of the kalydor 
— I thought of the coachman's bruised ear and bloody nose 
— I thought of the tender love-secrets which she had 
whispered to the judge and jury, and a thousand tittering 
auditors — and gave another groan ! 

* Mr Bullfrog,' said my wife. 

As I made no reply, she gently took my hands within 
her own, removed them from my face, and fixed her eyes 
stedfastly on mine. 

' Mr Bullfrog,' said she, not unkindly, yet with all the 
decision of her strong character ; ' let me advise you to 
overcome this foolish weakness, and prove yourself, to the 
best of your ability, as good a husband as I will be a wife. 
You have discovered, perhaps, soYnc little imperfections 
in your bride. Well, what did you expect? Women are 
not angels. If they were, they would be more difficult in 
their choice on earth.' 

' But why conceal those imperfections?' interposed!, 
tremulously. 

* Now, my love, are not you a most unreasonable little 
man ? ' said Mrs Bullfrog, patUng me on the cheek. * Ought 
a woman to disclose her frailties earlier than the wedding- 
day ? Few husbands, I assnre you, make the discovery in 
such good season, and still fewer complain that these trifles 
are concealed too long. Well, what a strange man you 
are ! Poh ! you are joking.' 

* But the suit for breach of promise,' groaned I. 

* Ah! and is that the rub?' exclaimed my wife. 'Is 
it possible that you view the affair in an objectionable 
light P Mr Bullfrog, I never could have dreamt it ! Is it 
an objection, that I have triumphantly defended myself' 
against slander, and vindicated my purity in a court of* 
justice P Or, do you complain because your wife has shown 
the proper spirit of a woman, and punished the villain who 
trifled with her affections?' 

* But,' persisted I — shrinking into a comer of the coach, 
however, for I did not know precisely how much contra- 
diction the proper spirit of a woman would endure — * but, 
my love, would it not have been more dignified to treat 
the villain with the silent contempt he merited?' 

* That is all very well, Mr Bullfrog,' said my wife, slily; 

* but, in that case, where would have been the five thou- 
sand dollars which are to stock your dry-goods store ?' 

* Mrs Bullfrog, upon your honour,' demanded I, as if my 
life hung upon her words, ' is there no mistake about those 
five thousand dollars P' 

* Upon my word and honour there is none,' replied she. 

* The jury gave me every cent the rascal had— and I have 
kept it all for my dear Bullfrog!' 

» Then, thou dear woman,' cried I, with an overwhelm- 
ing gush of tenderness ; * let me fold thee to my heart ! 
The basis of matrimonial bliss is secure, and all thy little 
defects and frailties are forgiven. Nay, since the result 
has been so fortunate, I rejoice at the wrongs which 
drove thee to this blessed lawsuit. Happy Bullfrog that 
I am!' 

MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY. 

The following account of the various processes adopted in 
the manufacture of the numerous articles known by the 
name of pottery or earthenware, forms one of a very valu- 
able and interesting series of papers which have been ap- 
pearing for some time past in the Newcastle Guardian, 



under the general title of the ' Tyneside MannCKtaRi' 
It is often the case that comparatiTelj little is knott 
by the majority of the public regmrding' the iitnA0> 
ture of articles in most frequent use, which are pUead 
within their reach at a trifling cost, many soppoaragtbit 
the production of these most be so extrem^y simple « 
affair as not to be worthy of inqairj. Sudh a seria tf 
papers as that from which we qaote, while prodoctiTe tf 
benefit to the districts where such manafactories are m- 
ried on, cannot but prove interesting to the general ndts. 
We may possibly give a few farther extracts from tfci 
same quarter : — 

The Low Lights is a remarkable locaUty for pdfit 
works. It forms the eastern extremity o€ North SlueUi^ 
and is a narrow bay, scooped out by the waters of tia 
Tyne, by which it was formerly corered. Now it a 
studded with nearly a dozen public works, of no not 
extent, although it consists of scarcely half so many sosi 
One of the most conspicuous and imp>ortant of these wb ; 
is the North Shields Pottery, the property of Messiste !: 
and Fatten, which gives employment to aboat 140 no, i; 
women, and boys, in a highly interesting and osefhl at Ij 
Staffordshire has long been famed for this branch of ■• ' 
dustry, and still is the head-quarters of * delf/ bat tb 
trade, we are gratified to learn, ia increasing in m 
quarter, and is now regarded as of yctj consideraUeis- 
portance to the district. 

The North Shields Pottery is just a apedmen of thw ,- 
for which Staffordshire is celebrated. The propmtaij 
chiefly manufacture white, blue, and lustre ware, mail • 
from Devonshire clay. This clay is principally obtiisri 
from Poole ; and, on being brought to the pottery, vo^ 
goes a variety of processes. It is fint softened with wite^ i 
in a large trough, from which it is pumped, throqgb i j 
sieve, into another trough, and thence into what is tersai 
a ' slip-pan.' It is then boiled for about twenty-foor Ih« 
in the said pan, and comes out a tolerably clear stiff iab> 
stance, not unlike paste ; bat, in order to extract of 
hard substances that may still remain, it ia subjected to 
a process called 'wedging,' by which it acquires smootl- g 
ness and flexibility. It is then ready for the potter, wfei 
sits in front of a small revolving wheel driven by a firiniH 
and, by the aid of a model placed on the machine, shi{M 
the previously useless clay into basins and other artids 
with a rapidity seemingly magical — for a workman wH 
produce about two thousand of the earthenware basioieasH 
monly in use, in one short day. On coming from tti 
potter, however, the ware is soft, and requires drpt^t 
and, for this purpose, it is taken to < the drying nm,' 
where, after being heated to a certain degree, it dmb 
to the turner. This artisan works before a tuming-Utk^ 
driven by a boy, and makes the carves or shapes necentf 
for the basins, jugs, or cups, that may require hisappn* 
tus. But, even in this stage, the ware is soft; aod,fi 
order to its hardening, it is placed in a 'green-hoat^' 
where it remains for some time to dry. From tki 
'green-house,' it is conveyed to the 'biscuit-kiln,' soaM 
from the ware being then in a biscuit-like state. The vuiM 
articles manufactured are packed in brown vessels cM 
* scggars,' made of fire-clay. These ' seggars* are fSd 
together, in the ' biscuit-ovens,' to a height of tva^ 
feet, after which heat is applied for about fifty hoBS 
This is called the ' first burning.' Snch of the ailicki 
(plates, for example) as require designs or pattenii»fll 
next taken to the printers. If the colour to be p^ ■ 
the ware is blue, the printer mixes some of that snbstaaa 
with linseed oil and other ingredients, and places it oi 
the copperplate from which the impression is to be UJobl 
Tracing-paper is laid on the plate, and the two bei( 
passed through an ordinary lithographer's press, a fiai 
impression is obtained. The tracing-paper thus priatel 
is immediately taken to females who affix it on te 
earthenware plate or other article for which it msyte 
required, taking care to place the printed side nexttotki 
ware. The ware being in a porous state, instantly reeam 
the impression, and the paper is afterwards washed off. 
On leaving the printing room, the ware, thus omanort- 
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(lays at least before the Magazine is published, that there 
may be time for arranging and copying them. Although 
each of the contributors will be expected to write some- 
thing for each number of the Magazine, yet when there is 
not enough to fill up the number, it will be allowable to 
insert extracts from books. 

* The Magazine will be published on tlie first day of each 
month, and will contain at least sixteen pages duodecimo. 
The contributors will receive back their manuscripts on 
the first day of each month, by applying to the editor.' 

Donald, honest man. oommenci^ his contribution, for- 
getting, unibrtunatolv, to count the cost, and after continu- 
ing it through several numbers, lie relinqiushed it, finding 
tliat his store of erudition was not quite deep enough for 
such an arduous undertaking. Walter's lifb of Jolm 
Adams, being entirely an imaginary bit»graphy, was in- 
tended as a vehicle in which to take the reader through 
many different parts of the world, describing everything 
that was strange and wonderful. Oliristina's papers were 
generally of a more thoughtftil character tlidn the rest 
Janet frequently tried h&t skill in writing versos, but being 
rather of a volatile disposition, the editor found that heir 
support could not always be securely calculated upon. Wo 
have looked through the volumes for some extracts, to give 
a general idea of the Magazine as a whole; here is an 
article by Walter Bruce, entitled 

* QH AUYsnTiftraiQ. 

< The present age is remarkable for the extent to which 
the system of advertising is carried on ; and certainly, if we 
may judge from the large expenditure of money in this 
way, it must be a system attended with no inconsiderable 
benefits. Independently of the advantages which may be 
derived from reading the pages of an advertiser^ a good 
deal of amusement may bo obtained from the general strain 
of the advertisements, and tlie diversity of style in wliich 
they are drawn up. Some merchants, as if disdaining to 
cuter into any detnlK on the assumption that everything 
about their establishment is too well known to require it^ 
iiiorcly intimate, as it were, solely for the benefit of their 
customers, that they have lately reccive<l a certain quantity 
of goods. Others enter into a most minute account of 
their whole Ftock, giving a full list of prices, and, from 
their own account^ any one would think that thoy were a 
kin<l of martyrs to the p\iblic benefit, or, to use their own 
phras«X)lojry, were making the most tremendous sacrifK^'.'S 
hir the advantage of their customers and the public! 
They seoni to exhaust the En^j^li^^h language' for adjectives 
ill the superlative degreis to express th<» «iuality of their 
;:nods. It woukl be utterly out of the quo^lion to say that 
(»ue «|uality is fine, aujitlioi; rather superior, and so on. 
No; the w^orst is suj»erior. tlicn you have very superior, 
supovfiiic, smd a profu«k»n of tho cllithct^», splen<lid, biil- 
liaiit, njajipiiiiccnt, supcvb, choice, &c.; while all articles of 
a'i ejit'il)l«^ description are delicious, jiutritive, light, whole- 
^*onu^ and peculiarly adapted for invalids. 

* In society, we hoar of dull sales, and merchants com- 
plniniu'i of stagnation of trad«, but certainly they are of a 
vrry dKForent class troia thctso who advei'tise ; for here we 
have nothing but accounts ci t!i(^ flourishing stat<; of their 
busint'Jrs, nnrl the varme.st acknowle<lgnient«} and thanks 
for the support tliey have received from theii* numerous 
friend'^. 

' In these pnpers all fri'^iidU'sw persons without houses 
luijy read of abundance of liiinily cii*cles ready to op«.'n to 
tlicm, where the advantages <.f retirement and agi'ei'able 
S(»oioty are cond)ined ; or, if they prefer it. widow ladies, 
wiibout children, ready to receive them, in a delightful 
ftn«l retirf<l part of the country, which, neverthpless, enjoys 
abimdaut communication with the city, through fhe medium 
of numerous public conveyances, or, as the case may be, 
by a walk of a few minutes. Those, again, who want 
houses, h:ivc iienj the offer of a number of the most beau- 
tiful residences, which, however desirable they may l)e, the 
present possessor is auxioiLs to dispose of on mo<l« rute 
terms ; and while there is given, as yon would suppose, a 
ftill account of ail the accommodation afforded by these man- 



sions, in the phrase ' other convenicncos,' ther 
deal left for the imagination to ftll up. 

* If you have clul(S:en to educate, tiio adrerti 
you with numerous seminaries, or rather, to n 
dignified appellatipn in yogue at present, insti 
establishments for the rising generation, wlier 
tontion is piud to their moral and physical tr 
there are a number of private goTernesses, wii 
give instructions in music, French, and Italian, 
prominently set forward, while all the rest of 
ant parts of education are huddled up under 
^and the usual branches of female education.^ 

' There is perhaps no class of adverti^emeiit 
fewer words than where persons nvo retpiired ( 
tions. There the general style of advertising 
into a short, concise, and ratlicr iipperious i 
pression. 

* However great may be the extr.avaganpe of 
which too generally pervadi's the pages of an a 

I forms a most valuaUe medium of coiumuiiioat 

those who have business to transact, and is hi 
I to the community at large, although it is cer 

desirable that in advertising, inoi*e consistency 

should be maintained." 

The next page which our eye falls on contnin! 

version of the fohle of the Kuglc and the Wn-n» 

Bruce, which he )ias styled 

'. fASS4^GB T^^ TU£ ]I1^^T0IVT OF TIIK VhVll\ I 

(WtflCC Of A KINii- 

* That 1)ircU| haye their iuociinv''t for matters of ata)?, 
Tho' story Vill ahow 1 intend tAj ivlRt^. 

f*ome short limn bro, a]l the iiwln of tlio air 
Met ; each one without an excoi*tion wa« then. 
The choice of a kifig— thQ Qbjf ot- of uie«?tiQJ— 
Caused many debates, and mighty dispntinjr. 
Each hod hl^ party, ana much did tlioy chattrr, 
Kach one Fiipportinff'his thouprht <}f the matter. 
Ul-natore and envy were rained tn a hoij^lit. 
And some of the rahhle coinnienring tn fi^ht ; 
At length, after gctUng those rioters qiirlt'd. 
A sa^tf bird, in general respect tliat wus held. 
Koae dp. looking stem, onlered all to bo mut'*. 
Said. ' My friu^^B, the best way to (-luX this dispute, 
It appears to nic, and the gentlfrui. n h'-re 
(Pomtiug to aom^ hou'rable nietnber> quite near), 
jllaat the friend who flics higlies^t kin^ we'll ordua; 
So, if ypa agre(t, ^e'll proctHHl with our plan.' 
The multitude shouted, prorlaiujin'^ |.cKKl-vrill. 
And ouch then prepared for the ti isil «>f ?kill ; 
Kvery parfy and tribe thoir oaudii-liiti-H brine. 
Chpijcu for strei^th and their suirtncsi of wio^ 
Now eugletons. ojjtrichejf, gond<;>iit«*fl try. 
All which will exalt them«»'Ivos u»-«re!»t the sky. 
Ono alter another competitors Plop, 
And all to tho earth exhaii9t»>d t>ii-> drc<p ; 
Tho eagle in pride ^iled lunjo -.tidy on. 
Then paused, aiul proclninied liis ri:T>'t. to tli** thr.r 
Wliun out starts the wn*u, from tho iiliinie of hi-* w] 
And finng up hi^er, cried, ' Uinis, Ht^e yonr Veins'. 

Christina's contribii tions are generally carried 
several numhers of tlie Magazine: here is one, 
which we select on account of its brevity : — 

* ON THE rMi»onTAscr. OF crT-TivATr>-r, nAcns 

OIWRRVATIOX A XI) ATTENTION. 

* Mrs Bnrbauld, in licr * Kvcnin."^ at Home,' bn 
entitle<l * Eyes and N'o Eyes,' whicii vorv* hflppily i 
the diflference existing among lonnkind in rega 
cultivation of these habits. Two b«ys take the sa 
the one returns having seen nothing ciOier to u 
amuse ; while the other coiner b^ck quite dvlip! 
gives a minute account of the ni^ny object* i 
other had passed by, unnoticed or uiiiuippoveii. 

'In pa55sing through life few intellectual habit* 
valuable than these. True it is. that memory i 
mcnt are very important, but then, luiless the? 
have been cultivated, memory lias nothing to a 
i self upon, arid without them judgment can fora 
elusions from no other data than those fUmi*)bcd 
authority of others. They are tho basis upon ^ 
reflecting power must raise the superstructure: i 
we would deprecate such a disposition of mind 
lead those possessing it to give uieir attention to ti 
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outraged humanit)' hu reacted the great heart of Ea^ 
Dd, and raised up ■ bMrt of rreemcn u the liberaton tf 
enslaved ind tortared negro ! Thenewapqieruali*- 
lak for the iadoleut. a sermoQ for the tlioi^tlah i 
iruT for the poor. It may itimulata the n 
nttlt-BiajuistnicttheitioatprDfband.— "'- " 



Tbere Ii > sacredncu in teara. The; are not Uie mirl 
wcakneu, bat of power. The^ speak more eloquatlT 
an ten thoasand tooguei. Tbejr are tha meaengin cf 
envbelmiog grief, of deep contrition, of luuftakaiit 
>e. If there were WBuCing anj argument to pivre lU 
m h Dot mortal, I woald look for it in the 3tmag am- 
ilsiie emotions of the breast, when the bouI has ben 
^eply agitated, whea the fountains of feeling are riu^ 
id when the tears are gushing forth ia crystal itiMW 
b, speak not barsbly of the stricken one^ veepini it . 
lenee! Break not the deep solemnity by rude la 
intrusive fiwtsteps. Despise oat woman's te 
e what made beran angel. Scofi'tiot if the st«ni iMn 
manhood ii lometimes melted to tears of ^mpithjt— ' 
ey are what help to elevate him above the brute. 1 i 
ve to sec tears of aflection. They are painfiil tofani, j 
it still most boly. There ia pleasure in tears — an a«N I 
easaret If there were none on earth to abed a tear to \ 
e, I should be loath to live ; and if no one might *eq i 
er my grave, I could oerer die in peaeo. — Dr JcIoum. j 



The time «as when life suuranre was thoogfat a lUii 
doubtful propriety. It looked like speculating npa 
e and death : moreover, it was coosidered not entiitlf 
Dsistent with an unreserved reliance on the prondcett 
God. Upon reflection, however, it will be (et 
ere is not only no ineonaisteney between life ■*> 
id the principles of enlightened religion, but that tim 
a beautiful harmony between the principlei of Quvli- 
lity and tha&e irhich united ihein together aa a aodt^. 
rue Christiaoitf required its discipiea to be self-dniel, 
id life aHurancetaughtthessme lesson. TrueOuU- 
lity taught them to be frugal, and, by a happy na 
e aaxurance taugbt many to bo fmgal too. _._ 
bristianity taugbt them to have a warm regard to tk 
slfare of those who had spedsl claims upon ther ''" 

aims of natural reUtionship; and life assursEiL. 

light thii duty. True Christianity required that Ihf 
loitld Dot only weep with those that we^it, but should n- 
ice with those that rejoiced ^ and any one who heard if 



1, could not doubt that ■ vast amount of ^ 
ust have been, under Uod, aecomptished in this wsj— 
>od, the remembrance of whieh might well fill them vitt 
iDpathiaiog gratitude and joy. While life astuma 
u in harmmiy with important moral and Christtis 1i^ 
lei, it was lifted to check evils whioh were ilkdyls' 
ise even among the moat conscientioui in its alam* 
I defect of life assnrsnce, ■ good man who feels hisaC 
lund and who desires to make some suitabte prorisH 
r his family, has no resource but to accnniulate doifef 
s lifetime. But there is no small danger of this peMiV 
to a selfish and hoarding habit, which may codc K 
Feet his general character. Hence one advantage if fife 
surancs : it is a di^fenco against unamiable aod M- 
iristiao dispositions ; nay, the source of danger ii <•■ 
irtcd into a means of good. — Bev. J. O, Loruur. 
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tJiuL Ui«vr ». .'# i\t.*r^-. 'At*: ''..■.rj'ct'r'l K/ rneanii of the 
r.-»vj;irft «:«ifiriti / «hj'7i i.'r^ UM*"('ri Muihed and Halai 
MMirf/liai;, »^ l/«th th<:r" ;j(j'J in the rn'/urjUiDS of Kotji&Un 
*n<J '/f thfr JfiiXarai «;i>t ik h\,uwWul. 

.%'iihin;/ fan l/<: if.'.r'. 'iri-nry than theM wavtet, When 
the lrayi-lli<f haa a'l'ian<:'-«l 'roin'- diktanre luUt thern, the ■ 
If'/undli'M I'.tiiktr^. around, hla%l^vl with utt/;r harrenneu . 
and h'/ar/ with \tiWr nalt, Kli^-t"nin;^ and lakin^ in the 
ray« of a fervid min only hrokf'n h'-n* and there hy a ■ 
iri.-iiti ot dark r<x'k, whirh i^ diniorU.-d hy the JK/Wffful 
ntfrurtinn iuVt a th'iiiMnd wild nnd varying forrna — im- 
pfniu-ii him with a tu-nv. of di-MolatJon that cannot lie dp- 
MriU-d, 

I'loni ihf prroiiiit thiix irtvrti of the iihyftical character 
>.( thf! •oiiri'. . k may In- rradily imnginrd that the ge- 
nrrul ik\t\H'iintui:» of ihif rrr^iiaii laiidiH:afN! ix extrumely 
drriiry. In endi-avfriirinK to form an idea of it, the rcadr-r 
iniikt divi'HL hlnllt^lf (if every imago which ^iron intf*rc«t 
and h<*aiity to 14 Kiini|ieftii aeenc. No f(reen |iliiii.a nor 
(ffiiMMy hlo|i" thiTii Kni!t ilifl eye — no winding rivera nor 
hahhlin^ hill .11 ri-. no majeitic w<km1s— no parks nor en- 
rlohiircn no (m.i|<i nor acat^ i'riil»'.irm'd in venernhle 
Ireua 110 Nwret nMirrd riiti'iff'i |""-|>ci:' :!iroiigh fuliago 
- -iiothiiifd hi fehorty c-alriila'r-d Lo BUKgckt ideaa of peacey 
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T. a: :iekn f«rij7i.ar:T mam 
j\:ut •.•.r.fc»n, Irs]: rfdji, a; aa: 

the ;T*rat Kidom eioeec coe oavr. ^c ~ 

v.'.irh tLr'.-ud thee frc-is Brfai rrocB: 

I'm eff*<t. T hw» are k' f^iikk ri 

ni'Aqfjes. me<irej«a& or ec'Iitso, a&i 

theft^. uMiailj meui Uke tbe resx. 2:« tii iz c^ 

the ifxilderiar r*ii« of f<?nDer eci^v 

c</tf/y ddnV embraeef ac aMeBtian :f 

rr;iir:de«l cupolas, and leer vails of cas. itx&^t 

tperf.d with ruinc. Minarets aad d^sm c^ 

tude are rarr, and fev pa t ig p clai 

yran'lear. Kven the smcke. vfakh. xcveriar o-ra ^ 

ehimneys and faorerinff orer the rooa of mz, '»^«^^«J» asr, 

w/'jf:%th the existence of life and ccadcru d»^z»c bof 

enliTen the dreary scene ; and the coir relief t? Hi m^ 

norony is Ut be soivrht in the gardensw adorned vithchnr. 

c>'pn;s4. and fruit trees, vhich, to a greaser cc lem cxSesty 

are Me«*n near all the towns and Tillages of Peru. 

In fact, notwithstanding the gener&l sterHitT, FerM 
ha» heen long celebrated for its fruits and floven. 1^ 
amid the prevailing desolation, there are maar tnets d 
great fertility. Wherever artificiai irrigaxioQ can be 
practised, the productiveness of the soil becomes exccKvc^ 
and to procure water is therefore the great l-asines i 
the Persian agriculturist. This art is well ludentood^ 
having been practiscfl frrjm the most remote antiqaitT, 
and the cultivator who can command a vater-conxie or 
rivulet is sure of a plentiful return for his labour. Tbe 
orchards are rich in all the fruits of Enrope; cotteo, 
tolocco, the opium-poppy, figs, vines, and the mulberrr, 
abound everywhere. The grains chiefly reared aie 
wheat, barley, maize, and rice ; and notwitbatandii^ the 
oppressive exactions to which the peasantry ar« rTjin^d. 
their imperfect husbandry, and the absence of all in- 
provement, the produce is so abundant as to render thdr 
condition more comfortable than might be supposed. 
Kheep, particularly the large tailed variety, are evefy^ 
whore abundant ; and, exclusive of poultry and game^ their 
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complishment of Clarkson's -wishes. The case of Somer- 
set ; tho forcible abstraction of a negro and his recovery by 
force after the vessel which carried him awav had put oat 
to sea ; the writings of Granville Sharpe, and the well known 
private opinions of many of tho most eminent men of the 
day, had recently directed towards tlio important subject 
of slavery the attention of a considerable proportion of the 
thinking public. But tliis was not all. \V)]iIo others were 
reading, writing, musing, tlio Quakers of England were 
acting on tho subject T\'liile otlicrs were timidly uttering 
the language of scilition. that most magnanimous class of 
British subjects were positively in the field, armed and 
harnessed for the war. They had long been declared 
rebels, indeed, but their bearing never looked so martial 
and aggressive as now. So far ))ai.'k as the year 1727. and 
still more stron;;]y in the year 1 758, these noble pliilan- 
thropists, at their yearly meeting, nud in their collective 
capacity, fervently wainod all their members to avoid being 
in any way concerned in this unrighteous commerce. At 
their yearly meeting in 1764, they proceeded to exclude 
fW)m membership all such ns vhould be found directly 
concerned in this practice, and in 17Co declared it to be 
criminal to abet the ti-odo in any manner, directly or 
indirectly. From this time theri' npijcars to liave been 
such an increasing zeal on this subjirt amongst the whole 
body of English Quakers, as to hav(» impelkd the soeioty 
to step out of its ordinary course in ]>ehalf of their injun:*! 
i^llow-men. Accordingly, in tho month of June, 1783, 
the Friends collectively petitioned the House of Commons 
against the continuance of thiM Irafiic, and afterwards, 
both coUet'tively and individually, exerted themselves by 
the prcds, by private correspondence, and by personal 
JMumeys, to enlighten the minus of men cnnceming it, espe- 
cially those of the rising generation. At hist a number of 
Quaker families in London, who often met togetlier and 
0()nversed upon the subject, perceiving, ns facts came out 
in conversalion, that there was a growing knowledge and 
hntrevi of the slave trade, and tliat the temper of tlie times 
was fast ripening towards its abolition, came to the resolu- 
ti )n of funning a permanent union to further the glorious 
cause. Six individuals, therefore, organised themselves into 
a society, and resolved from time to time to meet and act. 
*To promote this object, they thought it proper that the 
public mind should bo enlightened respecting it. They h;ul 
recourse, therefore, to the jjublic papers, and tliey appointed 
tbeir members in turn to write in these; and to sec that their 
productions were inserte*!, they kept regular minutes for 
Uiis purpase.' At tliis time the existence of such a society 
was not gemnilly known : but God's thoughts to the African 
were thoughts of com])a;4si(»ii. nnd lie saw. and scseing ap- 
proviMl, and approring f^ont Thomas Clarkson into tlieir 
hall of assembly. Clarkson. in onier to get liis essay 
printeil, had to visit London. There lie beeame acquainted 
with William Dill wyii, one of the six friends, who introduced 
him to the society. They cheered Clark.son on, extolU**! his 
essay, and entreate<l him to hasten its publication. Thus, 
by a providrjntinl concurrence of unforesoon and unexpected 
circum&tancf^s, the great work was tronimeno«»d, the blespecl 
consequences of which it is impossible yet to calculate. Tho 
person who introduced Clarkson to Dlllwyn was Philips the 
bookseller, who had umlertaken to publish his essay. To 
Granrillo Sharpc also, who l»y tho way was a distant rela- 
tion of Clarkson's by the father's side, he was at the same 
time introduced by the good oHiccs of tlie same praise- 
worthy individual. 

Clarkson's work was published in the month of June, 
17SC. It was liis primary intention to wait to see how the 
world would receive it, or what disposition there would lie 
on the part of the public to favour his measures for the 
alwlition of the slave trade, before advancing a steji further 
in the matter. But the convenwition he had h«'ld with 
William Dillwyn continued to make such an impression 
on his mind that he thought there could be now no occasion 
to wait for sucli a purjiose. It seemed now only necessary 
to go forward; 'others, he found, had already begun the 
work. He had been thrown suddenly among these, as into 
a new world of friends. He believed also that a way was I 



opening under Providence for 8upp€»rt> and he now tlioogU 
that nothing remained for him bi^ to procure aa many co- 
adjutors as he oould.' Hjb great object now waa to aacore 
the greatest number possible of introdnctionfl to aoch pcN 
sons as from their learning, station, or wealt]i« oonM advann 
by their influence the cause in which he had onbarkel 
He had long known Mr Bcnnet Langton, a genUcmaa of an 
ancient family and respectable fortune in lancolnahire, boi 
then a resident in Queen Square, Westminster, who nom- 
bered among his acquaintancea the most illuatrions mm<il 
the age, Johnson, Hanway, Edmund Burke, and Sir Joehm 
Reynolds. Langton had also numerous fHcnds both in th? 
Houses of Peters and of Commons, and enjoyed the penonal 
intimacy of George IIL Besides the honour of aoch s«> 
quaintances, he was himself a man of talents and lean- 
ing, and Iiis moral worth added increased luslre to ha 
intellectual renown. Clarkson tliought that if hia wmk 
gained the sanction of such a friend, no unimportant met* 
sure would be accomplished. And so it proved. Tba 
mind of Langton was deeply moved by a perusal of Clark- 
son's essay. As a friend to morality and reli^on, he de- 
tested the crimes of the slaveholders, and as a friend M 
humanity he lamented over the miseries of the oppreued 
Africans. He gave every encouragement to the phiho- 
thropist, and remained through life a zealous and active oo- 
a(\jutor in the cause. Clarkson's book was subsequently die 
means of intrftlucing him to tlie well-known Dr Bake; 
who was also l)rougiit over by a perusal, and at once made 
a voluntary olfer of his serriccs in any way that ni^ 
appear most eligible to Clarkson hiraselC Lord andlail;f 
Scarsdalo were thereafter added to the catalogue of thoM 
who offered him their inllucnco and support, Spcndmg • 
month at Teston Hall, the seat of the excellent and aocom- 
plished Mr Hamsay, he made tho gratifying disoorary Hat 
in BiMJby Porteous, then Bishop of Cheater, and the <£»• 
tinguished Sir Charles Mid<llcton, be miglit count upoa 
two most din'oti-d and determined friends. While rcskung 
at 1\'ston Hall. Clarkson, one evening during tea, carriH 
away by the enthusiasm of his foelinga, when doubts wm 
expressed as to who should venture to give himself pablielj 
to the work, exclaimed in a loud voice, * I am rea^ to <1^ 
vote myself to the cause.' Tho eyes of the whole oompuj 
beamed with joy at this unexpected burst of lofty emotkn. 
and Sir Charles Middleton rising immediately, assured kin 
that should he require information relative to Afiiea. he, 
as comptroller of the navy, would allow him free aooMtio 
his otlice, where he might procure any extracts he cfaoie 
from tlie journals of ships of war or any other papers. 

The first thing Clarkson did on his ret u rn to Lon-ida 
was to pay a vihit to liis esteemed friend Dillwyn. sad i 
inform him of the pledge he had publicly given to dercM ' 
liimsclf from liene^;forward exclusively to the work of emta- > 
cipation. Dillwyn receivotl the nf;ws with a ioy he sought wt • 
to conceal, and calling upon Philips and a Jew other friends, ' 
it was resolve«l that all possible efforts should at once be 
employed to give ns extensive circulation as possible tc 
Mr Clarkson's <»isay. All the remaining copies wcie a^ J! 
coitlingly for this purpose placed in tl^ hands of indi- U 
viduals favourable to the cause. Among lus distiibnton ' 
he had the honour of numlxsring Mr Ijangton, Dr Bakflr, ] 
Lord and Lady Scarsdale, Sir Clmrles and Lady Middk>- h 
ton, Sir Herbert Mackworth, M.P., Lord Newhaven, Lord I 
Balgonio, Lord Ilawke, and last though not least, Beilbj ' 
Portc-ous, Bishop of Chester. After this he began to qai- 
lify himsi'If for the important work by obtaining more ex- 
tensive information. As he had previously obtained the 
principal part of his knowledge frt»m rea<ling, * I thought' 
says he, ' I ought now to see what could be seen, and to 
know from living persons what could be known on the 
subject With respoct to the first of these points, the rivrr 
Thames presented itself as at hand. Ships were goiag 
occasionally from the port of Limdon to Africa, and whj 
could I not get on board them and examine for mjstX* 
After diligent inquiry, I heanl of one which hid Jost 
arrived. I found lier to be a little wood-vessel, caliedf tbt 
IJvely, Captain Williamson, or one which traded to Afriei 1 
in the natural productions of the country, such as ivoiyi 
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The 9th of May was now specifioil «h the day "when 
this important sutijcrct wrs to ]>e montiomHl in the House 
of Commons for the first time. Tlioy mtt accoraingly. 
Mr Pitt rose, and after a long speech concluded with the 
following motion : * That the house will early next session 
of Parliament, proceed to take into contfidcration the cir- 
cumstjinccs of the nlave trade.* Mr Fox was against de- 
lay, s«» was Mr Burke, but, after a long disfcussion, Pitt's 
n'K(»lutiou was agreed to unanimously. * Matters had now 
become aenous. The gauntlet had lH*en thrown down and 
accopte<l. The combatantd had tiken their stations, and 
the contest was to be rencwiKl, which was to be decided 
soon on the great theatre of the nation. The committee, 
by the very act of their institution, had pronounced the 
slave trade to be criminal. They, on the other hand, who 
were conceme<l in it, had denied the charge. It became 
the one to prove, and the other to reftitc it, or to fall in 
the ensuing session.' The consequence was, that (Uarkson 
set out anew on the perilous and often dismal tasK of col- 
lecting fartlier ovidpuce. He at this time visited tlie sea- 
port towns of Poole and Plymouth, where he found the 
utmost difliculty in procuring witnesses, whatever they 
might disclose in private, willing to come forward and 
oiler public testimony to the evils of slavery. 

On his return to Lomlon, he found his brother, then a 
young ollicer in the navj-, and, knowing him to feel as 
keenly us he did himself in the gri'at cause, despatched 
liiiii to Havre de f}race, the greatest slave port in France, 
whore he might collect evidence, sufficient to counteract 
any false statement that might be made, in that quar- 
t<'r. Ho himself, at the snme time, in order to obtain all 
the information possible, set out for Paris. France was 
at tliat time in a state of anarchy an«l commotion, and our 
adventurer wa.* strongly ad\ise«l to travel under an as- 
sumed name. Piut to this he would not listen : putting hLs 
tnist in tiod, he rosolvrd to peifonn his duty not only 
j>ei*sevcringly but fearlessly. At Paris he met a most 
Ciinlial roL'eptinn from Laf:iyette, Condorcet, and Brissot. 
He also secured the friendship of Mirabcau. He left 
Franee, howevi.T, much «Hsappointe<l ; his success fell far 
short of hishoi»es ; and nfter parting with Brissot, and find- 
ing himself alone in his carriage, he bui*st into an agony 
of tears. 

No sooner had CI ark son return o< I from France, in which 
ho had travelled many tliousand miles, than a disjmte arose 
between the abolitionL-ts and the planters as to the mo«le 
in which slaves were jirocurwl. The fonner boldly assert- 
ed that they werd kidnaj)pe<l; the latter that they were 
j>urchaso<l at fairs. As but few Euro]H'ans were permit- 
te«l to sail up the African rivers, it was excee<lingly dif- 
ficult t<) procure authentic evidence on this point. At 
length Clarkson accidentally met a frieml. who informed 
him, that not a twelvemonth before, he had conversed 
with a common sailor who had been cnirsigcd in the trade. 
Overjoyed by the news, Clarkson, with his characteristic 
earnestness. 8tart»*d at once in search of him. Romance fur- 
nishes nothing equal to what ensued. He boarded all the 
ships of war lying in ordinary at Deptford, and examined 
the dillVrent persons in each. From Ueptfortl he jtroceed- 
ed to Woolwich, where he did the same. Thence he has- 
tened to Chatham, and then down the Medway to Sheer- 
noss. He had now boanlwl above one hundre<l and sixty 
v.'ssels of war, but could get no intelligence of the sailor. 
J-'rom ( 'hatham he set off for Portsmoutli. but he diil not suc- 
(10.1 there either. l*lymouthwas now his only hope, and 
it was :;00 miles distant. To Plymouth, however, he dc»- 
ti-rmiuctl to go. The first day he boarde<l forty vessels; 
but u<\ person answering the description of his sailor was 
to be found. During the night he was feverish and un- 
easy. Hon rose with the dawn, entered a boat, and pushed 
off for the rnjids. After boanling sixteen vessels unsuc- 
ces-IuUy, which made fifty-six since his arrival, he had yet 
another to visit, cm entering the captain's cabin of which 
Clarkson might have called out Eiu*ekal f<»r he had cap- 
turcfl the r«al Sinmn l*ure at last ; ami, dragging Jack 
along with him, he cntertHl I^mdon in triuin])h. 

Meanwhile Mr Willwrforce, early in the se6>:iim, h.ad 



risen up in the House of Commons and requested that lir 
resolution be read, by which the House stood pleigcd u- 
take the slave trade into conHideration during: that Bee&cz. 
As the day fixed for the final dctennination of' the qonik 
tion approached, the feelings of Clarltson became sIomm 
insupportable; for he had the mortification to find bL< 
cause going down in estimation where it was then most 
important it should have increased in fiiToor. The plan>n 
and merchants had taken advantage of the long delay to 
prejudice the minds of many of the members of the UoibF 
of Commons. Massacre, min, and indemnification werr 
the watchword. Then the St Domingo reroludon, and Uip 
rising of the slaves in many of the islands* incritt^ tk 
panic. * All the predictions of the planters, it was saiiL 
iukd now become verified. The horrible measores wov 
now realising at home.* Thus, by a combination of ma* 
lign influences, the current seemed turned againat tbe 
good cause, and in this unfiivoarable firame of mind aanj 
members of Parliament entered the house on the day fixtii 
for tlic discussion. Mr Wilberforee having opened cp 
the question, a brilliant debate ensued, but the modoa 
was lost by a minority of seventy-five votes. * Our bxt.' 
says Clarkson, * however grievous it was, was rendered 
more tolerable by the circumstance of having been kd to 
expect it It was rendered more tolerable, also, by otbir 
considerations, for wo had the pleasure of knowing tins 
we had several of the most distinguished characters in tic j 
kingdom, and almost all the splendid talents of the Home | 
of Commons in our fiivour.' Soon after the defeat tlie 
C-ommittee for Abolition held a meeting. It was highly i 
impressive; the looks ofall bespeaking the feelings of tJieir ! 
licarts. Thanks were voted to the illustrious minority of ; 
the House of Conunons, to Wilberforee, Pitt, and Fox. sol . 
it then a^joiumed. For the three 8ubsec|uent yean CUrl- |' 
son toiled incessantly to promote his fiivourite cau<e; (or ' 
seven years he had maintained a correspondence with 4QU 
persons annually, and hod travelled upwards of 85,0(io ndle 
in search of evidence^ performing a great part of thm | 
journeys in the night; but now, in 1793, being only thirty- I- 
three years of age, his physical and mental powers bci^nlo ' 
give way, so terrible had been his labours, his excitcictQtj i 
so intense. ' As far as I myself^' says he, * was conceriKi ! 
all exertion was tlien over. The nervous system was i!- = 
most sluittcred to pieces. Both my memory and my L(>■a^ f 
ing fiiilc<l me, sudden dizziness seized my head, a cunfused !■ 
singing in the ears followed me wherever I went ; on gf.ac !; 
to bed the very stairs seeme<l to dance up and down uuJt-* [ 
me, so that misplacing my foot I sometimes fell. Tal^- 
to(H if it continued but half an hour, exhausted nie so tbi ' 
profuse perspiration followed; and the same effect ins \ 
producetl even by an active exertion of the mind for tfe I 
like time.' These disorders doubtless arose from his a- ~ 
paralleled exertions in the cause. 

Mr Clarkson accordingly retired iV)r some years, and hy 
devoting himself to agricultural pursuits, cffcct<il by sit 
degrees the recovery of his health. Wlion a chance -f 
ministry took place in 1806, Fox and Granville iutrodoc«i 
again the abolition ({uestion, and were triumphantly tix^ 
cessful in clearing away tlic guilt of the slave trade fn a 
the national character, all participation by British fvH- 
jects in that unhallowed traffic being thenceforth deolarei ' 
illegal. We hear little more of Mr Clarkson till tl-.* 
year 1818, when the Emperor of Russia and other <listiD- 
guisluHl individuals met at Paris. Mr Clarkson drew ut 
an address to that monarch, and requested an interrc'J. 




room and helpetl him to a chair. He also cxprrs5f<I Li- 
cordial approbation of Mr Clarkson's address to tlie *^t»»- 
reigns, and promised to deliver with his own hands ibM 
to the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia. 

Slavery, however, still existed, ami althougli. from \is 
state of his health, Mr Clarkson was prcventtfl frr.m V 
bouring so strcnuotisly in the cause as hitherto. *t.";l I' 
continued to fwl as anxiously as ever on the suMee:: aa-i 
great as were the senices of others in the caust\ it I- !»• 
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erpeotcd to arise from excess of bile, or acid, or indigentiMU 
generally* or protracted mental toil, and the consoqucnt 
ncnrous derangement, they might be sayed from those 
gloomy anticipations which, if indulged in and concealed, 
as they usually arc, become inducing oauaca of the Tery 
evil which is dreaded.' 

' SpetUdng of such things,' I said, ' liayc you over ftlt a 
teasing, painfull feeling that what people arc 8a}'ing to you 
you have licard before, and can anticipate, a.s you think, 
what they are about to say, and they say it and you ore 
confoundwl ? ' 

* Frequently ; and I liaTO always noticed that my nerves 
were infirm at the time, cnthcr fn)m disease formed or 
forming, or some excels I lad gone into ; I always take it 
as a hint, and act on it by having recourse to air and 
exercise, moderation in study, and temperance in all Uiings. 
There is another mental state somewhat similar to that, 
and to which I am tiumetimes subject. I can well remem- 
ber the terror it awakened the fir«t time I observed it. It 
was that year I attended the Grci'k class. It struck me 
as being the incipient symptoms of derangement, and the 
idea was so awf\il that 1 broodal over it night and day for 
a time anri told it to no one, and did myself much mischief. 
The first light thrown upon it was by a lecture I heard on 
the laws of at^.-^oeiation, as they are calletl, and not, I am 
sure, did tiie discovery of America so gladden tlic heart of 
Colimibus as tiiat did mine. A dark cloud rolled up and 
f tassed away tvom my mind. Tiie state I refer to is a sort 
of double mental vision, or rather a double current of 
thought passini; through the nund at the same time' 

* Home people,' I obfiorved, ' can keep up two or more 
parallel lines of thought, and dictate, without conAision 
and almost simultaneously, to dlflerent amanuenses.' 

* That is not what I nunn. There i^ nothing irregular 
there. Tliat is an attainment the result of practice. But 
in the ease I allude to there is something morbid. The 
jMirallel or undercurrent of thought is always involuntary, 
unpleasiint, and unexpected, and do what you may you 
cannot diniui^s it fh)m your mind till it has finished. It 
dogs you with the resolute pei*tinacity of a sleuth-hound, 
and will bo heart 1 wherever you are or whatever you aro 
about. Its coming on and passing away is sometimes 
sudden and distinctly pei-ceptible, ])ut more frequently it 
in not. It comes like night and so dcpart<i. having its twi- 
light and dawn. I have UHually found (but always with 
difficulty) it was an unpleasant dream of the nightmare 
species, dreamed tiie night or morning before, that thus 
repeated itself during tlie day, and commonly with such 
vividness and power that I could not well tell which was 
tlio waking and which the dreaming train of thought in 
my mind. The vraking tlioughts became strangely mixed 
and confuse<l by it, so ns to camse a painful and peculiar 
Ktupidity. If I am reading at the time, the book in my 
hand seems shadowy, and if I look back upon what I have 
been reading, the hmgnagc and sentiment seem entirely 
new and uninltlligibU' to me. The Ham<! thing happens if 
I am reading ono of my cwn manuscripts. I can cx»ntinue 
to read on, silently or alou'l, but caimot comprehend what 
tlic words mean. I soeni never to have met tliem l)elbi'e. 
On one occa«<ion I was si;enkinp in pu)»lic on a subject 
"with which I was pert'ectly familiar — in truth I had writ- 
ten out anil carefully cnmniitted to memory what I meant 
to say — when one of thoso under cnrrents hud<lenly ap- 
peared, and instantly I became confuswl and lost sight, 
mentally, of my manuscript, and almost of my subject, 
and went on, of course, incoherently and I am sure unin- 
telligibly. I triefl to exorcise the intruder, and rally my 
mind by cxtremi? vehemence of manner, but if micocssfril 
at all it could only have been partial, for I went on stupid 
and bewildered, thundering and blundering, to the close. 
Kxactly the same thing occurs if in company at the time. 
The things spoken about, though of the most ordinary na- 
ture, seem haxy, impalpable, and unmeaning, and more 
like things in dreams than realities, and it is with the nt> 
most effort you can form any exact opinion of what is 
going on or of what is said to you. I fina it best to remain 
idloiife and patiently to hear the dreun-ballet out, for it 



will be uul ; uui so suun as it is finished, the curtain droffl, 
and the actors disappear, and yon haTe the irhola hoardi 
again to yourself; and I never Ime w the same^ or any otiicr 
rival company, reappear the same day/ 

* Does the interlude take up much time ? ' I asked. 

' From five to fifteen minutes, I should think, at a round 
guess — never less than five and seldom more than fifteen^ 
but it seems long enough, for the whole afifair is rtrj dis- 
agreeable ; but, as I have said, you cannot choose but hear, 
and they are determined you shall.' 

* And does it go on consecutively t ' 

* Not at all; and that is one of tho unpleuant ikanp 
about it You get it by snatohes and parcels, but not di»- 
tinctively, and for a time can mako notliing of it ; and joa 
get it in such a way and of such a quality that you caimoC 
settle at first whether it was a dream or not^ or wfaeihcrit 
be not some reality presently going forward. The gencnl 
feeling you have is exactly similar, I should say identical, 
to Uie one you experience in the anticipating state jm 
adverted to.' 

* Have you ever noticed the state of your sensations tt 
tho time of its coming on?' 

* Yes ; several times, for I have had fifty or sixty roimd! 
of it These sensations precisely resemble those I hid 
when I dreamed tlie dream that is returning and reiterat- 
ing itself in my mind, which is so fiir satisfactory. I hiie 
noticed too, during its progress, a peculiar sense of ooo- 
pression about the temples, as if some humour was hindosi 
in its passage from one jwrt of the head to the other. Oa 
this supposition, one can see a tolerable solution of tke 
matter, but how shall you be certain that tho suppositkai 
is right? It is nothing apoplectie, I am sure of that Ii 
is always preceded, however, by more or leas delnlity in 
the nervous system, induced by over much study and viot 
of exercise, or by protracted anxiety, or cold in the head, 
sudden chills afti?r perspiration, constipation, or cxdtemcni 
ttom worry of visiters, or, in short, by cxccsr of one kind 
or other, either mental or physioaJ, or both. I hare noticed, 
too, that the days on which it oconrs have always l^en 
preceded by dreaming and restless nights, and especiallv 
that I had lain beyond my usual time in the morning, and 
dreamed a disagreeablo and confused dream in my last 
slumber, which is almost always the dream that recurs lo 
pertinaciously throughout the day. As in tho other men- 
tal state you spoke of, I immed^tely take the hint and 
abstain from everything exciting and fh>m close stndv, 
and have i-ecourse to air and exercise, the shower-batk 
pleasant society, and abstemiousness in diet. Few thin^ 
however, have been of greator moral service to me ihss 
this. It taught mo humility at a time I much needed it- 
rebuked a spirit of intellectual pride wliich was formin; 
within me, and which is so common among young students: 
showed me my dependence upon Ood, and how completely 

I was in his power; and awakened a habitual sense </ [ 
gratitude for the U5 of reason, and nympathy for those ' 
who wanted it. It is this, I know, that interests me ?o • 
much in AVandering Menic, jvwr thing, and that brings we 
constantly to this spot while she hi in this part of the 
coimtry, to witness her midday devotions on the turret 
bcneatli, ond depart a better and a happier man for it 
Ila ! yonder she is ! yonder she is ! she and her doc 
Hector I ' 

» Where?' I said. 

* Passing the breach in the wall about half way up. b«^ 
side the rowan-tree that grows downwards. Take this 
gloss and you will see better.' 

I did see a form pa.«8, but that was all. Immcdiatelvs 
dog appeared on the top and ran forward to the old goat 
and ikwned upon hiin, but he took no notice of the atten- 
tions paid him. A white cap of small peeled twigs, inter 
laced and adorned with sprigs of heath and plumes of 
fern, came in sight next. 

* That is Menie coming,' said my fHend. 
8he too went up to the goat, and spoke to and patted 

him on the head, but he remained quiet and meditatife as 
bcfbro, and only gave a quicker munch or two, 
now stood up and I had a ftill view of her. She 
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She hod been indiscreet but not criminal. She dnr.sscd 
hastily, put up some clothes, and went away out into the 
midst of tlic storm, not knowin;;: where to turn. One of 
the servants followed, and entreated her to come back, but 
she was inexorable. She went in the directicm of an old 
untenanted shieling at the top of the glen, and entering it 
she lay down, and ere morning she was tlie mother of a 
dead child. The servant who accompanii.>d her hod gone 
for the nearest neighbouni, and they came with all sjK!sed 
and Iiad her removed U> their liouse. She was in a dan- 
gerous state, luid the wild fires of delirium were beginning 
to apf»car. The surgeon, however, who was called in, en- 
tertained hopes of recovery; and she did recover slowly, 
after a few weeks, but it was only to receive another shock 
that wus to leave her a wreck for life. 

Her husband had heard of her expulsion and illness, 
and hastened over hill and dale to re;ich and comfoi*t her. 
As he was coming down a narrow mountain gorge, within 
a few miles' of the place where his wife was residing — how 
mysterious is Providence I — a largo water-spout dcscendwl 
with such impetuosity as to leave him no time to escai)e, 
and he was hurried away by it over crag and linn, and 
thrown out in on open space lK>neath, a bruised and dis- 
fiffured corpse. The event was carefully concealed from 
his Tyjlow, and it was painful to see her when she began 
to wntc a long letter to her dead husband. Mrs M'Lean, 
with whom she was staying at the time, has often told me 
tliat she never felt anything sting her to the quick like 
tluit ; and yet she could not tell her, do or reason with 
herself as she would. 

Meanwhile, I should tell you, there were great doings 
in the glen« Mr Stuart marrie<i the sister of a ])oor High- 
hmd laird of ancient family, and she brought homo a host 
of needy friends with her, and additions were made to the 
steading for theb accommodation, and for the reception of 
visiters who ciune in from different quartei-s. A style of 
living was started which every one foresaw wouhl sf>eedily 
tenuinate in ruin; but Mrs Stuart had marrie<l Ibr a pur- 
pose, and she was determined she should not be baulked 
in it. She had come there too, on the condition that liis 
daughter should be banished from the house jls a disgraced 
and degraded p<.>rson, and should not be allowed to retiun. 
And these shadows which she sent before were but the j ire- 
cursors of the storm un<l the blijrht which came in her 
train. She was cratly and imperious, and soon brought 
her husband into a state of the most abject submission, 
and ruled him with a ro<i of iron. He bwame addietetl to 
drinking, and she encourage<l him in it by every mean in 
her power.' 

Wliilc my friend spoke, he sutldenly stoppcfl and listened. 
' That is Menie singing,' he said, * give heed.' 

I think 1 may truly say, I never heanl a female voice of 
such surpassing ridmess. It was round and full, and of 
that d«!wy tremulous softnei^s which fills and satisfies tho 
ear and wins its way to the heart, and disposes it to fet'l- 
ings of tenderness and melancholy — at once tragic and 
voluptuous — the finer portion and romance of grief. 

* t*eem they not like the times of a -lieart that has been 
once broken,' said my friend, * soft but sad ; the breath- 
ings of a spirit once woundivl })ut now healed ; liquid, but 
plaintive an«l tearful in j^uality, like the voices of the wind 
in an old ruin by niglit?' 

I inquiivd whether she sung (»ften. 

* Sometimes almost iticesi-antly,' he replied ; * at other 
times scarcely any ; but usually she gives out and sings a 
psalm about midday, and another ere she retires to rest. 
That is the * Martyrs ' she is singing now, but sometimes 
she improvises airs. I have occasionally, but unsuccess- 
fully, tried to catch one of them, as she rarely repeats the 
same one twice over. It has often occurred to me that 
some of tlicm are of high merit; irregular, no doubt but 
deeply and wildly pathetic — the music of the passions, 
half speaking half singing — ]>artaking somewhat of the 
recitative or chant, but more varied and impre-ssive : the 
vehement devotional melotly of a sub«lued but strieken spirit.' 

I had the fooling of hearing two voices, and directed my 
friend's attention to iu 



' Ves,' he said, * there are two. Hector often j(»ns her. 
Sometimes the unison is complete, bat it soon gives way. 
There it is— down into a deep growl ; but it will be^ 
again jtresently. 1 have known seTeral dogs do that.' 

It was a strange group altogether; the old tower aiii 
the old goat, and Picnic and her part^ ; and the muse, no 
doubt, had its effect in refining the picture and hallowinc 
its associations. The utter and solemn listlflBsneas of tlie 
goat stood in striking contrast to the excitniieiit and fo- 
ployment of the passionate bein^ around him; he nevcr 
oncc looked around, but kept munching away and gazia; 
into vacancy. The music ceased at last, and the poor giri 
read a chapter aloud, fW>m a pocket bible she canied eon- 
st.antly with her, and then knelt down and prayed, ami 
after she had finished ehc set to busking and caressing her 
baby. 

* You were intemipted.' I said to my IHend ; ' how did 
she learn the fate of her husband?' 

* She began after a while to walk out a Uttle^ and ose 
day Iiaving gone fSuthcr than usual a dog oame np and 
fawned upon her. It was her husband's Hector; the one 
which left the glen with him, and which he had mi«d 
ftom a pup, and which had made its escape from the nortJi 
«nd found its way back. Mcnie's heart leaped within bcr, 
for she thouglit Roderic, her husband, would be at hand: 
but no Ro4leric came. She moved on in the direction be 
was likely to come ; but still he came not^ She huled t 
shepherd whom she saw at some distance, bat he elunk »f 
and gave her no answer, for he knew of the catastrophe 
wluch had happened. She came to a farmhouse and ike 
dog with her. The mistress saw the difficulty in whick 
she was placed, and tried to account for the presence d 
the dog and the absence of his master, but she was flurriftl 
and hesitated, and contradicted herself. Poor Menie »▼ 
the discrepancy in her statements, and challenged her 
with it^ The woman became more confused, and then con- 
fessed the whole trutli. Menie was carried home tn Mn 
M^I^an's in a state approaching insensibility, but still she 
would not permit the dog to be taken out of her sight. In 
a day or two she was on foot again. The only apparot 
difference on her was a certain uneasy silence ana nai- 
lessness of manner, and at times a sharp yet cold and id- 
definable expression about her eyes; but nothing tcit 
positive manifested itself for a time. She would now and 
then ask Mrs M'Lean to accomi)any her to the spot where 
her husband liad been buried ; and then she conceived ihf 
fancy of having her infant laid beside him ; and it was done. 
I have a copy of a letter she wrote about this period U* an 
old school companion and friend, wluch shows the agonj 
she endured, poor tiling, and intimated tlic approach z( 
that malady which has since settled down upon lier miD<I.' 

My iViend took the duplicate from his pocket and rwi 
as follows : 

* My Dkar Mary, — I know you have hcanl of all that 
has happened to me since I last wrote to you ; my onlr 
remaining comfort has been taken away; but I shouM 
not say tbat, for I have still the Rock that is higher than 
I : but surely my heart is not right, for since the day I 
heard of his death, and he was coming to see me— ob, »l"'pt 
of tliat^ Mary ! — I think some light has gone out in th? 
world, for all things look dark and cold and distiiut at nir. 
I liked onc« to hear the laverocks sing, but they diiioi 
sing as they used to do; and the flowers on the brae have 
a wintry like look about tliem ; and I think it's like a sin 
when I hear the weans laughing, and I wonder they can 
do't ; and when I go away to tlie kirk with the rest, I 
think everj'boily's looking at me and speaking alwnt mo: 
and 1 harclly feel my fert upon the ground, and 1 thick 
there's something aye working in ray breast that '11 burst 
out with a bound : and Tm so weak that when 1 gang up 
the kirk brae Tve tt) sit down cvciy now and then, like a 
body with a heavy burden, and then I cannot follow the 
minister, for my mind gangs aye off, do what I like, and 
whiles I think he's speaking al>out me, and pointing the 
folk to me, but surely he would not do that ; and tbea 
when I come home — but I've no homo now, Maij-— I lil 
down to think alK)ut myself and all that's happened tiU 



(joodfelloiTB in all ages have not lived for tbemselves — 
they could not exist i^one — tbey are nonentities, if you 
look upon them purely as individuals. The constitution 
of goodfcllowhip is essentially relative ; the very wit and 
humour of its constituents are not independent. The 
9:oodfollow's face expands sympathetically when he views 
a rockinf? pasty, and his wit only sparkles in the rays of 
winp. Falstaff was eminently a goodfcllow ; the very es- 
sence of fun and frolic, ' a tun of man ;' and yet, large as 
he was, he had no resources in himself for self-enjoyment. 
He was good-humoured and good-natured in the extreme, 
hut his ^'ood-humour was like fire in flint; it only burst 
from him by attrition — the attrition of sack and collops. 
There was no laughing in his head as he wallowed in the 
clothos-baskct, although his predicament was laughable 
enough ; and even his courage on the field of battle, 
which was equivocal at host, required a monitor, which 
he carried in his potrkct, in the shape of a black bottle. 

Mutation is one of the priuciples of permanency. It 
is one of the mos>t powerful constituents of i)erpetuity. 
Some people may stare at this paradox^ but reflection will 
establish its truth. The Knqlish language itself is un- 
changed in its essence, but transmuted in form and or- 
thography. A * righto goodft fellowe' of old times would 
seem to be an exotic now, incompatible with the genius of 
English society, and almost unknown in the quaintness 
of his nature, name, and attire ; and yet the good fellow 
of modern times is as essentially a descendant of fat Jack 
and Sir Toby Belch, as a Bond Street beau is of a Saxon 
sowherd, or Norman Ion comitrado. Goodfellowship, like 
freemasonry, is not confined to one order of society ; 
it is fostered in all, and has its peculiar phases in each. 
The aristocratic goodfellow has generally more money 
than sense, and prefers the company of grooms and horses 
to that of all the world. He may have been at Cambridge 
or Eton, but his only characteristics in these spheres are 
contempt for l)ook8 and bursars, and a keen relisli for 
dog-fights and cat-hunting. His legitimate education 
begins in the cockpit ; he shines on the turf and in the 
ring, makes discursive essays on bcllringing and lamp- 
smashing, under the intluence of the moon, and finishes 
his curriculum by subdividing his energies between par- 
liament and fox-hunting. He keeps a groaning table, and 
a choice selection of uproarious company ; ho scatters his 
money with a free and open hand amongst the sharks of 
the species,. and receives their adulations in return; he 
can crack a iokc of course, and of course it is always 
laughed at; he is too dull in the perceptive organs to 
make deductions, and too weak in the reflective to specu- 
late ; he is perfectly saLisfird with tho world as it stands, 
and would be as well satiKtied although the world only 
comprised ono stud, one park, plenty of game, and a few 
otht'r ct ccUras of goodfellowship, if all were exclusively 
his own ; ho has a passion for playing little, dirty, silly, 
despicable tricks, and the world encourages him by its 
laui^iitor, because he is a goodfellow; he will rob an old 
woman uf hor eggs, and pull an old man's hat and tow 
wig off very cleverly, and after enjoying the physical fal- 
teriiigs of debility and age, he (iramatically closes the 
scene by paying for his frolic. I'he destruction of a van 
full of soda-water bottles is (juite a feat, and the demoli- 
tion of a toll-bar is an event in an arist(K:ratic goodfellow's 
life. He is not inherently vicio'.is, he docs not delight in 
actual criminality, but he perpetrates actions which wise 
boys would despise, and which would be intolerable were 
he unable to compromiso with the butts of his jokes. 
There is a charm in disinterestedness, no matter how it 
is manifested ; and tho goodfellow is peculiarly anti-selfish. 
Ho never allows constituted authority to stop between 
him and his friend, and will fearlessly risk the treadmill 
to rescue a comrade from the clutches of the lawful guar- 
dians of order. He may possess numberless eccentrici- 
ties and peculiarities abstractly disagreeable, and even 
mean, but they are lost in the association of his social 
sympathies ; he will denude himself to administer to the 
appetites of his companions, but the absence of solf-respect 
'- obliterated in the recollection of general benefit. Ho 



may sink into the abyss of incorri^nble personal debsn- 
ment, but if the produce of that debasemeDt is laid on tin 
shrine of social voluptuousness, the goodfeUov is a pood- 
fellow still ; if he can knock down a watcfaman, capsize i 
fruit-stall, cheat a vintner, cozen a Imdladj, fight a dog, 
handlo a cock, smash a gas-lamp, .and treat hu compi- 
nlons, tho goodfellow still preaerres the star and garter 
of his order. 

The military goodfellow is a foolhardy coatomer, vbp 
receives more hard knocks than notices of promotioD. 
lie volunteers in ' forlorn hopes,' mounts the breach, m 
is made a stepping-stone for tnose who follow ; he has the 
facility of losing his arms and legs, but he preserves hii 



spirits, and even trolls his lay with a jolljr voice as be 
stumps through tho streets to recelTe from the hmnioe 
the wages of his glory. When he enters a beleagufrrd 
city, he plunders wine-shops and hen -roosts, and may \t 
found singing glees and catches, while the shriek of de- 
spair and the roar of artillery are filling' the air with wild 
discordant sounds. 

This is an ago of progression and ascension, hoverer; 
distinguished by noble strides in the paths of physical so^i 
moral reformation, warmed and vivified by the czpasdiif 
spirit of catholicity. There are no new elements of pr> . 
gress created; but the principles of affinity and onity, 
which have Iain latent for ages, are now struggling into | 
glorious embcdiments of goodwill, and becoming ag«ib 
of universal heavenward change. We are shuffling m the 
garments of antiquated inertia, and frirding* up oar lohs 
for a long and happy march. Individuals, coteries, claiKs, 
orders, nations — the world is on the move, and goodfel- 
lows of progress are leaving the terra incognita of their 
former position, and are now pushing themselves into tla 
ranks of the ' clear- the- way-boys' of progress. The dis- 
interestedness which has heretofore wasted itself on folly, 
when rendered subservient to direction, will perform good 
work. The sympathy which linked itself to the volop- ' 
tuary, will now be the excitant to the pioneer of humanity. '. 
'i'he right goo<lfellows of the futuro will be thinkers uA 
doers, with heads to direct and hands to execute ; ovoIt- ; 
crs of great thoughts, executors of great actions. All \ 
the change requisite to constitute this new order of good- ' 
fellows, is direction. The power which at present ca : 
darken Oxford Street, and capsize a fruit-stall, if led into ' 
the antipodal channels of illumination and sustentatinn, ' 
would throw a halo round many a home, and sweeteD j 
many a bitter cup of poverty. The chief constitnent rf i 
simple fellowship is sympathy, and wanting the qualilia- ' 
tion * tjooiVhwi always been symbolical of something lore- \ 
able and respectable'. How this adjective has hccome the 
perverted affix, which in this case it is — how it has be- 
come associated with gastronomy and g}'mnastic cccenui- 'j 
cities — is a question, l^ut perversion, however established !; 
by prescription and inveteracy, must now be pervert^ [ 
(loodfcllows have ample room for legitimate action and ' 
titular emancipation, and there are a few of the new or- 
der who have lighted the lamp of example. Tho tm ' 
goodfellow may bear any aspect^, and move in any statioD; \ 
his hands may be hard and horny, or soft and gloved, Iflt i 
the heart is the symbol of his order, and good-will the >! 
watchword of unity. 

In old times goodfellows laid traps for witches, plariag 
crosses of straw upon the rough parts of roads, or scra(& j 
of Scripture with salt u{)on them, and if any unlucky old {: 
woman stumbled as she passed near to these titjt m*!»s I 
she was seised by tho goodfellow, and not imfrequently =; 
suflTered death. These acts of charity and mercy wen ' 
the sources of his felicity and fame ; he stroked his fwf 
with secret exultation, and shook his head with [vide 
when they were made subjects of laudation, and he felt 
himself to be something great indeed when a kii^ or 
mayor sent him an autograph specification of goodfiellov^ 
ship. The goodfellow of modem times alao inherits tfci 
ancient antipathies to occult wisdom or weakness. Gn- 
vity and senility are his aversion ; he mocks the s^i^ mI 
loves to try tho affinity between a bald head and 
egg. But the goodfellows of the Ihtore— of the 
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hjTTin-book is admirably adapted, containinji: perhaps a 
richer store of hymns, suited for all diversities of Chris- 
tian experience, than any other collection whaterer. At 
last the pastor again pronounced the affecting words of 
the Redeemer, in \rhicli he gave up the cup to his disciples ; 
and then again, without prayer, he handfd the wine down 
the ))enclics where the male members were sitting, while 
nLs wifo did the same by the females, the singing, led as 
before by the organ, continuing all the time. 

The communion-scrvicc closed with the ancient practice 
of collecting for the poor saints ; ailer which devotional ser- 
vices of a more cheerful cast followed, embodying the feel- 
ing of thankfulness for mercies received, and resolutions 
of walking in future worthy of their high vocation. One 
ceremony towanls the close of the service was of a nature 
so simple, yet so touching, that it may fitly end the de- 
scription of this communion. The congregation had risen 
up to sing one of the hymns, and on coming to the verse, 

' \Vp j«>in tnfyptbor hoart nnil lioml. 
To walk l.iwftrcla tlio prunii«v»l land : 
Fur ki'4 a|ip^arunce uuw. will) care 
Lach iiiriiili^r day and night pn-'pare,' 

each female member turned round to her neighbour and 
gave her a sisterly kiss; the men indicating the same 
warm affixrtion by a conlial sliake of the hand. 8oon 
after, the l)cncdiction was pronounced, and the congrega- 
tion soparated. 

8uch is the mode of celebrating the Lord's Supper among 
the Moravian brethren — a body who, small in numbers, 
have yet, by their quiet and inoffensive Ix^iring towards 
other denominations, secured the good-will of all, and 
who were the first in modem time^ to realise the idea, 
now happily so common, of a missionary church. Wljen, 
after a protracte<l and severe persecution in Germany, they 
found at Inst rest for the soles of their feet in Hcmhutli, 
the first question that engaged the attention of the church 
was, how could they extend the gospel among the heathen. 
Their missions to (ireenland and linbrador are well known. 
It may not be so familiar, that when they resolved upon 
their mission to the West Imlia Islands, the first mission- 
aries who proceeded thither f\illy prepared themselves to 
become slaves — ^they having been assured that in no other 
way would they find access to the negro population. With 
the same devotion, the same * baptism for the deA<l,' have 
all their missions been conduct<*d ; therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that God has honoured them, and that Christians 
of every name have concurred in holding them in respect 



A SEA-FOWLING ADVENTURE.* 

One pleasant afternoon in summer. Frank Costello jumped 
into his little boat, and pulling Iter out of tlie narrow 
creek where she lay moored, crept along the iron-bound 
shore until he reached the entrance of one of those det?p 
sea-caves, so common ujwn the west<?m coast of Ireland. 
To the gloomy recesses of these natural caverns millions 
of sea-fowl resort during the breeding season; and it was 
amongst tiie feathere*! tribes then congregated in the * Puffin 
Cave,' that Frank meant^ on that evening, to deal death 
and destruction. Gliduig, with lightly-dipping oars, into 
the yawning chasm, he steppe* I nimbly from his boat, an«l 
making the painter fast to a projecting rock, he lighted 
a torch, and, armed only with a stout cudgel, penetrated 
into the inmost recesses of the cavern. There lie found a 
vast quantity of birds and eggs, and soon became so en- 
grossed with his sport that lie paid no attention to the 
lapse of time, until tlie hollow sound of rushing waters 
behind him made )um aware that the tide, which was ebb- 
ing when he cnten.fl the cave, liad turne<l, and was now 
rising rapidly. His first impulse was to return to the spot 
where he had made his boat fast; but how was he honnfied 
on perceiving that the rock to which it had been secured 
was now completely covered by watvr. He might, how- 
ever, still have reached it by swimming; but, unfortu- 
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I nately, the painter, by which it WM attacbed to the mck. 
not having sufficient scope, the boat, on the rising of ciw 
tide, was dirawn, stem down, to a level vith the water: 
and Frank, a& he beheld her slowly fill and disappp&r 
bi'ncath the waves, felt as if the last link between the L^- 
ing worhl and himself had been broken. To go fonrarl 
was impossible; and he well knew that there was no waj 
of retreating fVt)m the cave, which, in a few hours, woul j 
})Q filled by the advancing tide. His heart died wicliio 
him, as the thought of the horrid fate which awaited hia 
flashed across his mind. He was not a man who ficared 
to face death ; by flood or field, on the stormy sea and the 
dizzy cliff, he had dared it a thousan<l times with peiftrt 
unconcern ; but to meet the grim tyrant there, alone— tc 
struggle hopelessly with him for life in that dreaiy ioaih 
— was more than his fortitude could bear. He sfariek<4 
aloud in the agony of despair ; the torch fell from ha 
trembling hand into the dark waters that gurgled at bij 
feet, and, flashing for a moment upon their inl^ siirficf, 
expired with a hissing sound that fnll like a death warn- 
ing upon his car. The wind, which had been scarcely fUt 
during the day, began to rise with the flowing of the ddt, 
and now drove the tumultuous waves with hoarse afitl 
ludiMJus clamour into the cavern. Every moment incresKd 
the violence of the gale that howled and bellowed as it 
swept around the echoing roof of that rock-ribbed prison: 
while the hoarse dash of the approaching waves, and tkr 
shrill screams of the sea-birds that filled the cavern, funK'i 
a concert of terrible dissonance, well suited for the reqo.^ , 
of the hapless wretch who had been enclosed in that Urlnp ! 
grave. But the love of life which makes us cling to it in 
the most hopeless extremity, was strong in Frank Costello s 
breast ; his firmness and presence of mind gradually rr- 
turned, and he resolved not to perish without a stru^'. 
He remembered that at the ihrther extremity of the cavcni 
the rock rose like a flight of rude stands, sloping from tbe 
floor to tlie roof; he had often clambered up these moored 
steps, and ho knew that, by means of them, lie could placv 
himself at an elevation above the reach of the highest ti<l«. [ 
Hut the hope thus suggested was quickly damped tIkh 
he reflected that a deep fissure, which ran perpendicular^ 
through the rock, formed a chasm ten feet in width, in thf 
floor of the cavern, iK'tween him and bis place of n^gr. 
Tiie tide, however, which was now rising rapidly, compelled 
him to retire every instant fluther into the cavern, and he 
felt that tiie only chance he had left him for life wa>j t? 
endeavour to cross the chasm. He was young, active, jini 
possessed of uncommon courage, and he had frequently, br ■ 
torch-light, leaped across the abyss in the presence of hi ' 
companions, few of whom darcil to follow his example. 
But now, alone and in utter darkness, how was ho tn a^ ■ 
tempt such a perilous feat? Tlie conviction tliat diMth v&f 
inevitable if he remained where he was decided hisi. 
Collecting a handful of loose pebbles from one of tb:- 
nmuerous channels in the floor, he proceeded cautiousk 
over tlie slippery rocks, throwing at every step a pchbf? 
before liiin, to asceilain the security of his footing. Ai 
length he heard the stone, as it fell from his fingers. A«^ ■ 
scend with a hollow clattt^ring noise, that continued fur ' 
several seconds. He knew he was standing on the brink 
of the chasm. One ([uick and earnest prayer he breatbeJ 
to the invisible Power whose hand could protect him in 
tliat dread moment — then, retiring a single p.icc, aad 
screwing every nerve and muscle in his body to its utmost 
tension, he made a step in advance, and threw himself fiir- 
ward into tlie dark and fearful void. Who can tell the 
whirlwind of thought tliat rushed through his brain in tb<- I 
brief moment that he hung above that yawning giilfT 
Should ho have miscalculated his distance, or cho«en a | 
place where the cleft was widest — should his tooting foil ,| 
or liis strength be une()ual to carry liini over, what a 
death were his ! Dashed down that horrible abyss— crabb- 
ing from rock to rock, until he lay at the Inittom a moD- 
latcd corpse. The agony of years was crowded into one 
moment — in the next, his fi>et struck against the firm wk 
on the opposite side of the chasm, and he was saved. At 
least, he felt that he had for the moment eso^ied the ia 
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cu^itly of the two, tho commerce will flow through the 
other channel. The system, thereforei should be to re- 
duce the Canadian Canal czpensps to an extent that would 
secure its bcinp: the cheaper lino ; tlicn the vast quantity 
of traffic would remunerate at almost any price. The 
advantages of the St Lawrence over the Erie Canal are 
amply sufficient to counterbalance the superior position of 
New York to Quebec or Montreal as a seaport ; although 
an exaggerated and fallacious idea of the perils of the 
river navigation of tlio latter adds much to the expense of 
insurance/ 

We were, however, surprised to learn that the post- 
office of Canada has not shared in those improvements 
which have proved so advantageous to tho inhabitants of 
our own country. * The old exorbitant rates of charge 
are still retained, to the immense inconvenience of mer- 
cantile and social affairs, and, I really believe, to the 
great injury also of the revenue, for the system of sending 
letters by private hand is carried on almost openly and 
very extensively. A letter from a distant part of Upper 
Canada to Quebec costs twice as much as it does to Lon- 
don, the rates from Kngland being uniform to all parts of 
this country ; also newspapers, ]>assing through the post- 
office in the colony, are each chargefl a halfpenny. The 
transmission and delivery of mails is far from being 
happily arranged, and is often attended with uncertainty 
and delay. A vigorous effort is, I understand, now mak- 
ing in the provincial parliament to remedy these very 
vexatious and harassing inconveniences.' 

A great improvement — prophetic, we trust, of the most 
beneficial results — has of late years been exhibited in re- 
ference to that noble emulation which marks a nation be- 
stirring itself to purpose in seeking its own advancement, 
Montreal is beginning to display much speculative ac- 
tivity, and our .'uithor adds, * 1 do not despair of Quebec 
being even lighted witli gas before any very great length 
of time has elapsed.' 

While Canada during a certain portion of the year en- 
joys great advantages from her lakes and rivers, the shut- 
ting up of these by the ice in winter, must necessarily bo 
an important drawback. Rut this disadvantage is not so 
gro.it as may at first appear ; for we are told that during 
this time the channels of internal transport of goods are 
also frozen up ; * but the produce of the lumberers' win- 
ter labours is released in the spring ; the rich crops of 
Upper Canada cnn be readily shipped in the autumn ; 
while the vessels which leave England early in the year 
carry out what is required for summer use, and those 
charged with the fruits of the harvest come back laden 
with goods for the ensuing winter. To show tho rapid 
increase of the trade of this colony, 1 shall give the num- 
ber of vessels which arrived at and cleared from the diffe- 
rent seaports of tho St Lawrence during certain years: 

Yi:ar. J'jitor.;il. Clonrcu«;it. 

. SS,'i vessels avcra^jini^ 330 tons. 
. 10.30 
. 1. 507 
. I.V22 
. 1747 



1825 . 


. 790 


1S30 . 


. Dlit 


lKi5 . 


. 1207 


1810 . 


. II.IO 


1815 . 


. 1702 
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In the last year upwards of twenty-three thousand sea- 
men were employed, and thus kept in training in one of 
the best naval schools in the world.* 

The press of Canada, our author tells ns, if not in talent, 
in respectability at least is superior to that of the United 
States. Quebec and Montreal have each eight or ten 
newspapers. Canada has yet contributed almost nothing 
to ponorul literature, a not very surprising circumstance, 
if the youth and tho necessary occupations of its g^npral 
inhabitants be taken into account. For more of this kind 
of information, and esp^ially for a great deal that is 
highly valuablo in reference to education and morality, j 
we must roft?r the reader to the work itself. It is plea- ' 
snnt, however, to hear such a delightful writer expressing | 
himself in the following decided language ; * I say it with 
pleasure, that, within the last few years, the tone of the 
•^e prospects of literature, the means of instruc- ' 



tion, and the desire of applyiog tbem, hire received » 
great and salutary impolie of Lmprorement throoghont 
this magnificent province.' 

As to the qneition whether MontremI or Quebec is 
better fitted for the metropolis of Canada, our aathor 
>ayi it would be difficult to decide. ' Montreal it»di 
in a richer district, has better and more general com- 
monications, a much more convenient river frontagv, 
and, from the level nature of Its site, allows of greater 
regularity in building and on unlimited extentioD ; it ii 
also one-fifth more populous, and undeniably the baod- 
iomcr and more thriving city of the two. The obiecticss 
arc that it is not central, and what is moch more lmpor^ 
ant— that it is unpleasantly near the frontier of tbe 
United States, and from the constant and easy comroimi* 
cation with them, more liable to tlLC inflnences of tbclr 
ideas and example ; besides, in case of eoUiaion betweea 
the two countries, it is the first point of attack that pre- 
sents itself, and, as a military position, is difficult of de- 
fence. The occupation of the capital by a hostile force u 
at all times a * heavy blow and great discouragement' to a 
people. Quebec would be nearer the centre of the grest 
line of railroad and water communication ; itsinterconneii 
much more intimate with £ngland than with the United 
States ; and it is safe from even the apprehension of be- 
ing overrun by an enemy's army. On the plains of Abra- 
ham, beyond the suburbs of St Roch, and on the north- 
em bank of the river St Charles, is ample space fur acy 
requisite extension : a tract of sand, dry at low water, 
stretching into the basin of the Kiver St Lawrence, might 
very easily be reclaimed to continue the Itovrer Town for 
a considerable extent as a river frontage, which would it 
the same time improve and deepen the channel of St 
Charles. Altogether, from the political and military ad- 
vantages of the position, Quebec appears prefenble. 
Many wlso and worthy people may suspect a danger in 
thus strengthening into a nation these detached coloniei, 
and quote with uneasiness the case of the States a 
America when they met in Congress at Philadelphia. 
But their case was, in reality, widely different ; they had 
been sulicring for years under certain wrongs and injuria 
inflicted by a despotic and feeble government ; the nn 
and difhcult communication between them and KnglasJ 
weakened the tics of interest and identity, and increased 
their chances of success in opposition ; the profligate ad- 
ministration of patronage, the careless and contemptooui 
system of colonial management, stirred up a resisiaac« 
among them which there were neither energy nor re- 
sources to overcome. Rut now each day brings KngluKl 
and her American children into closer and moro familiv 
relation. English prices raise or depress their markets: 
her population supplies rigorous reinforcements to thatcf 
these provinces ; her victories spread rejoicing and honest 
pride among her western people; her ditHcnlties fliEf 
their shadows even over the sunny banks of the St Law- 
rence. 

* There are two great tendencies constantly at work in 
these colonies— one to make them British, the other 
American. Ten years ago tho current favoured the lat- 
ter, now it runs strongly for the former ; we should fos- 
ter it, train it, honour it ; not by unnaturad and unhealtbv 
enactments in favour of some pet portion of their conn 
merce, not by lavish expenditure on worka of little im- 
portance and enormous difliculty — but we should foster it 
injustice — train it in justice — honour it in justice~*do 
to them as we would be done by.' The tendency towaids 
America is a rank and noisome weed ; it grows up in 
coarse luxuriance among the profligate and disoootented, 
through the mongrel population of the Richelieu and the 
borders of the eastern townships. In the villages of the 
Niagara district, where neglected advantages and di«>- 
lute morals have brought on premature decay, then it 
flourishes, there is its strength ; among such will it iwl ' 
sympathy. But among tho worthy, the educated, aai 
the prosperous, lies the strength of the tendency to fiy- 
land. The more respectable of the ministen of nligiii^ 
whatever its form or creed ; the wealthy mad lotdl^Hlt 
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ever, to detain us in tbe account of the hotels, public 
buildings, churches, chapels, &c, in the city of New York, 
nor will our limits, permit ui to glance at the description 
of Baltimore, Washington, and the other towns whicn the 
author visited. Suffice it to say, these are given in a 
manner equally effective and graphic with the extracts 
we have adduced ; and we will simply conclude by repeat- 
ing the praise we have already bestowed on the work, as 
one possessed of no ordinary interest, and which will 
amply repay an attentive perusal. 

NAPIKIl'S nRST ATTEMPT AT STEAM NAViaATION. 

Not long after the intnxluction of steam navigation on 
the river Clyde, he hod entertained the idea of establishing 
steam communication on the open sea ; and, as a first step, 
he endeavoured to ascertAin the amount of the difficulties 
to be encountered. For this purpose lie took a place at 
the stormy period of the year in one of the sailing packets 
which formed the only means of intercourse between Glas- 
gow and Bclfiist, and which then required often a week to 
accom])lish what is done by steam in nine hours. The 
captain of the packet in which he sailed, remembers a 
young man, whom he afterwards knew as Mr Napier, being 
found during one of the winter passages to Bclfhst, con- 
stantly perched on the bows of the vessel, and fixing on 
intent gaze on the sea when it broke on the side of tlie ship, 
quite heedlc^ of the waves and spray that washed over 
him. From this occupation he only ccMisod at intervals, as 
the breeze f^c^ihcncd, to ask the captain whether the sea 
was such as might be considered a rough one, and being 
told that it was by no means unusually rough, he returned 
to the bows of the vessel and resumed his study of the 
waves breaking at her stem. Some hours after, when tlic 
breeze began to freshen into a gale, and the sea to rise con- 
siderably, ho again inquired of the captain, whether now 
the sea might be considered a rough one, and was told as 
yet it could not be called very rough. Apparently disap- 
pointed, he returned once more to his station at the bows, 
and resumed his employment. At last, however, he was 
favoured by a storm to his contentment ; and when the seas, 
breaking over the vessel, swept her fh)ra stem to stem, 
he found his way back to tlie captain and repeated his in- 
quiry — Do you call it rough now? On being told that the 
captain did not remember to have fkced a worse night in 
the whole of his experience, the young man appeared quite 
delighted, and, muttering as he turned away, * I think I 
can manage, if that be all ; ' went down contentedly to his 
cabin, loading the captain not a little puzzled at the strange 
freak of his passenger. Napier saw the end of his difficul- 
ties, and soon satisfied himself as to the means of overcoming 
them. — Steam and Steam Kawimtiarij by J, S. Russell. 

DISCERNMEirr OP COLOUR. 

Persons, all having excellent eyes, and seeing perfectly 
well, differ much in their powers of recognising persons, 
finding their way, &c. In none of these points is the dif- 
ference so striking as with respect to judging of colours. 
It is by no means uncommon to meet with individuals 
whose eyes appear excellent, and whose sight is excellent, 
and who may judge of form and distance correctly, but who 
cannot distinguish certain colours. Dr Nicholl di^scribes 
a boy who confounded green with red, and called light red 
and pink, blue. His maternal grandfather, and one uncle, 
liad the same imperfection. This uncle was in the navy, and, 
having a blue uniform coat and waistcoat, purchased a pair 
of red breeches to match. Dr Nicholl mentions a gentle- 
man who could not distinguish green from rod. The gross 
in full vendure always appeared to him what others call 
red ; and ripe fruit on trees he could not distinguish from 
the leaves; a cucumber and a boiled lobster wore of the 
same colour in his sight; and a leek resembled a stick of 
sealing-wax. Tliis person had a brother and a niece — the 
d'lughter of another brother — in a similar predicament. 
Indeed, the delect has frequently occurred in several mem- 
bers of the same family, and frequently has been heretlitary, 
«»)nietiuies passing over a generation, like other peculiarities 
of structure. It is observed moi*e frequently, perhaps, in 
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men. In the rarest and most extreme cases 
distinguished, all objects appearing in tius 
In all the casst fti which the point bas been ex 
part of the craahmi under irlucb, according t 
organ for judgl^g^f Uie harmonj of oolonr i 
flat or depressed t Shave seen several of thesf 
in all this was thi'llit In painters remarkal 
excellence of coloning this part is fiiU or proa 
contrast between this part of the forehead in a 
has the defect, and in another excelling In th 
colouring, placed side by side, is Tery 
sons Human Physiology, 



HAPPINESS AND HOME. 

BT atCHABD HOWITT. 

Time that's frone, none may rcfitorc it : 
I/)ve. all ht>art8 muirt bow before it ; 
Ooodnesn. we roust still adore it, 

Whp.nci»Hoe'fir it corae ; 
Whilr<t the hrart in a heart 

Only finds a home. 

Firrs may bo Khining briplit, 
Yft may bo without del iftl it : 
Only, choer rt by woman's sifflit. 

There will gladness rome : 
Only woman's lovo and IiRlit 

Make a boorth a liome. 

Thon, do ihon, oh, gentle dame ! 
So thy soul hi meekness Trume, 
That the whifiuer of tliy naiue 

Rtrike ankindness darob-^ 
Tliat tbe words may mean the some— 

Iluppiness and hoine. 



OUR FATHERS. 

[William Knox, author of the ' Lonely^Heorth,* * Son 
and * Harp of /ion,' was bom in the parish of Ij.'h 
buit'hfthire, in l7K(i, and died in £diubun;h iu 1nj6. 
an* written iu a soft and (fcntlo fttrain, and with a sio 
beauty of diction which are particalarly captJvatiniE. 
ore t'enerally illustmtions of subjects taken, from the . 
tures ; ami the sincerity of the poet's aspintfons are mi 
the beautiftd and earnest spirit that pervades his sx) 
Futhorft,' of which Mr Knox was the author, was nerer 
in any of his collected works. It appeared orifrinallyin ti 
ncwBpapi'r, when Mr Malcolm (uithor of a * I'ale of Fl^ 
&o.) was editor of that journal. It was print*>d from a r 
in Mr M.'s possetsion, who was a friend of the author. J 

Our fathers, where arc Uiey 7 
Even they who gazed upon that sun 
That runs his coun»e, as wont to run 

In tlieir terrestrial day: 
Even they who walk d by Jord.on's shore, 
>Vh»»re their light steps are seen no mon". 
And breathed in spring the balmy (*nle 
That sighs through Sharon's u»sy vale? 

Our fathers, where are they ? 
Even they who made their human homes 
In Salem's high eud splendid doiiieA, 

That now have ])a.sH d away : 
Even tliey whose pious hearts would bonnd 
'I'd the loud organ's pealing M>niu1, 
When heavenly antliems rose tii lill 
I'hc fane on Ziou s huly hUl 7 

Our fathers, where are they ? 
Ah : many an eye hath ^i-ept for them. 
Like tlowers upon their bending stem 

When evening lights decay : 
The eyes that wept them now cro closed : 
The breasts that loved have li»np ri'iosed: 
The hearts that monm*d are but a clod 
Within the dead man's calm ^jodc. 

Our fathers, where are they f 
Tlu'ir oshos sleep iu starless gloom 
Within the dark and dreary tomb, 

l-ntil the judgment-duy ; 
Tlieir spirits from the earth have gone. 
Like Uie sweet harp's expiring tone. 
And share, from mortal troubles firee, 
I'hc glories of eternity. 
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manufacturers and pattern-drawers havu sl'cu the noci^jk- 
aity of paying much more attention to the varied styles of 
India and of France. From these sources, enriching 
their ideas and invigorating their fancies, they have been 
led to adopt better methods of colouring and contrast. 
The Paisley patterns, in consequence, possess a degree of 
taste which does not only them but the state of our tex- 
tile art at large infinite credit. The Messrs Roxburgh of 
Paisley have, m particular, infused a spirit of emulation 
amongst the artists, by exhibiting year after year the 
spirited effects capable of being accomplished by a series 
of patterns of increased style and dimensions. The Messrs 
Roxburgh have thus eminently contributed to elevate the 
art of design in Paisley. 

The French loom, the general and recent introduction 
of which has effected such a revolution in the Paisley 
shawl trade, is both upon a simpler and more effective 
plan than the old looms either of India or Paisley, at least 
wliere the Paisley lay is substituted for the plain lay of 
the French. Still the French have advantages in respect 
of possessing a command of card paper (an article most 
essential to the working out of the pattern) at a rate four 
times cheaper than it can be had in this country ; and 
also in the art of design, in which, since beginning the 
U5t; of the Jacquard loom, our countrymen have scarcely 
done more than copy the French. The reason of this per- 
haps is, that previous to that time, under the operations 
of the Paisley loom proper, patterns could be set at one- 
fourth the cost incurred in preparing patterns for the 
Jacquard. Until, therefore, the art of design shall, under 
the auspices of the British Government, have made as 
much advancement, in immediate connexion with and ap- 
plication to manufactures as it has done in France, under 
that anxious and watchful attention bestowed on the mat- 
ter by the French Government for a long course of years, 
the productions of Paisley must inevitably fall short of 
those of France. Pattern drawers amongst us have in 
fact much progress yet to make in the practical know- 
ledge of art itself. They have even to descend, as in 
France, to the more attentive study of weaving and ma- 
nufacturing, before they can enter into a general compe- 
tition with the French designers. The Frenchman in- 
variably makes it his business to obtain a knowledge of 
the Jacquard loom before entering the school of design. 
A Jacquard machine was for years after its invention (the 
storv of which is known familiarly to every one) kept in 
the French schools of design for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. Even yet, after the French pupil has passed through 
the school of design, he is required to devote six months 
to the theory of manufacture. While at the school itself, 
he must devote two hours daily to study the application 
of designs to the machine, chiefly under the direction of 
persons whose exclusive business it is to instruct these 
young artists to transfer upon ruled paper, termed *■ design 
paper,' the patterns they have produced. 

Under such circumstances, the art of design in France^ 
which previous to the year 1S08 was at a cjmparatively 
low ebb, while trade was limited and uncertain, has bo- 
come since that period, and more particularly since 
lSli-15, when the Jacquard was much improved and f^rly 
established, superior to all that British artists can achieve 
or British capital incite, owinir chiefly to the .crreat num- 
bers of young men in France devoting their talents to the 
production of elegant shawl patterns. The French have 
thus come to be acknowledged the best imitators i*f the 
Indian shawl. And this distinctian they seem deter- 
mined to maintain. More than half the giXKls im;vr;ed 
fn>m ludia to this country axe purchased by the French 
for patterns. * To nature and Cashmere.' is a byvord 
with the artists of Lycos, in which thoy indicate the 
sources to which the excellence they have attained is 
owing. It was even found out in lS2lV not only that the 
French had a^xie the length of importing and making 
their shawls of Cashmere wool, but that Cashmere Cv>ats 
wer* nraring in France. 

The n<\vs*ity tv^ establishing an efficient scbvv^I of de- 
si^ in IHusley, fv>r which a spirited subscrtption enoxiragv^i 



by i:o\eriiment is now in progress, will be more than 
manifest from this outline of the difliculties through which 
the Paisley shawl trade has struggled, and the foreign 
competition which it has to encounter. The almost uni- 
versal adoption of the Jacquard weaving machine, not- 
withstanding its cost, as well as the expense of setting up 
the pattern to be worked by it (the card paper for a 
single pattern seldom costing less than £60, and more 
frequently above £100, on which government derives a 
duty of 20 per cent.); these are difficulties which the 
trade of Paisley has nobly encountered and overcoLue. 
There are consequently several houses making at present 
square and long shawls, in Paisley, more closely resem- 
bling the Indian fabric than any ever before manufactured 
there. The shawls now manufactured at Paisley are, to 
the most superficial observer, an astonishing contrast, in 
their superiority of design and beauty of execution, to 
those made ten years ago. The progress of the Paisley 
shawl manufacture has really been little short of a mar- 
vel, considering the pitch of refinement it has reached, 
under the pressure of fearful disadvantages. Few people 
indeed have the most remote idea of the superior charac- 
ter and extensive variety of the products of the Paisley 
loom, many of which are now freely disposed of by the 
draper for French goods, and some of which begin to be 
imitated by the French themselves. 

Mr Robert Kerr's factory, as already mentioned, repre- 
sents on the grand scale the entire routine of the shawl 
manufacture ; and it is in reference to this large work 
that we shall now endeavour to present an outline of the 
mode in which the Paisley shawl is produced, together 
with an enumeration of its varieties and characteristics. 

The particular pattern having been decided upon for 
the manufacture of a shawl, the following is the method 
in which it is produced. Tabular views of the intended 
succession of its colours are first jotted down on a paper 
termed the * weaver's tidtet.' This shows at a glance the 
proce^tsion of the colouriiq^ each way, lengthwise and 
breadthwise, from end to end and firom side to side of the 
shawl. Calculated in splits of two threads each, the 
* weaver's ticket' exhibits the exact way iu which the 
dyes throughout the shawl are to occur when woven. To 
furnish a notion of the minuteness of these tickets, that in- 
tended for a shawl of 1600 splits down and up, i. ^ 3200 
splits or 6400 warp threads, commenced with dividing off 
iO 'splits' to be dyed in a particular manner, via., 10 
inches of them biack, 72 inches manme, and 10 inches 
black again, making up the full length of the shawl, in- 
cluding its fringes. Besides this there were .^ different 
changes down aud up, or 60 changes in the whole breadth 
of the web. So minute were many of the subdivisions of 
the colouring, that, for example, the 10 'splits' above 
mentioned, when put together, formed, in a web of this 
fineness not more than a quarter of an inch of the one 
'. colour in the width of the cloth. Some portions all of one 
colour were, of course, more extensive, varying from per- 
haps 80 and 100 to 350 'splits.' 

The 'weaver's ticket' or *web drausrht' being thus 

: concocted from the pattern peculiar to the shawl, the 

1 necessary yams are first given in a green stale, to the 

I warper, by whom the intended web is thereupon warped 

! off, wholly undyed. The warper's duty includes measor* 

ing off, knotting upon a thread and tying with a coloured 

string the different measurements of colour indicated on 

the * draught.' By this means he is enabled to warp off 

every proposed colour into a chain by itself; and, not only 

so, but to keel or mark upon that chain each termination 

of that succession of colour — giring the number of " races' 

or times thb one colour runs up and down through the 

web. 

The yams on coming from the warper are arramred 
and screwed down into the slides cf a machine or frame, 
and dred according to these marks — each warper's chain 
of yam being dipt as many times as it represents differ- 
ent colours or grounds throughout the Ungtk of the shawl * 
thoK in the v.:J:\ of it b*^in^ separated.' as alre^^A inti- 
DDiated, to be dy ^>d each of its ov u appropriate colow Tba 
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The motives th;it Iwl l)r Ethan IJuckly to jjuit liis home in j 
Troy. Now York St»itc, his pKjfossion and n»lativos, are in- 
oxiiiieable, unless wc take into Ticir a certain restlessness 
in man, which, like the migratory principle in bird*, leads 
him to (!X])lore scenes Trhicn huTe <lwelt upon his imagina- 
tion, nnthoughtful of consecpicnces. 

Dt IJuckly was a widower, nnd perhaps tlic attractions 
of homo were less powerftil than heretofore ; for, when the 
Amerionn Fur Company fltte<.l out an expedition to the 
country of the Mis.>*ouri, he accepted the {situation of an 
apent, and removed with his two boys to the prairie, as 
clieeifuUy as if Fort Astor had been the capital and the 
unreclaimed wild were Columbia. The situation of the 
doctor was less lonely than llie remoteness of his hi^me 
would indicate; for the fort was the rendezvous of the 
hunters and trappers of the district; and the voyageiirs, 
as they passnl up the river on theh* hauuxlous journeys 
to the ' far west,' stoppwl on thfir way to taste of his hospi- 
tality, and hear his reports relative to the state of the 
country'. In common conversation, * state of the country' 
means a widely diflerent thinjr from what it did at Fort 
Astor. The temper and feelings of the Indians claime*! 
the concern of the adventurers ; and the route of tormer ex- 
plorers and the contingencies of river or overland tnivelling 
were the prlncijial tliemes of disciLSsiim. Dr Jhickly was 
l>erfectly fitted for the duties he had underUtken : liis 
temper was fii-m without being dogm:itical; his courage 
was the offspring of physical activity and ftrcngth, and 
unbending moral energy. His position was one re(|uiring 
these qualities in an eminent degree ; for he had to restrain 
th(f ini))etuosity of the white hunters, and to conciliate the 
wild and haughty re<.lmen. Without appealing to com- 
mand, he claimed obedience from the subordinates in the 
service of the company : and without assuming the superi- 
i)rity which the civilised conqwrrer always does over tlie 
savage, he gaine<l the respect of the aborigines. 

Dr Buckly, as already hinted, had two sons — TMarcus 
his tirst born, and Ethan, in whom the loves of both Ihtlier 
and brother were strongly centred. ^Iarcus was fiu-t ap- 
proacliing to man's estate ; at least the hunters said so, as 
they clubbed together in the fort and told their tales of 
danger past, and prophesied the ftiturc doings of the young 
man. But his father strongly impresswl upon tlie youtli 
that he was only sixteen, as he petit ion e<l to bi; allowwl to 
join the hunters upon their expeditions. Marcus was a 
manly lad at. all events, although his years weiv few. No 
Shieunc or I*awn(H; in the continent had a darker eye; 
and his hair was as black as Wanheea the interpreter's, 
although Wnnheea was the son of an Iroquois. He was 
tall of his age ; and Macken/ic, the Scotch trapj»cr, was 
scarcely more co«'d and collected in the buflalo hunt; 
while Corrigan, who in his youth wjls the crack leaner and 
runner in broad Donegal, which is to say of all Ireland, 
was hard pushed with the strijiling in a mile's nice. I^eth 
(rreenwooil had taught hiin to .«hoot, and Seth ({rceiiwood 
had challenge<l all Kentmrky to bring one of his agi? to 
beat him; and although Kentucky was many miles away, 
and the challenge was of course both unheard and unan- 
swered, yet it sjiowed Seth's f lith in the boy's j)owers, or 
it may b(; in Iiis own talent to instruct. Marcus resembled 
his fathei: in form, features, and temper, and his father was 
proud of his vigour and counige ; but he loved little Kthan, 
with liis blue eyes and. golden locks, and his smile that 
recalled his mother: and Mai-cus loved hiiii ti)0, for lie was 
a gentle little boy, and lookc^l up to his ])ruther with pride ; 
for .his years were oiily ten. Marrus mingled lioldly 
amongst tlie Indian.**, as they came with their furs to ex- 
change fr»r the calicoes, ))e.'ids, and powder of the white 
man: an<l he would sit for hours together with AVanheea. 
asking miestions and acquiring the Indian tonp;ues ; and 
littlo Ethan would sit beside hiiii, too, jinil he would ga7e 
eagerly in Wanheea's face as he told of the unexplored 
beauties that the redmah roamed amiirigst far far away. 
If an Indian entered the fort dressed in the picturesfpie 
robes of his nation, he would gaze upon Iiim with boyish 
curiosity, and examiiie his acccmtrements vith wonder. 
There was not a Lontcr of the wild ftir many leagues 



around Fort Astor btit respected Dr Buckly. They knew 
him to be imbendingly just and brave, and as his form 
was stately, and his condnct unstained by deceit, tbcy 
named him White Rock. Cold and stoical thcnigK they ap- 
peared, they were miick to nark each peculiarity of fbm. 
and character, aha through the ttib^ thai snjoiinied 
witliin a long joiimey of the fort, Marciis and fithan irtre 
known as the Eagle and Antelot}e. Blarcnd was named n 
from his proud carriage and aadacity; Ethan from his 
innocent curio.«ity. 

Of all the independdit dealers at the ibrt, Winged Arrov 
wns the most extensive. When others could swfaig their 
peltries on tlieir shoulders Winged Arrow's fabrse wonH 
behd lieneath his load. He was a tall and stately Indiaa, 
and his frame was very powcrfdi. His head wa:! ror* 
mounted by a coroxift of engVs fl*at]iers, and his long black 
Iiair floatcfl over hid brbad sHottlders ; his face wiis iairkiA 
with many scars, and ^hen it was bcgrimmcd with bla^ 
and yellow paint it lookcl almost hideous. He was coU 
and tacitm-n, and when he exchanged his flirs ibr the com- 
modities he required, he would nmunt his steed and nde 
proudly away. When the Indians were qixestioned cuo- 
cerning him. they shook their heads and only saifl he wis 
a * metUeitie,' Ifrhifch is to say, he wns a very mysterioia 
person. The wlutc hunters did not love lum; peihspf 
lxH:ause lie was more suCccssftil tlmn many at thdr Toea* 
tion ; perhaps because he iditnifbstcd lio afFbcticm fhrtlwn. 
He often came to Fort Astor, ahd Dr Buckly treated Imi 
with all the respect that an Indian bra^c Cotild elain. 
Little Ktiian would gnzc upon his face, and lay Us htoil 
upon hi.s di-css ; and he would try to contend with hin, 
but Winged Arrow nerer seem^ to notice the bor. 
Winged Arrow was none of your capricious yistters ofie 
white man's fort; he came as regularly na. the sun, and 
although the periods were distant between his vidts. ht 
sceme<l to know when consignments came from St Louis 
as well as if lie Imd read the inroice. 

How beautiful is summer in tlic wilds ! glowing, pQ^ 
geous sunmier, with its gay and lovely flowers, and its 
richly blossomed trees ! The bison roftms on the piaiiib 
and cro]i8 the luxuriant herbage; and the wolves like 
eowanls, as they are, hover round tlic buflfaloes to aast 
upon and slay unwary j?tragglers. The earth is dressrd 
in the bright and h»vely hue tluit nature love-. The tjw 
and plains are green; green bluffs raise their coiaa. 
\ forms far in the distant sky ; green banks bound the tish- 
ing rivers ; little gnrn islands are set in hikes, like fa> 
ralil^ in gold, and high hills tower up to heaven enrobd 
in the universal colour. Tho skies arc cloudless; tb 
sunbeams are imbroken; they dart from the day-star Till 
jiiercing ardour and brightness, and tlicy scorch ik 
beasts of the field, and man, the chief nnd weakling i^ 
cr«\atiou. Winged Arrow wfxs l)raTC. nnd his horwFU . 
swift and s-trong, but his peltries wei^e heavy, and heww 
a gi'cat addition to their weight, so the poor stwd «s = 
weary as it cr(»sscd the praJricj beneath the enemtia? 
sunbeai:is and its oppressive load. Wingtfl Arrow lad tJ 
mercy for his steed, and it was rumoured that ho luidti 
little mercy for man. So he iirgwl it onward at it? fj^ • 
although its eyes were dull STid heavy, and its tonpwm 
parcheil and hung from its fvtamy mouth. The few t«- : 
ters who woiv lounging nl)out the fori, looked li^tlesilj ., 
from its walls into the prairie, and when they saw WinjH ' 
Arrow come ambling along they turned away to iwi ,! 
him. for his presence was shynned by each bold and h^ i 
hunter. The i)oor steed had borne its red maiiter in mi? 
a wild I'hase. when the bison had fallen bencaih his arroK 
and it had saved him from the knives of thcWolf Piwbw! 
when alone he hunted in their grounds. But tbe d^ 
and want it had undergone for some days haddotiCi;*^ | 
its strength nnd si)irit, and it ftdl befbira the btniff ^ j| 
Fort Astor. the victim of that universal cmeltjf viaA b* 
dian warriors manifest to thor steeds, ^iq^ri An^ 
said not a word, nor seemed to notice tha Iqp tehid^ 
taincd ; but lifting his load of ftirs, ba iridLOMr *^ 
them into the fort, and had them bdbsEe PrBitlV ^ 
commandant was a man of ft tHd^y dHMH H vi 
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survives the gra^c, as our faith tells us, is it not a consola- 
tion to think that there may be one or two souls among 
the purilied and just, whose affection watches us invisible, 
and follows the poor sinner on earth ? 

THE BAZAARS OF SMYRNA. 

Thi^ro p;it the merchnnts in their little shops, quiet nd 
solemn, but with friendly looks. There was no smoking, 
it was tho Ramazan: no eating, the fish and meats fizzing 
in the enormous p(»ls nf the cook-shops are only for the 
C'liristianM. The oliildren abounded: the law is not so 
striiig^'nt upon them, and many wandering merclmuU were 
there sellin;! Hp:s (in the name of the prophet doubtless) 
for tlieir boni-iit. and elbowing onward with baskets of 
grapes ami cucumbers. Countrymen passed bristling over 
witli anus, each with a huge 1»ellyful of pistols and daggers 
in his «:irillc — fierce, but not the least dangerous. Wild 
swarthy Anibs, wlio had come in with the camvans, walked 
solemnly about, very different in look and «1cmeanour from 
the sleek inhabitants of the town. (Jreeks and .lews squatted 
and smoketl ; their shops tend<Kl by sallow-faced boys with 
large <\vcs. who smiled and welcomed you in; negroes 
bustled about in gaudy colours; and women, with black 
nose-bags and shuttling yellow slippers, chatted and bor- 
gaineil at the floors of the little shops. There was the rope 
quarter and the sweetmeat quarter, and the pipe-baztiar 
and the anu-bazaar, and the little tumeil-up shoe-tiimrter, 
and the shops where ready-made jackets and pelisses were 
swingint;. and the region where, under the ragge<l awnings, 
regiments of tailors were at work. The sun jan-'ps through 
these awnin?s of mat or cauvass, whicli are hung over the 
narrow lanes of the ba/aar, und ornaments them with a 
thoustinil fi'cuks of light and shadow. Cogia Hassan 
AUmbbaVs shop is in a blaze of light : while his neighbour, 
the b;irber and coffee-house keeper, has his premises. Ills 
low seats and narchiles, his queer ])ot*< and burins, in the 
shade. The cobblers are always good-natured. There was 
one who. I am sure, h.as l>een revealetl to me in my dreams, 
in a dirty old green turban, with a pleas:int wriukU'<l face 
like an apple, twinkling his little grey eyes as he held them 
up to talk to the gossips, and smiling under a delightful 
old grey beard, whii^h did the heart gijuil to see. You 
divine the conversation between him and the cucuml)er- 
man, as the Sultan used to understand the language of the 
birds. Are any of those cucumbers stutfctl with pearls, 
and is that Armenian with the black square turimn llaroun 
Alraschid in disguise, standing yonder by tli«^ fountain 
wlieiv the chill iren are drinking — the gleaming marble 
fountain, chef|U^riti all over witli light and shallow, and 
engraved with delicate aralx'sqiies and sentence^ from the ] 
Koran T Jlut the greatest siusutiun of all is when the camels 
come. Whole strings of TK*ii[ camels, better even than in 
the procession of Blue Deanl. with soft rolling eyes and 
bendeil necks, swaying fri>m one side of the bazaar to the 
other to and fn>, and treading j:iiigerly with their great 
feet. O. vou fairv dreams of bii\hiXM.lI (), vou sweet 
me<litations of half-holi<L-ivs, hei-c* vou arc reali»ed for half 
an hour ! Then' was a man sitting in an opi>n room, orna- 
nu'uteil with fine long-tiuUnl sonterHX'S of the Konui ; some 
in red, some in blue : some written diagonally over the 
pa]H'r; some S(» shaped as to n'present ships, dragons, or 
mysterious animals. The man si[uattcMl on a carjK't in the 
middle of this room, with folded arms, waggling his head 
to and fro, swaying alxmt, and singing through his nose 
choice phrases from the Siicred work. 

JERUSALEM. 

We a«penili»«l from a lower floor up to a terrace, on which 
wore several little domnl chambei*s. or pavilions. From 
this ternice. wlu-noe we l(.x>ked in the morning, a great 
jiart of the city spn-ad befi>re us : white domes ujwn domes, 
an.l ton-nivs «if the sanii* character as our own. Here and 
there, from among tlu.se whitewasheti mounds round aKmt, 
minaret n^Src. or a rare date-tn.H?: but the chief jvart of the 
vegetation near was that odious tnn* the prickly pear — 
one huge gi*een wart growing out of another, armini with 
spikes as inhospitable as the aloe, without sheltt^r or beauty. 
To the right the Mosque of Omar rose; the rising sun be- 



hind it. Yonder steep tortuous lane before ns, flanked bj 

ruined walls on nther side, has borne, time out of mial 

the title of Ma Dolorosa; and tradition has fixed the spws 

where the Saviour rested, bearing his cross to Galvarj. 

But of the mountain, rising immcKUately in fhmt of us, i 

few grej olive trees speckling the yellow side here and 

there, there can be no question. Tbal is the Moont of 

Olives. Bethany lies beyond it The moei sacred eyes 

; that ever looked on this world. haTe gazed on those ridges: 

j it was there he used to walk and teach. With shame ud 

I humility one looks toward the spot where that inexprtt- 

I sible T/)ve and Benevolence lived and breathed; where the 

; great yearning heart of the Saviour interceded for all oar 

; race : and whence the bigots and traitors of his day kd 

him away to kill lum. 

M0R5IN0 05 THE XTLS. 

Hail : venerable father of crocodiles ! We were all lost 
in sentiments of the profoundest awe and respect ; wfaidi 
we proved, by tumblmg down into the cabin of the Nile 
steamer that was waiting to receive us, and fighting and 
cheating for sleeping berths. At dawn in the momiog we 
were on deck ; the character had not altered of the aocDoy 
about the river. Vast ilat stretches of land were on other 
side recovering from the subsiding inundations; near the 
mud villages, a country ship or two was roasting under 
the date trees ; the landscape everywhere stretching away 
level and lonely. In the sky in the east was a long streak 
of greenish light, which widened and rose until it grew to 
be of an opal colour, then orange: then, behold, Ute round 
red disk of the sun rose flaudng up above the lunuon. 
All the water blushed as he got up : the deck was all red. 
The steersman gave his helm to another, and prostnted 
himself on the deck, and bowed his head eastward, and 
jiraised the Maker of the sun ; it shone on his white turbia 
as he was kneeling, and gilt up his bronxed face, and sest 
his blue shadow over the glowing deck. The distances 1; 
which hail been grey were now clothed in purple; and tht ■ 
broad stream was illuminated. As the sun rose higher, ,' 
the morning blush faded away ; the sky was clondIes.« and ■ 
]kale. and the river and the surroundmg landscs^M vert ■ 
ihuzlingly clear. Looking a-head in an hour or two, we 

saw the Pyramids. Fancy my sensations, dear M ; ' 

two big ones and a little one ! There they lay, rosy Moi 
solemn in the distance — those old, majes^tical, mystiea^, 
familiar edifices. 



CAUSES OF APOPLEXY. 

Any thing which is calculated to hurry the circnlatioB 
and to increase the force of the heart's action, is likely td 
operate as an exciting cause of apoplexy, simply by aug- 
menting the mt imentum of the blood against the sides iv 
the cerebral vessels, whieh in advanced life are so oficD 
diseased and weak. Strong bodily exercise therefore is i 
tiling to be avoidinl by all persons in whom the prefix- 
position to apoplexy has di'clared itself. It is of much is- 
portanee to make patients aware of this ; for many penas 
think, when they labour under uncomfortable bmlily ft^ 
ings of any kind, they may get rid of them by a brisk walk. 
or by galloping some miles over tlie country on hurseborK. ■ 
Another dangerous state for such persons arises whcnenr 
the free escape of the bloo«l from the head is suddcnlr oU 
structetl. Certain diseases, chiefly thoracic, which tend vt 
keep the veins of the head inordinately full, rank amocf 
the predisposing causes of apoplexy. — Medical GazitU' 

IGNOBANCE. 

Nothing can be more inglorious than a gentleman oolf 
by name, whase soul is ignorant, and life immoral. 
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and capable of cxecnting many of the coinnion ofliccs of 
life — (and what town or Tillage docs not {ii-ri-cnt to our 
observation individu&l instances of such uniiappy shadows 
of human nature ?) — how could a community like this exist, 
in which, though all, by the terms of the supposition, were 
capable of learning something, yet none would be capable 
of teaching an^lhing? Of what use under these circum- 
stances would be that < instrument of instruments ' the hu- 
man hand, where there is no presiding mind to direct its 
moTcments ? ' Still, it must be ackuowlorlgi'd as a general 
statement that, in physical organisation, man is superior to 
all other animals. Feeble as he is in infancy, and liable to be 
destroyed by erery wind that blows, yet he alone comes forth 
£rom that feeble infancy with an erect form, stamped with 
the attributes of command, and possessed of that delicate 
adaptation of structure which is required for the residence 
of human intelligence. 

' God-like, erect, with native liunour clad. 
In naked mDJcsty.' 

Take the most ingenious animals for your illustration, and 
single out for your observation those of them which are 
most celebrated for their constructive powers. There is 
the bee forming its little waxen cells upon the profoundest 
principles of mathematics, and doing so for thousands of 
years, while the truth of tliese principles was not discovered 
till the time of Kewton. There is the bird forming her 
nest with unening accuracy, exactly as she built it of old 
in the bowers of Paradise. There is the beaver building 
his habitation upon the margin of ponds, or lakes, or 
rivers, with an ingenuity and sagacity that cannot be ex- 
celled. These are doubtless wonderful instincts, but these 
animals could not be taught to make an instrument to 
assist them in thdr labours ; it would be found an impos- 
sibility to teach them the use of the simplest tool man is 
in the habit of employing, and still less could they be 
educated to assi&t in the management of those complicated 
movements of machinery which arc so common in civilised 
life. It will not do to assert that this superiority is al- 
together owing to the rational spirit which acts upon 
the body. This doctrine must bo modified to a consider- 
able extent. Most unquestionably the body would be of 
little value if destitute of the mind which mfurnis it; but 
equally true is it, that the mind requires a body corres- 
pondent to its powers. Invest man with the noblest attri- 
butes of intellect; give him the inventive faculties and 
mechanical genius of Arkwright and of )Vatt ; but, at the 
same time, strip him of his handy, and in their stead let 
him have the hoofs of a horse or tlie paws of a dog, and 
what would be the result? Let us make the experiment. 
How would he do for a weaver ? — set him upon a loom and 
ask him to cast the shuttle across the web. How would 
he do for a toilor ? — give him cloth and thread, » thimble 
and a needle, and request him to make you a dress-coat, 
and to lose no time for you happen to be in a hurry. 
How would he do for a musician ? — pray favour me with 
* Auld Bobin Gray* upon that violin, or if you i)rcfer the 
piano, here is one at your semce. How would he <lo for 
a clerk ? — present him with a pen and ask him to copy out 
these invoices that they may be ready for the next mail. 
How would he do for a i)loughman? — place him between 
the shafts of a plough and ask him to plough up that Held. 
How would he do for a smith, a joiner, an engraver, a 
printer, a sailor, or a cook ? AVhat a wonderful mechanism 
these ten fingers are! Without them we could neither 
fabricate nor wield the simplest instrument that has ever 

I I 



come under our observation. Our saperioritj o?er the 
inferior creation is thus owing, in no smaU degree^ to our 
higher pliy.«<ical organisation ; and it may with confidence 
be declarml, that although the intelligenoc of the beaver, 
for example, was increased until it becftme equal to ihst 
of man, his mechanical dexterity could not be improred 
without a complete change in his bodily stmctore. 

Man then stands confessedly at Uie head of crealioD, in 
respect to his body as well as to bis mind. Bo nnirerstDj 
is this acknowledged, that it is adopted as the leadiai; 
principle of classification. Dismissing from our liew all 
lower animals, and confining our thoughts to those thit 
are called vertebrated, that is, fish, reptiles, birds, tnl 
quadrupeds, it is ascertained as a general fiiet, that those 
which in structure approximate nearest to the human itiiid 
highest in the scale of intelligence. Quadrupeds have thos 
a higher rank than birds; birda u;e lx*fore reptiles; and 
fishes are placed lowest down. But ono consideratiQa 
nmst not be lost sight of in this connexion. ' As theo, ia 
estimating the moral or intelk-ctual characters of paiticiilir 
men, we are not influenced by the consideration of inso* 
lated defects or excellencies, but of tlic aggregate powoi 
and qualities of the individual ; so, in comparing other 
animals with man, wo ought not to affirm tiiat they v^ 
prooch nearer to the standard of his perfection in propor* 
tion as they approach nearer to him in the structare of 
this or that part, or in the development of partieiilir 
powers or qualities ; but in proportion to that approxina- 
tion which results fhmi the balance of their s tru c tur e and 
powers considered collectively. And on this prineUe 
however nearly a few of them may resemble him, u^ 
never can approach even the confines of an equaUtj d 
nature; whatever some Sj^eculative individuals havepn^ 
sumptuously supposed, or others in their simplidty ^re 
foare<1. Thus the resemblance to the human form, as veD 
internally as externally, is so remarkable in particolir 
species of the ape, that while some pliilosophcrs (who hof^ 
ever proceeded without a knowledge or a due oonsidenuitB 
of the true principles of the science concerned in their \ 
reasonings) nave maintmned that the ape and man are bd I 
varieties of the same species, or at most but diilM ' 
Hpecies of the same genus ; others, with an unneeeMuj 
anxiety, liave laboured to vindicate the supposed ruA 
thus offered to the dignity of human nature, by setzdiiiif 
for some fixed and invariable difference in the stmstnt 
of corresponding parts of each. But the question ii ]ni^ f 
rile : for let us even suppose that the whole and eteiy i art : 
of the structure of the apo were the same as that of nu; 
let every bone, and every muscle, and every fibre ef tti 
one correspond exactly with those of the other, not «|f 
in form and situation, but also in size and proportion; ^ 
the brain itself, that tanpble instrument of the intelleotBsI 
powers, be in structure the counterpart of the human: wt 
unless in its Amctions it resembled that of man — iaottff 
W(»rd.s imless tliei-e were associated with it his intdleetail ; 
peculiarities and the moral and religious sense — \/i> tU 
dreaded conclusion would the closest resemblances lead! 
However near the approximation in their form, in Ifcar 
nature there must ever be an immeasurable distance b^ 
tween the two. Thn ape, compared with man, nay indHi 
be among other animals ' proximus huic ' (nearest to Inn): 
still however it mu5t be added, * longo sed proximnsiBlfr 
vallo' (nearest but with an immense interval).* 

It has already been |>erceived, that it is to the hui 
chiefly that the mechanical superiority of man is oiriB|. 
The hand carries into effect the volitions of the mind. Tbi 
furtiier consideration of tliis organ must be abandoned it \ 
present, as the hand forms the subject of a separate tro* \ 
tise by Sir Charles J Jell. Dr Kidd gives copious extrads 
from Galen, an ancient heathen physician, on thequalitis 
and propei-ties of the human hand, as evidences of a gmt 
designing First ('Jauso, which are truly admirable. ilp« .. 
this we cannot enter, for the reason now mentioned, bat 
proceed to inquire if any part of the corporeal organisitiM i 
can be discovered which may be regaraed as the orgaa d J 
the presiding mind, the means through which the wgA j 
communicates witii the external universe. I 
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tlic young birds clamoured irith open tliroate for Ihelr ao- 
ciL^tonitxl ibod ; sbcep were bleating iu tbe fold ; villagers 
and Iierdamen were seen beginning tbeir daily labours; 
wliilo the insects, sbsiking tlicir benumbed wings, recom- 
menced ilieir buzzing among tlio Collage. Upon the high 
i*oad leading to one of the small towns of Switzerland, a 
young man walked briskly, carrying a heavy knapsack ; 
his dust}' boots showed that he had come far without rest- 
ing, and his face, tanned to a dark brown, seemed to have 
been long exposed to a hotter sun than that of the moun- 
tains ; he was a journeyman joiner returning to his native 
country after seven long years of absence. Impatient to 
sec lud home, he Imd walked all night, and now the bright- 
neHs of a June sun lit up with a golden tint all the objects 
that presented themselves to tlie eyes of the wayfarer ; he 
saw already the spires of his native town, and Ids Swiss 
heart beat with gladness. 

* Oh ! ' said the youthful tmvellor to himself^ * how beau- 
tiful the country in which I grew from infancy to boyhood, 
from boy to citizen. Its waters nre limpid, the air pure, 
the landscape how lovely I My feet have trod the soil of 
France, where the grape ripens, and of Italy, where grow 
the fig and the orange ; I liave reposed under the shelter 
of bowers of roses, and have t«(>cn the branches of the 
lemon-tree covei'cd with golden fruity and pcrfUmcd flowers 
iMsnding to meet my hnud; during many nights, to the 
sound of guitar and costanet, lutvo I taken part in the 
pastimes and dances of those ])eople for whom noon is a 
iieason of repose, and the departure of tlie sun the signal 
for festivity; whose life posses away in indulcncc, since 
with light la>K)ur they satisfy all their wants under a sky 
always bright and warm, upon a soil which nature covers 
with her riclio^t gifts. unvisite<l by tempests and icy winds, 
or gloomy w inter with its biting tVo!<ts. Yes, L a working 
sou of Switzerland, have h:ccn nil these things, and yet my 
heart hns never said I wish to live and die here. Always 
have I rcmembertK^l with a sigh of regret tiie pale rays of 
the northern sun, tlie rocky mountain steeps, the un- 
changing hue of the pines, the pointed roof of the humble 
dwelling, where, yet young, I received the blessing of a 
dying father. While these and many other thoughts ran 
thif mgh the mind of the yoimg traveller, his pace became 
luoro rapid, and his feet, weariid by his long joui'noy, ap- 
peared to recover their aiiivity. Suddenly a turn in the 
road revealed to his eyes the roofs of his native town, from 
Vthich Itere and there ai*ose slender columns of smoke; 
then the old walls of the cathedral with gothic spire point- 
ing high into the clouds, as though bearing to heaven the 
]traycrs of earth. At this hight the wanderer paused, a 
tear wettfKl Ids sun-buroed c)iei>k, he t4>ok off his cap, and, 
joining his hands, spoke with faltering voice: *I thank 
thee, ] leaven, that tliou hast permittod ine to sec these ob- 
jects once more ; ' and then, without tuiiiing Ids eyes from 
the scene befoi'o him, resmne<l his walk. ' Thei-e,' he naid, 
' is the whitcj termce wall of the publii: i)ronienudu when* 
I played so happily, and yonder is one of the arches of 
the old bridge, under wluch my companions and I went 
fishing on our holidays. All ! 1 begin to see the leafy top 
of the old lime that shelters the church S4|uni-o ; twenty 
Itaces from that, at the corner of a little street, stands the 
humble house where I was l)om. where I grew up, where 
I lost my father and sister, and go to meet my aged 

mother. If she were no longer living — if .' The young 

man's heart sank ut the thought ami his limbs trembled 
under him : but, liastening his step, he said, ' No, it can- 
not be ; I heard from her scarcely three months ago, and 
then she was well, and impatiently expecting her son. He 
comes, good mother — comes to theo full of love and re- 
spect. Not in vain has he so long worked far away from 
thee,' ho added, shaking the knapsack on liis shoulders 
with u smile of honest pride; ' he brings what will i'e]mir 
tiiy cottage — the means of ease and gladness for thy aged 
days.' As the joiner spoke, a little flower met his eye- 
it was a daisy that showed its crown of i'e<l and white above 
the green turf that bordered the road. He 8toop^^d to pluck 
it, and, continuing his route, picked off, one after another, 
the little leaver. ' It was thus,' ho said, smiling, * that on 



tlie eve of my departure, Gertrade gathered a d^y like 
this on the bank of the river, and bending her pretty fuoe 
over the flower to hide the pain caused by my eorrowre 
farewell, she stripped it in silence, and in palling off tki 
last leaf, said to me, with a timid vcnoe^ ' Ajdieo, Herman, 
I will not marry before your return,' and immediately m 
quickly away, as though she feared having aaid too mneh.' 

* Fatlier,' interrupt^ eudd^ily little Wilhelmi nuiiDg Ui 
head from where he had placed it on hie fiither's luicc^ 
' the stranger, tlien, was named Herman, and be wei % 
joiner, like you ; hie maiden's name vaa Gertrude^ and m 
in our mother's. Is not that droll } ' 

* Do not interrupt father,' said CaUierine, who appcani 
to listen to the recital with the liveliest interosL 

Herman smiled, and continued his narrative withont 
reply. 'When I come to the church aqnore^' aud thr 
young traveller to himaelf, * I ehall hasten to look ft* s 
little window trimmed with a blue curtain, ISicing the oU 
limo-trce, on the side opposite to our houae. Oh ! if I 
should see Gertrude seated there at her wheal, ai I tarn 
Iier formerly I If, in passing, I could read the paat lepd 
in hor eyes, and her pleasure at seeing me a0un I Wfcit 
a happy moment will tliat be when I can aay to her, ' Go- 
trude, I have returned faithful to my promiae aa you htm 
been to yours (for 1 Jmow she has kept her word). Oom ■ 
and share the competence tliati have gained by my work; ! 
como and help me to make my old mother happy. Tha 
when, with a blush, she says, ' I am willing/ 1 ahall taki 
from my knapsack the pretty cross of gold and the dk 
kerchief which I have brought, and plabcing them in kr 
lap, delight in her innocent joy.' 

Meanwhile the distance diminishes under the feet of tk 
traveller, ho is approaching the town, where hia eyci al- 
ready distinguish the public gate. Aa he advaneei^ hb 
look interrogates the fkcee of those whom he meets, tMga 
to find a fiicudly glance — a trace of the pant : frma eMh j, 
passenger his eye demands a shake of the hand, or son ' 
words of welcome. At length, as he paaaod under th ; 
gate, he saw a man walking slowly backward! and k^ i 
wards, with a pipe in his month, and hands crosesd m If 
his back : it was the toU-gatherer of the town-gate, flo- I 
looked at him attentively, and at the first glance le- / 



man 



cognised Rodolph, Ids former playmate, his schooI-eaBi- '' 
])anion, and oldest friend. What pleasure I Herman VM 
about to run to him, to seize his hand, and say, *HaeI 
am,' but at that instant the tollman, turning in his walk 
passeil close to him, measuring him with a look from bad 
to foot with cool indifference, and paced on, leaving bchad 
a cloud of smoke. Poor journeyman ! the sun of Uie sooth 
has shone too long on thy face, and made thct* a stnnpr 
to tiio eyes of those who love thee — thy best friend woild 
not recognise thee! Herman felt fiunt at heart; after i 
few momenta' struggle with himself he rocommeaoed kb 
walk, but not without giving utterance to a sigh. Aftv 
paces fiirtlier he stopped at the entrance of the first aknm 
where stotui a new building, the walla at which wot 
finished, but many workmen were still busy on the wod- 
work and carpentry, overlooked by an eltkrly mu, lAi 
from the street dli*ecte<l the fixing of the windov*fraMa 
At the sight of the overlooker, Herman felt again delightoi 
This man is his old master, whose advice and regard aaii 
him a skilful workman — he to whom, in hia heart, he rAa 
the success which has crowned hia cfforta; mora than tkg^ 
he is the fother of Gertrude * Ah,' said Herman to U» 
sel^ * here is one who will know me again withaofe difr 
culty; youth is little obseiTant; ita impreeaoBi aitfiic|f i 
but fugitive. Kodolph nmy have Ibrgotten the featvtfif j; 
his playmate, but the master will not have loit thsio^ 
brance of him to whom he so long ehowed hivdiHw; ki 
will open Ids anus to nu>.' While t^iir^ng that te 16mI( 
the young workman drew near the old maut flood MR 
him, and taking off Ids cap, begged hinif m a wm&l0 
tone, to tell him of a joiner's obop vhm h$ i^£5 
immediate occupation. The muttr 
moment in silence ; Herman*! haart 
retained his composure. * Ooma lo mi 
answered theoverlooker> quia^y^.^ipr 
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experience, are up at last and doing. A society, insti- 
tuted in London, and entitled the * Health of Towns 
Association/ can already boast of several branches and 
ramifications in many of the British provinces. Sach in- 
stitutions propose to themselves, as an object absolutely 
necessary to the interests of the important cause they 
have begun to advocate, to diffuse whatever amount of in- 
formation recent inquiries and the advancement of science 
may have elicited as to the physical and moral evils that 
result from the present defective sewerage, drainage, 
supply of water, and of air and light, and from the faulty 
construction of streets and dwelling-houses. As when 
such remedial measures are first proposed or recom- 
mended, we may anticipate tlie objections of startled 
alarmists in reference to the possibly ruinous expenses to 
which their adoption may lead, care is to be taken, by 
a process of rational argumentation, to remove all such 
misconceptions, and do away with the frivolous appre- 
hensions of those who dread interference with existing 
pecuniary interests. Another grand object which such 
associations propose to themselves, is the removal, so 
far as practicable, not only of existing disease, but of all 

its known and ascertained causes; and whenever fatal 
epidemics begin to evince their presence, to make no 
delay in the adopting of such measures as may tend to 
their mitigation, if not their removal. It is also re- 
garded as exceedingly desirable that some better means 
than at present exist should be devised or obtained for in- 
vestigating the causes of mortality in large towns and 
their surrounding districts — an investigation which has 
become more than ever necessary from the report respect- 
ing the sanitary state of large towns in England, recent- 
ly given in by her majesty's commissioners, who have 
shown : 

1. That the nnnnal iuort*llty of hirge towns is alvrays (prcatcr, In 
toino cases to tlic extent of mure than 3 per cent in the worst-chus 
than In tirst-class street*. In the htttcr it is sometimes so low as 
1.40 per cent., or 1 in 71 : while in the former it is in one instance so 
great as 4 per cent, or 1 iu 2>. 

2. That the averop.* ace at death is considerably less in worst-olass 
streets than in tlrst-class streets. Tlius, in York it is 12 j years less in 
the former than in the latter. 

3. That the average agv. nt death of all who die is in most lari;o 
towns from 15 to H't years less amonK artlzans tlian it is amony; the 
better clusaea. Thus, in I ^ucoster the average ago at death amonc a 
certain vhxas of oporutivos (factory hands) is 14.8, while among the 
•gentry, pnifcsslonal porwms. and families' it is 49.94. In lYeston, 
amon^'thu operatives, it is IK, and among the gentry 47. In the me- 
tropolis it is 22 among the fonner, and 44 among the latter. In the 
suburban districts of Sheffield it is 24 among the oiK:ratives who arc 
employed in branches of manufacture pcnillar to that to^vn, 27 among 
trndcwnen and their families, many of Miiom on^ of coui-se employed 
in i»eculiarly unhealthy trade.^ «n«l 70 among the gentry. In the 
town of ShcfBcld it is 18 jjmonjf the o])emtive8 who are employed In 
the descriptions of manufacture iK-cullnr to it, 27 among tnuirsmoii, 
many of Avhom ore similarly engatred, and 46 amcmg gentrj-, profe.«t- 
■ional iiersons, and their familii'H. 

4. Tliat the average at death of all who die alM>ve 21 yca^^ \n gene- 
rally from 10 to 1 •'» years loss among artir.aTis tluui amniig the gentry. 
Among th«»*e employitl in frtctorlcs in l-jincastcr, it is lu'twocn 2'J and 
2^] years less than among the ircTitr>- of the numv iilau-i'. in that tnwn 
it is 40.6-') among the factor}' hands, '>Kii'2 umung artiuuis and (»:{.U7 
among the gentry. 

In addition to this report of her majesty's commission- 
ers, Dr Lyon Play fair has also given in a separate one on 
the state of large towns in Lancasliirc, in which he la- 
bours to show that 14,000 deaths occur annually in that 
county which might l)e prevented, and that every indi- 
vidual in it loses 19 years of his life, and every adult more 
than 10 years of life, from causes which might be avoided. 
These reports may, no doubt, appear to have exclusive 
reference to the sanitary condition of England ; but who 
requires to be informed that in all the cities and large 
towns of our own part of the island the same evil agencies 
and influences are at work, and that in all districts of 
the kingdom similar causes must always go to produce 
like results F ' Better adopt the means of thriving late, 
than die without having accomplished any amouivl oC 



good,' is one of the yerj best of Ramsay's choice pro- 
verbs ; and we sincerely hope that the excellent example 
set by our brethren in the south will not be lost apoo onr 
northern peculations, bat that in all oor large towns and 
fine cities inquiries the most rigid will be immediately in- 
stituted for ascertaining at once the amount of evil, the 
causes in which it has its origin, and the means reqninte 
for its mitigation, and, if possible, complete removal. 

In contemplating the mortality which takes place sn- 
nually among the poorer inhabitants of our lar^ town, 
and comparing it with that which among the same daa 
of persons is found to exist in the country, the excess ap- 
pears enormous. Narrow streets, dirty lanes and doses, 
defective drainage, a deficient supply of water, &c., msf 
account for it in part ; bat before a satisfactory reaaoa cu 
be adduced for such a frightful state of things, it is obn- 
ous that other than purely physical agencies mast be 
taken into the estimate. Among the moral infloenoei, 
therefore, that contribute their share to a loss of health 
and of life so exceedingly to bo deplored, that of intem- 
perance in the use of intoxicating drinks must coofeaedlj 
be i^lowed the bineful pre-eminence. But though it 
were to be shown most satisfactorilv that more deatlu and 
more sickness are in lai^ towns the result of this thsoof 
any other cause, the question is far from being answered 
— it is, indeed, only removed a single stage back, for the 
excessive prevalence of intemperance in towns, compsrei 
with its existence in conn try villages, has itself to be k^ 
counted for equally with the acknowledged^excess of uck- 
ness and mortality. How, in short, comes it to pass thit 
artisans and workmen in towns are fonder of spending 
their evenings and earnings in taverns and beer-sho|s 
than the same industrioas class in country localiiin? 
Much, no doubt, may be attributed to the abundant ia- 
ducements and facilities for dissipation which lazge tons 
afford ; but this is by no means the sole, or indeed pris- 
cipal, cause. The country labourer enjoys at all tines 
the invaluable blessings of pure air and water ; he inha- 
bit<t a cottage which a little exertion on his own part en 
generally render comfortable and commodious; in mai; 
districts he possesses a better supply of the necesaries .. 
of life than his brother of the town; and his daily Ji- / 
hour is mostly of such a nature as to render tbe ooo- /< 
forts of his own fireside peculiarly inviting. Bat the 
case is for the most part different in towns. Tk 
hard-working man, if unmarried, is of course a lod^; 
and we all know the character of too many of tbe hoosei 
which proffer accommodation at a cheap weekly rMe<f, 
pay — cold, smoky, and uncomfortable, the room, wbichlif 
usually shares with a comrade, has no attractions to b- j 
ducc him, after he has finished his meal, to remain vitiuc n 
doors, and ho usually looks abroad for something to b^ 
guile the hour or two that before bedtime he can cUin 
as his own. Under these circumstances are we to wonder 
if, in tbe majority of cases, he yields to temptations, id 
as he cannot draw his happiness from legitimate soaim '■ 
that he seeks it in those which prove ultimately bis no- ; 
Even if the house he occupy be one which with hissitt | 
and children he rents, still the same thing will apply, fo I 
cheap rents almost always in large towns imply uniiealtkj, 
smoky, and almost suffocating tenements; andwsnia 
in-door comfort will send a married man away from b 
family, just as surely as it will indnce the UBmairiedti 
forsake his lodgings. Now, it is obvious that in all cms 
where the intemperance, which has ruined health li^ 
shortened life, has been induced by such influences ■ 
these, want of physical comfort is to be regarded as hifi^ 
been the origin of the whole ; and when regarded in tkii 
aspect the subject assumes an importance inconceiY^J 
momentous. It inadequate ventilation, wretched seveng^ 
narrow streets, closes, and lanes, together with bsd witcr 
and worse air, are to bo deprecated as assuredly injofiMf 
to the health of those workmen who reside in citiei; ha* 
much more, if they drive hundreds of the same cIib iotf 
vicious practices, by making them prefer a nightly isuottf 
through the streets to a comfortable seat wiuan aoi&i^f 
ov instructive volume at home, are they to be bnnde' 
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by evaporation ; and in the opinion of Mr Smith of Dean- 
aton, tne aewer-water of large towns is capable of producing* 
an annual revenue of £1 for each inhabitant, at which rate 
it would yield for London alone the tar^e sum of two 
millions a-year. 

Another thing to which the commissioner! advert 
it ventilation, in reference to which in small rooms and 
workshops the principal object to be attended to Is the 
creation of a current of air sufHciently fp'eat to effect 
the desired change, and yet not to such an extent as 
to cause a perceptible movement in the atmosphere. 
The difficulty of effecting this is found to arise chiefly 
from the opposition whicli would undoubtedly be offered 
to it by the poor themselves, who. rather than tolerate 
4nv ventilation that would lead to the slightest draught, 
would prefer breathing tbo vitiated atmosphere to which 
they have been accustomed, and whose baneful effects 
it is ditlicult to bring them to understand. Further ob- 
servations on this important topic .ir*^. however, rendered 
unnecessary, as the subject has alreadv been fhlly discussed 
in No. 47 of the iNSTur^TdR. 

We come now to buildings. While in the construction 
of houses intended for tlie residence of the poorer classes, 
every attention is to be paid to ronvpnience and comfort, 
it becomes absolutely necessary at the same time to have 
a regard in their erection to economy and cheauness. If 
this is not kept in view, matters will soon be as bad as be- 
fore ; rents will be high, and ovororowding the inevitable 
consequence. It is not deemed necessary, therefore, in 
such erections to insist on great thickness of wall, nor will 
party walls to prevent fires be deemed essential ; these, as 
such houses are almost always occupied, seldom or never 
occurring. By doing away with ]»ariy walls a sum will be 
saved sufficient to introduce water into the new domiciles, 
and to furnish them with all the means and appliances of 
a most eiEcient drainage. It is gratify in? to know that 
at a less rent than they pay for thoir present uncomfort- 
able dwellings, the working-classes may be furnished with 
houses possessing every requisite necessary for domestic 
comfort. 

It has been proposed by the Health of Towns' Commis- 
sioners that all the departments of sanitary improvement 
should be placed under the contrulof a local administrative 
body, to be appointed in every town, and to be subject to tho 
crown. In the event of such a board being formed in 
every town and district, the powers with which it appears 
desirable that it should be invested are the following: 

•'In ciin>truct Jkiwcn* i^hcn-vi-r tlicy iin' w.'iiiiii;^ niul rnfori*<.' iini- 
vjT.-»jil lumstMlnUiifl^CP. by nifUTi* <if (jr.ly <|-iali!:<'il mKci-rs iqiimintml 
by itwlf on one jfctivnrt ijlaii, ami ullii iVi^^' In ronfuniiity ii\itli the 
jiriiiiipli*^ fnnnrrly Jalil <lown. 

• T" I'liforco the ^reneinl intiMthR'thin of wutiT inio i-rivatoilwellln^ 
an«l to jmirniT u bullidont Mupply lor thi'« :iinl the ojl-i-v juifim^k"* for- 
iiji-ily iiivnlloiiefl. 

•Tu tuk«' nu'Uinu'OH fhr the .l'T:!i'ii.i1 iinprdviMiu-nt of erowdeil «ll!u 
trli't-*, h\ opcnlni; new thoroiiirlif.in-s iiiii] ri'buil'Unc nnd wiili'iihig 
stn-its iind courts ami to nii^i* ii;niny for tlilH jnu po'^'. 

'To ciiu-W' furtlu-r Inquh'lis to 1"' u\iu\o .is t<) thi' ehiMiKiit nml brst 
miMins of proniutlntr TentilatWm : to (Tifunr it, «lun thi-y nhiill •Urni 
it expi-iHiMit to do *n, ujmn iiltuts of pnl>!ir ri'^nttind .••^'•fiiilil.i ;.'(■. iiml 
inori' }iiirticiilarly upon »chiHil>. wnrk-^ho] •«, :in<I iii:iniif.K*tor1(<: to m-o 
that all pnMIe buildincs aijil ]irh;iti' lii'n^> yi* tn In- lir.ilt, !*h:iU lio 
pmvldeil with miHi stnu hir.il iiiT;'ni;r<-ini nti :t< «»}i:ill. .'irti-r iliio Invi<- 
tiifution, l)c ii^nri(lero«l nce^'x-arv ton jrrciu.il \« utiliitioii : jiml ]iy ilif- 
fiishiK iKipuhir infonnation « ii lui* ?i:lijr.-t. f» riiilta\« :ir to itTtrt the 
t'enmil intnKlucti'm into dsi' Iitm^* v uf tin- i-i nr. •■! ^!uli a siiui !•• .'!i»- 
imritiiA for ventilation as i-xperitiuv ^!la^l ha\i; >!io\vn to U' most 
eoonoinlral ami ettlcknt 

' lo HiiptTlnteiid by its own ollicvr-* the i<avin;^ aial Irvi'llin^ of 
^tn-L't-* ami nmrt^ 

' To pn)\ l(ir» for the dally rUMr-^ir:,' of nil *trt'^ ts. eourt*, and allevR ; 
for thr rrmoval of all acenniulatifrtiA of n-fiis*'. and fi)r the clejin!«in^ 
of rt'Kspoiils, nntll they be MnfrmHltHl liy imijirrly euiislnu-ted drains 
and t(» iiiiiuiijiriatr .'11 such n-fux'. 

'<Mi till' iMrnntno? of any t-pMiTiilc diwirdi-r, to p-quip' the lanl- 
lord^ of nil iirojH-rty in tho ailW-tcd dl!»tr1rt!« to Mhlrr'-w.-iMi and fuiiii- ' 
pite their hmuje*; and In thi- ev«nt of Ihrir delaxJiiir to do f», (•• 
caujw- it to \n: donr. and to n-covcr tin- (xprn^e fhin'i t'uin. 

• In etinihiMon, no nu jwivc for thi- fyinitary ImproveTn.-nt nf hirjo 
towuK Mould Ik- cjuiph-ti- whirh diil not niaki- iini\i^|on .'•irainst the 
r\ iU ari«<inj; fn»ni intiniimt in to^^ nt : f'lr the wihstitution i.f hlan;rhti'r- 
houJM'* in ihi" suluirlD*. ^huil.'ir to thoM' i^tahlixhe.! at l'ari>, l.ir thi-M- . 
iiinr in iist-; nii-l for the r.hatnnent of Muh nulsaners as the smoke of I 

st'-am-viii^lnc.^ mul the ;i(»xif»ns ixhalatlon^ nf (iietories.* 

We COD only, in concluding, concur v.\l\i ihe\\op(is ex- 



pressed by I)r Young, that this inq«iirv v. ill not 
fined to Kngland alone, but that to both ScotI 
Ireland, where it is not less nrgentlv necessary 
be extended with the least possible delay. 

COLERIDGE IN THE ARMY. 

Mr CoLERiDOE now told ns of one of his Cambridi 
tricitles, which highly amused us. He said ho 
addrefl5M?^ to Rome young woman, who rejecting 1: 
he took it so much in dudgeon, that he ran nirar j 
university to London, when, in a reckleps state « 
he enlLstod himwlf ns a common niAn in a reg: 
hon*e. No objection having been taken to liis heigh 
and being thus accepted, he wn« asked his name. 

Srevionsly determined to give nne that was thr 
[amschatkin. hut having noticrd that morning or* 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields the nam«» • ('um>»erbatch,- he 
this word Rufficiently outlnndisih. nnd repliei]. ' Silas 
Cumberbatch.' and euch was tlip entry in the rej 
book. Here, in his new capacity, laborioun duties < 
on Mr C. ; the drill-sergcnnt, ahor U:ain^ hi<« utmo; 
to bring his raw recruit into !*omothin^ like tmii 
pressed his mos«t serious fuirs. from his iincon^ 
awkwardness, that he sh^tuld ntvfr be nhle to i 
proi>cr soldier of him I' -Mr (\, it peemcd. could i 
rub down his own hor5e, which, however, it eL 
known, was rather a restive ono. He overcame tl 
culty by bribing a young man of the regiment to 
the achievement for him, and that on very ea«i 
namely, by writing for him some ' Iotc stanxas,' 
to his sweetheart I The inspecting ofiicor of liis n 
on one occasion, was examining the guns of the n 
coming to one piece which was rusty, he en lied oi 
authoritative tone, * Whose rusty pun is this ?* whe 
said. * Is it r«Ty rusty, sir?* * Yes, Cumbprbatch. it 
the officer, sternly. *Then, sir,' replied Mr C, 'it 
mine ! ' The wldity of the reply disarmed the offic 
the * poor scholar ' escaped without punishment. -\ 
ridge, in the midst of all his deficiencies, it appear 
liked by the men, although he was the butt of thi 
company. There was no man in the regiment met 
many falls from his horse as Silas Tomken Cunibo 
Ho <)ftrn calculated with so littlo precision his doe 
hriuni. that, in mounting on the one side (perhn 
wrong stirrup), tho probability was, especially if IJ* 
moTcci a little, that he lost his balance, and, if ho <I 
fjill back on this side, came down ponderously on tl.f • 
when the laugh spread amongst the lufn. ' Sila? w 
again ! ' Mr C. had often heanl of campaipis, but hf 
before had so correct an idt'a of liard service. lU 
in«leed, a very awkward horseman, so much so, a? fxit 
to attract notice. Some years after this, he war i 
along the turnpike road, in the county of Durhim. 
a wag apj»roacliing him, noticetl his peculiarity, an 1 1 
mistaking his man) thought the rider a fine subj<xt 
little sport ; when, as he drew near, he thus ac*.N)«tc 
Cm * I sny, young man, diil you met't a tailor on t!ip i 
* Yes,' H'plied ^Ir C. (wh.) was never at a 1o.hs fi-r .11 
der), * I did ; and he told n:e if I went a little fartb-^ 
should mei't a noose ! * The assailant was struck • 
while the traveller joggwl on. Some mitigation wa. 
in store for Mr. C.,ari>iiig out of the following whira*k 
cumstance. lie had be«*n placed as n .sentinel at the Jc 
ball-room, or some public place of resort, win. n tiro 
officers, pasiiing in, stopped for a moment near Mr f. 
ing about Euripides, two lines from whom oneof tli? 
peatcd. At the Kounrl of Creek, the sentinel in^lin- 
turned his ear, when he said, with nil deferei-.c ■, r-'^ 
his lof^y cap, ' I hope your honour will excuse i!:c. ^i 
lines you have repeated are not accurately cited, 
are the line**' f which he gave in their more drrtct f 
•r.esides,* said Mr C, * instead of being in EaripM* 
lines will be found in the second antistrophe of i-e <^' 
of Sophocles.' * Why, who ore you ?* said the oficc. 
Faustus ground young again ? * * I am only your bor 
\iMT£&A^ ViTAmd/ said Mr C, again touching his rap. 
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he certunly erred; but who does not now acknowledge 
that the spirit he awoke, and the aspirations and tendencies 
he produced and cherished, hare proved incalcuhibly bene- 
ficial to his country ? The humble peasantry of Scotland 
were placed on a level, in his time, with the rich and edu- 
cated of the neighbouring country ; and Sylvanus Urban, 
while he grateAiUy acknowledged communications from 
the neighbourhood of London, from Eton, and Oxford, had 
also to return thanks to his numerous Scottish contributors, 
who kept pouring in upon him contributions from all quar- 
ters of the country. The success of the * Gentleman's 
Magazine ' brought a rival into the field, the * London,' 
namely, which met with an encouragement at least equal 
to that already bestowed on its illustrious predecessor. 
Both wore extensively circulated in Scotland, and such 
progress had literature made in the year 1739, that a 
company of booksellers, Sands, Brymer, Murray, and 
Cochrane, started in that year the celebrated periodical 
known for so many years under the title of the * Scots 
Magazine.' In our next notice we will trace the fturther 
progress of national literature, accompanied with notices 
of some of the poets who flourished at the time. 

MAXUFACTUBE OF LEATHER. 

The hides are chiefly procured from difiercnt parts of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, those of the British 
market being quite unequal to the trade requirements. 
The preparation of cow and ox skins is much more tedious 
than may, at first sight, be supposed. When brought to 
the tan-yard, such skins are softened, by being placed in 
pits filled with water, whence, after remaining a day or 
two, thoy are transferred to other pits, filled with Ume- 
water. In the latter they remain for a fortnight The 
lime opens the pores of the skin, and the hair being scraped 
off, with large luiives, they are again subjected to the water 
process, and, instead of lime, a certain kind of animal 
manure is mixed with the water. In this state they remain 
from three to ten days, according to the state of the weather. 
On being taken from the pit, the knife is once more ap- 
plied, to extract the grease, which easily yields to the 
chemical action of the manure, and exudes in large 
quantities. At this stage, the skins are tolerably clean ; 
but they are still liable, like other animal matter, to de- 
composition, and require another process, and that the 
most tedious and troublesome of all. They are placed 
again in immense pits of water, to which the bark of trees 
(principally English oak) is added profUscly. Here a 
great chemical change takes place. The animal fibre be- 
comes ligneous, and the entire skin, previously liable to 
decay, is mnde indestructible. This, however, takes eight 
or ten months to accomplish, and in some cases much 
longer. The former periods serve for the leather commonly 
used for the * i«olcs,* and about three months for the * uppers' 
of shoes; but the stronger sorts, sometimes made for 
colliery pumps, are kept in the pits for two or three years. 
After being dned, this description of leather is sent to the 
merchant. The lighter qualities, such as sheep and goat 
skins, are another and different department. After being 
cleaned, in nearly the same manner as tlie others, the 
former are taken to an immense hydrostatic press, and 
subjected to a pressure of about a thousand tons, by which 
the grease is extracted. They are next sewed together, 
like sacks, and, being filled with shumac, are placed in 
large vats of warm liquors, where the tanning process is 
completed in about twenty-four hours. The dyeing or 
colouring afterwards takes place. It is done by the aid 
of cochineal, indigo, and other substances, and is a pro- 
cess of which the English tanners need never have any 
ibar of foreign competition, as nowhere can it be done so 
cheaply and so well as in this country. The * shaving,' or 
taking off the flesli, follows the dyeing; and this is done 
with a knife of peculiar construction. The last and * finish- 
ing' process consists of rubbing the leather with a wooden 
bal}, to impart a glossy shade and shining appearance. 
The only difference in dressing the goat and sheep skins is 
that the ibrmer require no pressing. — Newcastle Gruardiau. 
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I MAX'S IXnUMAKlTT TO SCAH. 

I The true misery of the world is not bo much 1 
are in it pain and afiBictions, hs that hnmanity* 1 
of God, is defiioed, degraded, and trodden under I 
Herhenger, 

.NOTHnfO. 

In vain I shall attempt an ode 
On what I nothinf uaTe to say : 

Oh, Nothing! tell me thine abcxV, 
Or bow ■hall I find out the way * 

Art thou a ' will-o'-wiap '—a ahade— 

Akin to Mr 'Nobody?* 
Of notliing, nothing can be naade. 

And 'tit in rain the task to tr>-. 

And aft«r all the tronble that 
We take, and tuminRs round aliont. 

We find onmelTea precisely at 
llie point from which we firat set out. 

Is nothing in the bonndless sea, 
'Mongst coral rocks and crvstal spars 7 

Is nothing in the ' milky way,* 
'Midst myxiads of clustering stars ? 

Conid we find noiking anywhere — 

In any individual place. 
We need not then so much despair 

That we might wwteihing find in space. 

But both are equally absnrd. 
And foreign to the human mind ; 

And we may rest ourselves assured 
That neither shall we ever lind. 

I'liere mnst be Momething everywhere. 

Then where is nothing to be fuuiid 7 
In regions high of upper air. 

We ask ; or underneath the groand f 

Suppose that we embody space, 
And cat it (mentally) in twain. 

The problem still rests where it was. 
For still there must be space between. 

This ' nothing* we shsll never find— 
Ao thing with tvhich the sense to fiD, 

However fkr we stretch the mind. 
Appears to me impoasible ! 

And to eonerivf there*8 snch a state 
(For hope to find it there is none). 

Of folly seems the aggregate. 
And reason mocks upon her tbzona. 

AU other matters we dismiss 
At pleasure from the human mind. 

Save and except this phantom Space 
(Or nothing), which still lags behind. 

By nothing we can nothing moan 
But contradiotioD, beyond doubt : 

Knier himself had sought in vain 
This airy ' nothing* to find out 

Of nothing, nothing can we know , 
Of nothing, nothing can we leoni ; 

But round and round about we go. 
And on the fielf-sorac pivot tnru. 



I by this sophistry have proved 
That nothing 's past Uke ail of man : 

And must (as Tve no doubts removed) 
With nothing end^as I began. 
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SINOnLAa MARINE PRODUCTION. 

A remarkable marine production was fished up 
in Lochryan, by the oyster dredgers. It has the i 
ance of a small tree, or rather clump of trees, roc 
sponge. It is quite perfect, notwithstanding the n» 
cess of its discovery. Its branches are of the nio£ 
cate, flexible, and beautiful structure, nearly trans] 
and so light and feathery as to ware with the ' 
grace on the slightest breath. We are told that, c 
mination with the microscope, apertures or mouth! 
been discovered in the branches ; and we heard it 1 
canvassed, whether it belongs to the animal or tbf 
table kingdom. — Galloway Advertiser, 
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thing undone that might promote Uieir growth in diTine 
wisdom. 

The life of an actiyc Christian has been beauMAillj oom- 
pared with that of a bee whicli all day long is oocupied in 
flying from the hive to the flower, or from the flower to 
the Mve, in order to promote the interests of the commu- 
nity to which it belongs. The idea is pressed upon our 
minds in contemplating the career of the suljeet of our 
sketch. While no clergyman could be more exemplary in 
the performance of his olerioal duties, no man was more 
anxious or. made more exertion to promote the best inte- 
rests of his fellow-citizens. The addresses which he deli- 
vered to the students of the Edinburgh School of Arts in 
his character of President of that institution, were a proof 
of his enlightened zeal in the sacred cause of education ; 
and the parental solicitude with which he regarded the 
progress and welfare of the youth under training in Heriot's 
Hospital, of which he was a goyernor, proved his anxiety 
to strain every nerve in order to promote, as fiir as his 
influence enabled him, the best interests, whether secular 
or spiritual, of the community. In a word, in every rela- 
tion in which ho was placed, his life formed a beautiful 
illustration of those blessed truths which he so sincerely 
believed and so eloquently expounded. The name of Dr 
Bennic will long remain a household word among the 
members of his sorrowing flock ; but a far nobler memo- 
rial of his work and labour of love is inscribed in that 
book of remembrance, that record on high, which is writ- 
ten for the fiiithful servants of the King of Zion. 

Br Bennie possessed a most acute and vigorous intel- 
lect, a warm and vivid imagination, and a ready and 
quick apprehension ; and his * natural gifts ' were enriched 
by very considerable learning. He was an excellent classi- 
cal scholar, a learned theologian, and possessed a laige 
share of scientific and genenil knowledge. His extreme 
readiness in reply, and the acuteness and point of his ob- 
servations when engaged in any controversy, would have 
enabled liim to rise to distinction as a barrister, had he 
turned his talents in that direction. It is matter of regret 
that, with the exception of his sermons (some of whioh are 
shortly to be given to the public), and some literary pieces, 
written during his few periods of leisure, he has left no- 
thing really worthy of his talents. A working clergyman, 
however high his talents and great his learning, has little 
lime to devote to literary pursuits. It is to be deplored 
that a man of whom it may be truly said that * he touched 
nothing without adorning it,' had not leisure enough to 
prepare any important publication. But ho was occupied 
in wliat he felt to bo more impoiiant — in preaching to 
liis tlock * the unsearchable riches of Christ, and leading 
them to exemplify in thoir lives the faith delivered to 
them, and so enabling them 

' To rnafl tlifir title clear 
To mansions in the skios.' 

There arc circumstances of a very striking character 

connected with the close of the useful life of this * faithftil 

servant.' How frequently does it happen that the most 

gifted clergymen outlive their influence and popularity I 

How often does it occur that, after a bright career in the 

season of youth and maturity, a minister, even before he is 

rendered unfit for duty by the advances of old age, is cruelly 

forsaken ond left with a mere handftil of his former flock I 

This must be a very painful trial. Very different was the 

experience of the lamented subject of this sketch. As his 

course began so it ended. From year to year, his vigorous 

mind cnablwl him to present ever new and ever varying 

views of the truth to liis people, and there was no period 

when he exercised a greater iufluence than at that of his 

decease. He was called to put off his armour and lay 

down liis weapons, not at evening when the labour of the 

day wn5 over, but at noon — in comparative youth — and in 

the midst of a most active and useful miaistry. There was 

no farewell from the pulpit ; his last discourse possessed 

all the uFnal marks of his peculiar style, the same earnest- 

nesf«, the same animation. He felt indeed indisposed ; but 

it seemed as if but » few weeks of rest were required, when, 

a/lor a sojourn amid the refreshing breezes of the western 



coftst, he would agua retan to hk Morvd floek, 
severe bul daligfatftil laboHi*. Ba% UbiBj were h 
no more the m^os paotor whoie frtedlT milfl^ an 
greeting, and ready advice, and eheeslbl aid, rend 
so Justly dear; the voice that enoonraged and tea 
mated and cheered them, wae eadd^ftl j rileaeed 
His death took plaoe at Dunoon, Ajfyfiahire, on i 
of September, 1846. He died aa ha llvad, an ac 
tant of his Lord and Master; the oevirse began in b 
ended in splendour, like that star, to use tho beaotil 
of a sacred poet, which, instead of setting at evenin 
clouds and in the darkening west, is seen at ma 
< melt,' in all its glory, * into the light of heaven.' 

We shall conclude cur remarks with the foUon 
quent passage in reference to the subject of t] 
memoir, from the pen of one of his brother clergy 
* Though dead he jet speaketh ; and that not by h 
ministrations alone— his life was a living 8erm< 
the memory of his example be to you a solemi 
touching sermon frt)m the dead. He held forth t 
of life to you, not only from the pnlplt but in his 
walk and conversation, proving himself a htmible 
as well as a faithftd preaoher of the Lamb. But 
was not only pure and blameless, it was laborioo! 
almost said intensely laborious ; and it is only i 
we are filling up the various gaps occasioned by hi 
in our ecclesiastical machinery, that we are Aill 
of tiie extent of his sell^eimng toiL ¥0*0 knew 
measure his anxious and niitMul preparation fo 
duty, and the unwearied diligence of his pastora 
private ; but you did not, you could not know, ] 
and (alas, too much !) his nightly toil spent in pi 
the education of the young, tiie spread of aoientif 
ledge, and the advancement of the interesta of thi 
— toils he persevered in despite of jQuling strengti] 
to the dose. He was no monkish sluggard — he v 
of those who < reftise and pull away the shoulder ' 
yoke— he had given himself to Jeans and to the 
for Jesus' sake, and he shrunk from no burden 1 
imposed, from no toil the Chnreh required. 

And were I now permitted to invite you to eni 
me the sanctuary of Ms home, were I permitted U. 
sacred veil which hid his domestic life, were I pc 
to speak as freely of the father in the midst of mi 
as I have done of the pastor ui the midst of his p 
but this I may not do — there are sorrows too sacn 
even breathea upon — there are wounds that must 
touched even by the tenderest hand — ^May the Hoi; 
the Comforter breathe there a holy peace ! may tj 
of tiie Great Physician apply a healing balm I Bu 
life was thus a living sermon, and if by it he yet '. 
what shall we say of his death? The message was 
— the dark messenger utterly unexpected until w 
very short time of liis arrival. As soon as his ap 
was made known to others it was made known t 
He received the tidings as one who had served the 
life too long to dread the approach of death. A 
Lord dealt mercifully with his dying servant; no pi 
turbed the serenity of his mind ; no terrors aho 
firmness of his soul ; life ebbed peacefully away. ' 
fought the battle,' he gently murmured — * I have 
the battle — Lord give me more grace ! — I am readj 
so he fell asleep.' 

THE TEA-PLANT. 

The merchants, shipowners, and other members 
City Chambers in Liverpool, have lately formed a 
elation, which professes to have for its exclusive 
reduction of the duties at present levied od tea. 
design appears, from the tone of the public papen 
producing almost universal satisfaction ; and no « 
For a social and refreshing beverage, the shrub ii 
lion possesses virtues which, from Cowper's diy 
wards, are allowed to be peerless. For along time 
a luxurv which few but the rich enjoyed ; now, h(^ 
it has become even to the poor a species of nece 
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tho depth of foar or five inches. The plants reqaire 
little further care than that of removing the buds till the 
third year, when the leaves may be gathered. In seven 
years the plants have usually attained the height of six 
feet ; but as they bear few leaves they are trimmed down, 
which produces a great number of new ones. The leaves 
are plucked off one by one with many precautions, and 
only from four to fifteen pounds are -collected in a day.' 
The finest kind of tea is never imported into Europe, 
being reserved almost exclusively for the use of the no- 
bility, who pay an enormous price to obtain it. The 
blacker teas are named bohea, congou, campou, souchong, 
pouchong, pekoe. The green ones are termed twankay, 
hyson skin, young hyson, hyson, imperial, and gunpowder. 
The Chinese province most renowned for the excellence of 
its teas is the very beautiful and very luxuriant and fertile 
one called Eian^^nan, of which Nankin is the capital, but 
Fokien is the district from which the majority of the black 
teas exported into Europe actually come. The Russians, 
whose trade in tea is exclusively overland, derive the com- 
modity from an entirely opposite province. 

Attempts have been made in a variety of foreign parts 
to cultivate the tea-plant, but comparatively no success has 
hitherto rewarded the effort. The Dutch government, 
however, having recently employed a few Chinese cultiva- 
tors to rear the plant for them in the island of Java, 
speak favourably of the success which has recompensed 
their toils ; and with the aid, too, of Chinese labourers, 
the experiment of propagating the shrub is said to have 
proved successful in Brazil. 

It has been said that the use of tea among the Chinese is 
not of ancient date, from the character representing tea 
not being found in any ancient Chinese work. If this be 
true it is but negative evidence, and it would require vast 
research, and a close acquaintance with Chinese literature 
to prove that it is really so. We have, however, positive 
evidence of its being used as early as the eighth and ninth 
centuries. A tax on tea is mentioned in the annals of the 
dynasty of Tang ; and in the journal of an Arabian mer- 
chant who traded with the Chinese at that early period, 
mention is made of the infusion of an herb named Sah, 
much drunk by the inhabitants. This herb is evidently 
tea ; and its name sah is as near an approximation to the 
Chinese name chah as the Arabic alphabet is capable of 
expressing. Tea, as a plant, was, until the last few years, 
regarded as being exclusively indigenous to China and 
Japan. We need not inform the reader that the dis- 
coveries of Captain Jenkins, Lieutenant Charlton, and es- 
pecially of W. C. Bruce, have completely dissipated this 
erroneous impression. Assam, a magnificent valley 
stretching between Bengal and Thibet, seven hundred 
miles long by seventy in breadth, has been found to produce 
in abundance in many of its districts the plant in question. 
This, a few years ago, was hailed all over Britain with 
great enthusiasm, as an almost invaluable discovery, from 
its appearing that, in the event of the war on which we were 
then entering with China not terminating in our favour, we 
could supply ourselves with the article in question inde- 

gendently altogether of the Chinese tea. It is as well, 
owever, that matters took the turn they did. The Assam 
tea may be wholesome enough as a beverage, but, although 
stronger, it is generally allowed to be coarser and more 
unpalatable than that which we continue to import from 
China itself. 

* The effects of tea,' says a good medical authority, 
* on the human system are those of a very mild narcotic, 
and like those of any other narcotic taken in small quanti- 
ties exhilarating. The green varieties of the plant possess 
this quality in a much higher degree than the black, and 
a strong infusion of the former will in most constitutions 
produce considerable excitement and wakefulness. Of all 
narcotics, however, tea is the least pernicious — if, indeed, 
it be so in any degree. It acts, likewise, as a diuretic and 
diaphoretic, and assists digestion.' The following is the 
account, then, of the mode of preparing the leaves of the 
tea-plant for general use :— The tea-leaves being gathered, 
are cured in houses which contain from five to ten or 



twenty small furnaces, aboat three feet high, eac 
at the top a large flat iron pan. There is also a 
table covered with mats, on which the leares are 
rolled by workmen who sit round it. The iron p 
heated to a certain degree by a little fire made in 
nace underneath, a few pounds of the fresh-t 
leaves are put upon the pan. The fresh and juit 
crack when they touch the pan, and it is the bu 
the operator to shift them as often as possible 
bare hand, till they become too hot to be endoi 
this instant he takes off the leaves with a kind < 
resembling a fan, and pours them on the mats, 
operators now taking small quantities at a time r 
in the palm of their hands in one direction, whil< 
set are fanning them, that they maj cool tl 
speedily, and retain their curl the longer. This 
is repeated two or three times, or oftener, befort 
is put into the stores, in order that the mdstnre 
thoroughly dissipated and their curl more compld 
served. On every repetition, the pan is less hea 
the operation performed more closelj and eai 
The tea is then separated into the different kinds 
posited in the store for domestic use or exportatic 
It has been always found that high duties havt 
adulteration, and it is well known to those en^ 
the tea trade that the low-priced or damaged s 
bought up for the purpose of being mixed with th 
descriptions. As the various qualities are all 
packed before being imported to this coontrj, 
mixture can only be palmed upon the public thro 
agency of what are called * tea factories.' A case 
ported lately where tea was sent in bond from L 
to Ireland, and in one chest was found a brash, in 
a hammer, in a third a chisel, and a scoop in a 
none of which articles were of the kind used 
Chinese. There have been proofs in London as 
Liverpool that bonded tea can be repacked at a 
pace, and when parties in their speed leave their 
the middle of a chest, there is unfortonatelj to 
reason for suspicion. 



BR KIDD'S BRIDGEWATER TREAl 

SECOND ABTICLB. 

In our former article, an attempt was made to ansi 
question — VTimi is the physical condition of man 
corporeal organisation was compared and contraste 
that of other animals, and cv«i in this so ' fearfully aw 
derfhlly made' structure, his vast superiority over tl 
clearly and firmly established. He is indisputably th 
of this world. Two members of the body were cMefl; 
sidered— the hand, which Aristotle declared to b 
organ of organs, and the brain, as the organ of tht 
loctual faculties, the medium of communication hfi 
the material world and the spirituaL These, howerc 
merely the instruments of intelligence — the adaptatio 
the body to the will ofthe mind within. And with these, 
much does man subject all things to his sway ! See 
matter acting under his influence, and in civilised U 
coming every year more obedient to his commands. ' 
pare a simple canoe with that superb monument of « 
tific genius a ship of war — compare the wigwam c 
Indian with * tho cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous pal 
and solemn temples ' that have been constructed in in 
and modem times — compare the spindle and distaf «^ 
mothers with the spinning machines of Gla^w u 
Manchester— compare the slow process by which tlii« 
nuscript is written with the rapid movements of the ifa 
press, which prints thousands of copies in an hoar, am 
are struck with wonder at the achievencBls of ta 
power and skill. The same train of thpa^ ght may be] 
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at the nose, debarred any one from following bim, and 
ordered the servant to conduct him to Goctlie's irashing- 
basin. The man, surprised and pcrple:ced, brought him 
into Groethe's bedroom, vrhicli is behind t)ic study, and loft 
him according to the king's desire. He remained long ab- 
sent. Goethe himself went at last to look after the king, 
and found Iiim in his study, absorbed in the observation 
of its contents. The descriptions which I had found in 
memoirs and travels of these rooms had all given me but 
an incorrect idea. 1 expected a certain splendour, as it 
miglit well be met with now in the houses of those who 
have the talent and the means of ornamenting their alen- 
tours. It was to that supposition that the flimsy words of 
visiters had led me. Thoy saw Zeus, and therefore tlie 
walls surroimding him became, in their eyes, like to 
temple halls. I should have found myself in tlio same 
position then. Now, as we pass through the widowed 
rooms, illusion vanishes to give place to modest truth. It 
is a dwelling, comfortable, cheerful, but thoroughly simple, 
in the fttsliion of a time rather passed away, and in some 
places nither the worse for wear. It is the dwelling of a 
patriarch, whose best recollections are attracted to some 
piece of painting or colour, and which he therefore wished 
to be preserved around him, even if they have begun to be 
unseemly, and are fading into a duller iiue. The death 
of Goethe has now broken the spell. We pass fret^ly 
through small closets of continuity, right through the 
house, to his parlour and stu<ly. In one of the rooms we 
stopped a moment. It was that in which he dined when 
alone with his children. A blind threw a green shade 
around. With one step we were in the garden, in which 
the poet was accustomed in time of leisure to enjoy every 
clear glimpse of the sun. In the corner is a little garden- 
house, where he used to keep his physical apparatus. In 
the foreroom of the museum, we saw, in little presses and 
window-glass fhimc cells around the w^alls, small pieces 
of granite-rock, shelbj, limestone, and everything, in short, 
which had become tlie subjects of his studies in natural 
histoi-y. Everything was kept very clean, and arranged 
with good taste. A door to the right entered into the 
library. For such means as were here available, it may 
appear small; but Goethe purposely did not collect many 
books, as the libraries of Weinuir and Jena were at his 
disposal. Nay, to avoid the accumulation of such treasure^ 
which appeared superfluous to him, he gave away most 
of what had been presented to him from far and near, 
after having perused them. Krauter, clerk to Goethe be- 
fore he took John as a copyist, and now the faithful guardian 
of this sanctuary, opened tlie door of the master's study. 
I recollected from Kcckerman's conversati«ni, the oce:ksion- 
al allusions of Goethe, which projiai-eil me to find here 
high simplicity. Still even hero reality was somewhat 
different. This small, low, unornamonted, preen cabinet 
closet, with the dark blinds of serge, the woni-out t^ilk, 
the nearly-decayed frames, was therefore the space fi-om 
which such an abundance of light has poured forth. No- 
thing is moved from its place. Krauter adiicres with pious 
rigour to his charge ; every leaf of paper, (.V(?ry worn-out 
pen, remains on the spot where it was when the poi-l fell 
asleep. The clock yet shows the dial hour, h.ilt-past 
eleven I It stopped tlien, an accident abnost miniculous. 
Near to it, to the right of the window, stands the small 
writing-desk which the grandfather had made for his 
grandchildren, whom, after the death of their father, he 
took under his care and immediate protection. Wolfgang 
was his favourite ; next to him. Walter ; Alma, for the sake 
of learning to sit still, was obliged to pull pieces of silk 
next to her brothers, at the little detk. There they are 
yet in the envelope of a letter. Here every spot is holy 
ground; and a variety of objcKsta, of which tlie room is 
fiill, bespeak the being and activity of such a mind. Around 
the walls run rather low presses, in which M6S. and other 
papers are kept. Above are shelves, in which Goethe 
placed the objects with which he chanced to be occupied. 
The wood is browneii by age, and presents a strong contrast 
to a chest of drawers of well polished cherry-wood. It was 
Goethe's daughter-in-law who gave this piece of furniture 



to him. but he could not long suffer ita briUiant appctr- 
ance, saying that it distracted his UioughtB. On that 
account, also, there is no object c/t at in the room, avi 
the visiter seeks in vain for cither a looking-glass or i 
sofsu The latter he was not in need of, since he cithtf ' 
stood or moved about the whole day. lie read standiD^ 
wrote standing, and even took his breakfast on a hf^ii 
table. A similar conduct he recommended to every one 
in whose welfare he took any interest, designing it u 
' life preserving,' as well as the keeping of tlie hands b^ 
hind the back, by which, he added, any narrowing or 
compressing of the chest is avoided. Ixit us look a Uit!e 
more around this renowned workshop of mind. There, a: 
the left of the door, hang a sort of hiatorical testimonals 
of character. Goethe Iiad, at a certain period, written cot 
one column, in which was a list of celebrated men in pnbjc 
bodies, who, according to his opinion, promised to Yield 
some political fruit, and, in tlie next colunm, was renuuM 
whether and how far tlipy had produced in subscqiXBt 
years the result which had been anticipated. Of Gcnenl 
Jackson, Goethe had great hoi>es. His behaviour, bowertr, 
towards the Indians was subsequently marked in hliek. 
A tnangle of pasteboard, which he had himself made, aad 
which occupietl the next position, is interesting as • sort 
of physiological jeu-d- esprit. Goethe wanted to illuscntt 
to himself tlie action of the powers of soul. The saMi 
appeared to him the basis of all. To it, therefore, the 
lower part of the trianglo was devoted, and he painted it 
green. Imagination received a dark red ; intellect, a yel- 
low ; reason, a blue colour ; and each occupied one ti (he 
sides. Next to it is a black hemisphere, also of pastebcari 
on wliicli. by the aid of a glass ball filled with water, Goet^ 
used to deflect all colours of the rainbow in moments of 
clear sunshine. With this he could pass his time forboics, .' 
especially afler the death of his son, and he enjoyed gmt 
pleasure when the solar glare was developed right povcr- _ 
fully. And thus he found happiness, whenever a pbuMv 
menou of nature came within hia reach. Thus staikh 
Goethe's house ; tasteful, simple, as it behoves the mu i 

mind and letters, a monument of his life and being. i 

. I 

THE SICK WIDOW. 

S^vKET at every time is a benefit, but still more sweet wki . 
it is accompanied with surprise. Whilst a pei-son of exiM 
rank was passing one morning, early, unknown and (jaa ,' 
alone, through one of the suburbs of Vienna, a viiid 
a].)} arently abou*; twelve ycara of age, accost<-d Jiim. »!* 
with downcast and tearful eyes, and with a timid acl i^ 
spondhig voice, began to ask some relict The gi^aind s^r. 
the composed bearing, the blush which coloured Lis fi'- 
the suppresseil tears which bedimmed Ids e3-es,andi*- 
faltering and broken accents of his voice, made un thcnii^ ," 
of this gontlcuian a very lively impression. |. 

» Yi»u have not.' said he, * been horn to ask ahns; ite ] 
is it that har* brought you to this?' ' 

* Ah I I was not certainly bom,' replied the youth. to .■ 
a sigh aceonipauicii with tears, 'in this miserable condlKi ■; ^ 
The misfortunes of my fatiier, and the present unliijjj :" 
state of niy mother, forced me to iL' 

' Who is your father?* 

* He wa/a merchant who had already acquired pro» :] 
cro«lit, ami had begun to make his fortime, when thcfiulo* \ 
(»f one (^f his correspondents entirely ruined him si * j 
blow. To heighten our misfortunes, he was unabl(^ to ?* - ' 
vive his disgrace, and in consequence, died a uioniliate ^ 
of a broken heart. My mother, a younger brother, anil J 
arc loft in extreme misery. I have found sh||bcrvii»Lj 
friend of my father. My mother has strugglRl l»iil>fi^ j 
by her labours to support herself and my Sttlo bnetkr, A 
but this night she has been suddenly seized by a ^"i** ■ j 




courage to y>resout myself to any one who can rewp^ 
me. You, signor, seem to mo a stranger; before yoo,w 
the first time, I have taken courage to flvercoBe * 
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sharpened by the clank of sabres and the ringing of spurs 
against the stones. Suddenly I heard an unusual sort of 
sound against the glass of the window, as if some yery hard 
substance had accidentally struck it I waited for a repe- 
tition of the noise, but not hearing it, I rose to ascertain if 
the window wore well fhstencd. A very faint moonlight, 
through the clouds, enabled me to trace a dim outline of 
objects outside, and I wns looking through the panes, 
when, to my amazement, I percciTcd the figure of a man 
within a fixjt of the window, supporting himself upon the 
nearest branch of the tall trin* I have alluded to. The 
man raised liis hand the moment he observed me near the 
window, and in that hand was held, as I thought, a large 
pistol. One glance at his face I It was he ! the father of 
the child slain by my hand ! He aimed the deadly wear 
pon — fired — and the loud report was heard throughout 
the house. I was not touched. The guard was alarmed. 
Father, mother, brothers, and sistei-s, were soon about me. 
A sep^rch was made in the garden, but the midnight visit- 
ant had fled. 

The vessel in which we were to sail for London was not 
to start until late on the following day, and it was thought 
proper to give me a little of the firesh air previous to my 
undergoing the usual sufferings of a voyage. Accompanied 
Dy my mother and one or two English officers and mer- 
chants who were to sail with us, L spent the most of the 
morning among the scenes wliich, but for t)ie late dreadful 
misfortune, would have retained none hut the most delight- 
ful associations. We walk(>d along the ram])arts, visited 
the church of St Nicholas, and a«^cended the intorior of its 
magnificent spire, four hundred feet in height, and thence 
strolled out upon the open roads towards the beautifVil 
country watennl by the Kibe. AVe were returning home 
by a lovely shaded lane, where the trees still kept up the 
very greenness of early summer, when we saw a party of 
people entering tlie gaite of a small graveyanl on the loft 
side of the road. Four small maidens, dressal in white, 
bore between them, by loops of white satin, a diminutive 
cof!in. in front of the mournful procession, which considte<l 
of about a dozen staid and decently dresse<l people of the 
humble class of both sexes, including one young woman 
whose utter distniction of grief wouhl have matle the tears 
start to the eves of the most casual beholder, and who seem- 
ed to be the motlier of the dead. Partly from curiosity, 
partly through sympatliy, and partly from some unac- 
countable interest which urged me, I followed the slow- 
]^acing troop into the graveyanl, and my friends entered 
with me. The maidens laid the coflin down upon tlie 
fresh-heaptnl mould beside the tiny grave, wliile tlie party 
made a ring around it^ and I stole a glance at the inscrip- 
ticm upon the lid, which consisted of the following words : 
* Gcrtraud Weisshaupt. -'Etatis v.* The tears rushed to 
my eyes while I tliought of the hopes and joys which lay 
coihned along with tlie corpse beneath those woi*ds — the 
same hopes and joys which were killed by my unhappy 
hand but a few days since. Faster still flowed those tears 
when two of the party lifted the coflin by the white loops 
and began to lower it slowly into the grave. Scarcely had 
they begun to do so, however, when they were arrested in 
their purpose by the approach of a man. who came l>ound- 
ing over the gi-aves, as rapidly as a ball from a bowler's 
hand would cross a given. With a savage arm he clove 
the crowd, and stooping down, snatched the coffm from its 
bearers' hand. Ere a foot could be stirreti to prevent him, 
he had wn.>uched ofl* the lid, and was gazing at the face of 
the dead infant. / was gazing at it too. 1 knew the face 
as if by intuition, though the shining ringlets had been 
shorn away, and the grave-cap bound the brow which they 
had once so exquisitely shadowed, and the rosy, dimpled 
check had become livid and hollow by the touch of the 
spoiler I The man threw himself upon his knees in the 
mould, and wound his anus about the narrow coflin, glue- 
ing hij lips to the lijis of his dead child, and moaning like 
the wind in a winter tree at midnight. I writhe<l and 
screamed in the agony of my feelings, and my friends, be- 
ginning to see the danger of my position, were hurraing 
zue away Irom the spot, when the woman, of whom I have 



spoken, sprang to my side, looked at mo fixedly for a 
cond or two, and then said — * You are he who has brol 
my heart and driven my husband mad by what yon hi 
done. You — you did not surely mean to kill my babj 
our only one ! I know it Yon need not tell me so. Ii 
not curse, nor harm you ; but fly, lest he sec you — ^fly, flj 
Her voice, though she spoke in hoarso and hnrri 
whispers, nevertheless caught the ear of her hosband. 

* What is that, Wilhelmine? have you caught him? T> 
that is he ! Now, now ! ' 

'Bemhard! Bemhard!' said the wife, 'why did y 
come hither? I tried to spare yon this scene.' 

But he was out of her hearing; and on our tnu 
Seeing, however, that I was well protected, he slunk im 
and, periiaps, returned to bury his child. 

■ • • • • • 

' Aurclius,' said my fiither, as he stepped out on the qn 
from the vessel, ' thank God ! we are again safe in Loixk 
You have nothing now to fear. Cheer up, lad, and try 
forget your unlucky adventure in Ilamburgh.' 

Ere the words had well escaped his lips, I heard a k 
bitter laugh not six yards from us. I turned round ai 
saw a man dogging us as we walked along. 

It was my enemy, who, without our knowledge^ h 
been otu* fellow-passenger from Hamburgh. 

From that day, for a whole year, not a week elapsed: 
which I did not see my tormentor, and in which I had & 
a narrow escape of my life from his deadly aim. Yii 
were all my attempts to rid me of this hateful perseeutia 
In vain did the authority of the magistrate — ^the vigilaDe 
of the police — ^interfere. At public worship — in the thatr 
— in the ball-room — in the lecture-room — on the promnud 
— ^in the very precincts of my home — did the glare of la 
eyes make my flesh to creep, and my nerves to tinpk 
I was obliged to wear arms — a dagger and loaded pisiob 
— wherever I went> and seldom did I venture forth witlurt 
the protection of servants or friends. I had sfanmk b 
such a mere skeleton, that had not all pity been dad it 
my enemy, he must have forgone his fiendish paipose i: i 
tlie sight Frequently, while sharpening my diri ff 1 
priming my pistols, I have thought it might be better ir ( 
me to use them against my wretched self, than to iHit ■ 
the knife of the assassin ; but I checked these ixqw . 
thoughts, and prayed on my knees for strength to of^ ; 
come the temptation, and for deliverance from tbe eiii^ ■' 
which beset me. Once, in a struggle with Bernbiniiii ; 
remote street at night, I had him fairly in my poinr,£f- l 
armed ! My heel was upon his breast, and my di|prM | 
his throat. The impulse to kill him was violent ii^ { i 
me, wlien I looked down upon his withered chwb vi \ i 
sunken eyes, and then knew why it was I had w mIT \ { 
mastered him. The wretched man was as ireiklyB'? 
wo-wom as myself. [ 

* Go,' said I, ' pei'haps you will now cease to htnt n 
I slew your child unwittingly. I am ready to w^y^ ■ 
any sati>faction you please short of my lift'. I cuboI^ 
you injury. The blood of your child is already tofr-fe* | 
heavy ujwn me I * I 

I left liim as I spoke, and when I had been twdlf 
paces or so distant from him, I turned round to iritdlii 
motions. He had risen to his feet, and was prepariif ^ 
follow me, but he suddenly stopped short, tluew Dp ^ 
his arms, but rather, as I thought, in a sorrowful tba* 
menacing manner, and walked slowly away. 

After this, trusting that I had overcome his ODiQ^I 
walked abroad witli less suspicion of danger and tec cA 
the more so. as, for at least three weeks, I sawootUBg' 
Bemhard Weisshaupt It was, however, just three i>^ 
after the last mentioned occurrence, when I entend V 
chnn:l)er at bedtime to seek my troubled coach. Bi^ 
locked my door, I knelt down at my bedside to |i^ 
Amongst other petitions, I put up one which 1 ^ J|^ 
omittc-d any night for the past year, wliich ma thit • 
blood of the innocent child might not be cbugrf li > 
account at the last day, and that oomftvt tad MMe i^ 
yet reach the unhappy fiUher whoM gritfw M^ 
him to seek my dcstruotioiL I 



TV-ore tbc mcu who, in the dnrkest pcrirnl of our nation s 
history, filled the ranks of Wallace, of Bruce, of Andrew 
Moray, of Unmaay, and of the llegrnt 8tuart, who was the 
founder of the Stuart djruasiy. Many instances might be 
adduced of the devoted patriotism of tlic burghers and of 
their equally valuable services to the cause of civil freedom, 
but the attempt woul<l be foreign to our purpose, which is 
to show tlmt, however necessary their oxoluKive privilojfos • 
may have bee n in raising them from a state of serfdom, and | 
in conwoUdaliiig the burghs and promoting the burghal ; 
spirit, they were altogcthier inapplicable to an advanced 
st'ite of society. 

Givin;r, therefore, every credit to the hurgefwes for their 
patriotism and pu})lic sjiirit at this early period, it yet be- 
came very toon manifest that there was au evident tendency 
in these monopolies to encourage extortion and fraud among 
their members ; and, accordingly, we lind that, even before 
tlie trades were separately incorporated, it became neces- I 
sary to make proviaions to ob\iate this tendency. By tlic : 
second parliament of that ei)lightene<l prince, James I., it 
was ' ordeinit that in ilk town, of ilk nindrio crall iised 
tliairin, there sail be chosen a wise man of that craft, qulia '. 
sail be haldin dekin or maisterman over the laife for the 
time, to govern and assay all warkes that beis maid, swa 
that the kingis leiges be not defrauded and skaitb.ed in 
tyme to cum, as they have beene in time bygane throw 
untrew men of cratls.' Many subset juent enactments, with 
a similar ]Kiri>ose, wei^e made in the succeeding reigns, 
evidently witli an unsuccessful result, for we find that fre- 
(juently the attempt would be followed by a I'ebellious 
appeal to arms, and we find .lames VI. remarking, in an 
advice to his son, Henry Prince of Wales, * that the crafts- 
men think we should be content with their work, how bad 
soever it he ; and if in any tiling they be controlled, up 
goe«? the blue blanket.' 

But perhaps the worst fauH that can be laid to the 
charge of the corporations is that of their most unjust and 
arbitrary increnne of the terms of entrance. The original 
intention jipocjirs to have been to include all those who 
belong'.Ml to th<.* j^articular trade im^orporated, and the 
entrance-fcrs were fixed at such r.it^B as could easily be 
paid by an industrious workman without materially cur- 
tJiiling his caj>ital. The highest rate of entrance fbe to a ' 
freeman's apprentice in Edinburgh, Stirling, St Johnstone, | 
Leith, and other gudc towns, was five pounds Scots and a 
dinner to the members, while to many of the tradcss the 
entrance was only half that simi. These fimds, in Roman 
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tions, did not excee<] twelve pound Scots, which 
to one pound sterling; a very diffen^nt mte of e 
certainly, from that which has been exacted in latt 
these in some cases amounting to above £200, bei 
dinner, and the previous necessity of paying tlie 1 
fees. 

It appears curious that this apparently illegal am 
course of action should not have attraote<l more a1 
and been made the groundwork of the defbnce of 
those cases of litigation which have from time to ti 
instituted by the corporations agtunst those unfrcei 
infringed their privileges. The real culprits in su 
were the freemen ; tliey were empowered by their c 
and by the authority above cited, to exclude the 
were unable to pay ten or twenty shillings, and 
legally usurped tlie power of excluding tlmt nmcl 
class of tradesmen who could not pay £100 or £2 

The powers with which they were inTested to 
their privileges were of the most rigorous nature, 
a charter granted to the tailors' corporation of Bli 
by the magistrates and council, on tlic 11th No* 
1584, and ratified ten years tliercafter by Jamci 
appears they were empowered to apprehend any 
man foimd violating their monopoly, to confiscate tl 
found in his possession, whether executed witliin thi 
or imported from without, to levy a fine of forty ?! 
(Scots) for every ofieuce, and to lodge the offendei 
till the fine be paid. The produce of these fines aj 
fisca tions, however, was to bo devoted, not to the oi 
tion, but partly to the oflTiccrs whose duty it was to 
hcnd the criminal and partly to Uic public charities 
city. It may well be supposed that such a rigid mo 
as tliis would have frightened the other iuhabitani 
the apprehension that the price of their clothes m 
indefinitely increased ; but the council, of whom ( 
lleriot, the deacon of the goldsmiths, was one. irez 
ficiently intelligent to prorido a remedy for tin-* antki 
evil, for by a subsefjuent clause it is provided tbi 
meml)ers of the incorporation sliall hold themwlT 
ri'adiness, within twenty-four hourn* notice from 007 < 
lieges, to send ' a man perfectly competent to cut a 
sew,' to their houses, that he is to work from five ck? 
the morning * ungangnnd out till auglit oVlock at e'en 
to get tliaiifor Ids meit and twal p^amies (Scotti) [h.? 

These powers were long held in tcrrorem ortr th* 
unfreemen and interlopers, as they were called bv the 
men. It was one of tlie most galling circumstances i 
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tho 16 Ji. 19tli, 21sf, &c., we must take sach a multiple 
of 5 as, diminished by unity, will also be a multjple of 7; 
and the years corresponding to this multiple of 5, if suffi- 
cient to carry us fairly into the succeeding century, will 
indicate the time when the cycle of the sun begins to re- 
peat. Those among our young readers who arc acquainted 
with algebra, will have no difficulty in constructing a 
general formula for this purpose. It may be done by 
assuming any character z to represent the number of fives 

in the multiple, and then putting illlii equal to a whole 

number ; whence multiplying by 3, and rejecting the 7's, 



J— 3 



r-3 



i 



we obtain -— equal to a whole number. Put -_i — p; 

7 ^ 7 

then 7=7^+3; substitute such numbers for p as will 
give the bwest integral and affirmative value to r, and x 
will become 3, 10, 17, &c., a series which may be extended 
to any length by the continued addition of 7 ; but 3 and 
10, which give \o and 50 for the multiples of 5, and con- 
sequently 14 and 49 for those of 7, are the only useful 
cases, anil correspond respectively to 12 and 40 years; for 
6 : 15 :: 4 : 12, and 5 : 50 :: 4 : 40 ; and 40 added to 1784 
gives 1824, the next year exactly similar to 178-1. 

Dominical Letters. — These belong to the cycle of the 
sun, and derive their name from being used in almanacs 
and other works to represent the Sundays in the year. 
They are seven in number, l)eginning with A and ending 
with G, and having numerical values according to their 
position in the alphabet. These letters move in a retro- 
grade ordor, going backwards one place in a common, and 
two in a leap year; thus, the dominical letter for 1845 
is E; for 184G, D; 1817, C; and 184S, B A. Since, in 
the old style, every fourth year is a leap year, and the 
vulcrar reckoning in theChristian era is four years deficient, 
it follows from what has been already stated, that if to any 
year of the old style a fourth of itself and the number 5 
be added, the sum will be the whole number of odd da^-s 
from the birth of Christ to that year ; and if the sum thus 
obtained be divided by 7, and the remainder subtracted 
from 8, the last excess will be the dominical letter ; but 
when the division by 7 leaves no remainder, 8 or A is the 
dominical letter. This rule is universal for the old style, 
observing only, that in leap years the letter found belongs 
to the last ten months of the year, and the one imme- 
diately preceding it must be taken for the first two. His- 
torians generally content themselves with giving ihe year 
and the day of the month on which a remarkable event 
happened; but curiosity, the desire of connecting facts, 
or testing the accuracy of dates, often renders it desirable 
for the reader to know the day of the week, which can be 
found only by means of the dominical letters. Some- 
times, although the d<iy of the week is also given, doubts 
may arise respecting the chronological correctness of the 
author, whilst the fault may lie wholly with the reader. 
Aikman, in his continuation of Buchanan, vol. iii., page 
1.37, when describing the murder of Queen Mary, says, 
* On Tuesday, 7th February, 1586, the two earls (Shrews- 
bury and Kent) came to Fotheringay Castle,' &c. Now, 
the first time we read the paragraph, we thought the his- 
torian was wrong, for, on calculating the dominical letter, 
we found it to be 2 or B ; therefore, we reasoned, January 
began on Saturday, and February on Tuesday; conse- 
quently, the 7th of the latter month was a Monday : we 
forgot, for the moment, that the year in question began 
on the 25th March, and that February was the twelfth 
month — not the second. In reading Scottish history prior 
to the year 1600, it is always necessary to remember that 
the year began on the 25th March, and that the domini- 
cal letters must be accommodated to that mode of reckon- 
ing. Nor will the young student of history find this a 
difficult task, when he reflects that in leap years the 23th 
of March falls on the same day of the week with the 1st 
of January, and in common years with the 31st of Decem- 
ber. The dominical letter therefore for 158(i is C, 
that is, the year began on Friday, and reckoning forward 
he will find that February began on Wednesday, and 
consequently that the date in the paragraph referred to 



is correct. The same plan most be followed with the 
history of France prior to 1564, and with that of Englasd 
before 1752. A single example will aufiice to sbovtk 
historical importance of these distinctions: thus, the 
English convention of Lords and Commons madeascdeni 
offer of the crown of that kingdom to the prince tad 
princess of Orange, I3th Februarj, 1G88; bat 33 dan 
before, on the 10th January, 1689, the Doke of HuaO- 
ton, at the head of 80 Scottish gentlemen, presented a 
address to the same prince, requesting him to asfone 
the government of Scotland, and snmmon a conventiflDcf 
estates. 

We have treated the old style with its dominical letten 
at some length, because, considered retrospectively, it 
possesses many claims to our attenUoo. Tfaroogh iii 
means we can tell, though history were silent, that the 
the dominical letter for the glorious year 1314 vai (^ 
the solar cycle 7, the Innar 4 ; that the 24th of Jod^ 
therefore, when ' tyrants fell in every foe ' was Moedsr; 
and few Scotchmen, we believe, will reckon this too trifliif 
to be known. Bat the old style has ceased to exist ii 
civilised nations. Wo shall turn to the new, whiefa is 
destined to live for ever, and which, for references to the 
recent past, and specuUtiona in the coming fatnre. ii 
universally important. The Gregorian kalendar dilBm 
from the Julian in having three leap years less everrftc: 
centuries, consequently the number of days gained brtbe 
former in 400 years is 497 or 71 weeks exactly, so thu 
in four centuries the new style, so far as the cjdetf 
the sun is concerned, performs a complete revolotioo, a' , 
then repeats the same as before. Hence, if the domkiol .. 
letters are known for 400 years they are known for em. ■ 
To show how to find these letters without the aid tf 
scientific formula, let us go back to the year 1600, nVA, . 
as formerly mentioned, began on the 1st Jannaiy. Ihi - 
old style dominical letters for that year are F E, tbmkn ' 
it began on Tuesday ; hence by deducting the tea Ap f ' 
immediately preceding, we get Saturday for the cm- j; 
mencement of that year in Uie Gregorian method; W - i 
1600 was a leap year, and ended on Sunday, therefore IdU ]• 
began on Monday. Again, the 1 7th century eoDtaioed 21 ^ j 
leap years; in other words, 124 days,or 17 weeksamlSl^i 
were gained in the course of that century ; and 170l hpi 
on Saturday, 5 days later than IGOl, hut Saturday betKi' 
eluded in 1701, there are just 4 days to carry from the lAb . 
century to the IBth. Also, in the 17th and IStfa eesloiii ' 
together there are 248 odd days, or 35 weeks aad 3dk| = 
which, reasoning as before, gpves 2 days to carry fiwiAi, 
18th century to the 19th ; and if these three ceotorieii 
considered, we will have 372 days, or 53 weeks ud 1 diK i 
so that the carriage from the 19th century to tbeSMhi 
nothing ; and four centuries, as already ^ovn, gas 4V 
days or 71 weeks ; but as the last of these days is iadiM 
in the following year, there are 6 days to cany fiealh 
20th to the 2 Ist century ; and the same results via li^ | 
tained from any four centuries in the Gresorian : 
To what has just been said, let it be prendsedtbatthi«| 
style, commencing at a recent date, is not 
with the four years of deficit belonging to the old; 
fore, if to the excess of any number of yean 
number of centuries, its fourth parti together vfll < 
carriage from the preceding century, be adde^ tti i 
will be the whole number of odd daja «p ta thai jm;i 
in this sum, too, the first day of the al w u 
ways included. The caRiagee from ne M 
0, 6, which may be written 6—8^ 
Now, if 17 be divided by 4^ the 
by 2, and subtracted fttm 6^ the 
be 4 ; and proceeding with tB fa Ht^i 
result will be 2 ; wiUi 19 It 
will be 6. From theee ar>* 
for finding the dominlev 
tury of the GregoriHi kl 
divide the centuriee by 
6, add this differeDei> * 
their fourth part, dtf 
from 7, and the 1 
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t'uv iu mine owii fayoured city, Lnyo I met with a higher 
cli'vatiou of character and intellectual eminence than 
might be supposed to exist with a conformity to the en- 
larg&l circle of aupcrficlal accomplishments held essential 
to constitute a fashionable education. It was while con- 
templating the elevated position of such women, and their 
high moral influence upon society, that I first formed the 
wish to direct the efforts of a mind to which ' Heaven had 
lenta fe«.'l>lc ray,* to show the fallacy of the present system 
pursued by the middle classes of society in superficially 
educating their daughters, then'by rendering tliem totally 
unfit for the ^rtation in life which they most probably 
must occui)y. Nor would I, on the other hand, preclude 
all lighter and elegant accomplishments; but tliose things 
should be regulated by circumstances. What I would 
most atrtnuously urge is — kill time no longer; let your 
aim be to be useful ; study and practise those home-duties 
that make the fireside pleasant ; let your conversation be 
of a more elevated character timn novels and millinery ; 
be not ignorant of the events of the day — read some news- 
paper dally; don't say you have no time. What! a 
woman who can convenicnily spare two hours of an even- 
ing at a whist-table not have time to read a newspaper ! 
Avoid novel-reading — seriously, it is ii^urious. Ko man 
or woman could read the novels of Scott without reaping 
pleasure and profit, but his mantle lias fallen on none 5 
his followers; avoid then the aar^iayd which has so per- 
nicious a tendency, dcmoralifting and corrupting. Let 
your leisure hours be spent in reading the lives of eminent 
men, books of ti*avel and liiHtory. Let the latter bo read 
aloud in your evenings at home in the quiet family circle. 

No wouian should be ignorant of the events that made 
our country great. Show by your conduct of 8clf«duca- 
tion that you esteem it no light merit to be considered a 
companion by your husband, and as an intelligent, well- 
informed woman by the friends who ausemble at his house. 
Avoid an ostentatious display of knowledge, for humility 
is an excellent tiling in woman; but be always ready, 
when occasion demands to * hang a wreath of violets in the 
temple of Minerva.' 

Altliough I would by no means exclude all the minor 
accom])U&hments from tlio middle walks of life, still I con- 
demn the absurd expenditure of tiina s<iuandered in tlioir 
ac(|uisition, when they are doomed after all (the great 
object, marriage, once attained) to be laid aside, as no 
longer worth the pains. Let us suppose a Ciise. A young 
laily, brought up to think everything useful an indignity, 
all that may not be ornamental nn absurdity, highly ac- 
coinpliiihed in every superficial ntUiinnient, has seen her 
father become a bankrupt amid the distresses of *37, then 
her hu^banll failing in the no less trying year of '40 — would 
Kuch a woman do well to cling to her former tastes and 
fxpfusivo habits? would she not act a wiser and more 
Womanly part by conftu'niing witliout a murmur to her 
liusbumrs altered circumstance's, nnd writing such lessons 
of prudence and resignation on the minds of her children 
as would in future years bloom anew after the model of 
her own ? 

Is your husband a clerk? he nuiy be obliged to remain 
late in his employer's shop or ofliee. Theii, in place of 
hurrying your little (mes off to be«l, that you may have a 
little comfortable gossip with a m'i;(hbour, keep them up 
with you, that they may wiioonie his return, instructing 
thom the wliilc in their country's hi. story. Is there any 
accomplishment in which you once piided youvsell' to ex- 
cel? now, while waiting his return, tcndi it to your 
daughters. Then in the hush and holy calm of the evening 
hour, read to your little ones from the sacred j^age, that 
they may be prepared on their father's return, while 
gatiiered round his knee^ to raise on the pleasant hearth 
the family altar for prayer and praise. Believe nie, in 
his pleased commendation of their ))rogress and improve- 
ment you will have reaped a richer reward than any gos- 
sipping wife or mother ever knew. 

18 your husband a mechanic ? then, by the practice of 
those quiet duties that render the poor man's homo plea- 
sant) you draw him from clubs and bar-rooms to the quiet 



fireside circle, where, stimaUted by your exunplo, he 
reads fW)m the instructive page of history fbr his own ud 
children's benefit, while their pleased mother, liste&ia;: 
with attention, busily plies the needle till the hour fer bed 
arrives. Then, are you a Christiaii mother? whenyoam 
the sacred page of holy writ closed, and evenr knee inaod 
you bent in fkmily prayer, give tlia&ks to ffim who nude 
you the humble instrument of so much good in the profit* 
able employment of evenings at home. 

POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 

8EC0!n) ARTICXJ5. 

BEACTtrrt are the compensations of society, by the open* 
tions of which inequalities are well nigh effaced, ooe haat- 
fit being bestowed on those to whom some other U doded, 
and a disadvantage curiously annexed to a good po&mwd 
only by the few. The condition of the masses is obviooilr 
preclusive of a philosophy parsned according to tbe niBh 
ncr of schools and colleges. But, if the cases be libera!!; 
examined, it will be found that not only is there so nil 
usually inseparable from the state of the aristocracy ii 
philosophy ; but that, in the circumstances of the grot 
body of mankind in active life, there are advantage of 
position and temper of mind which ought to be noticed ii 
an estimate of a popular philosophy. In the existouetf 
this compensation there is a reason for profound synpstbf i 
between the professional and the general labourer in ttr 
field of mental inauiiy. Contempt on either side of vbi 
the other is doing is alike unworthy the generous stad/h i 
whose service they profess in common to be, and dasgeroa I 
to the validity of the results to which their investigaticn ,' 
may be leading, them. For, let us look at the facts »A ! 
see how remote ought boasting to be from either of iix '■ 
parties. Besides learning how needful are the laboontf 
both in order to correct the partialness of view of eseb, tt 
shall, by such an examination, make some way tonrii 
determining the tme nature and the methods of a pofolsr 
philosophy. 

In marked contrast to the fluctuating and mcaivt ' 
efforts of the unprofessional inquirer, the steadjr uii ' 
regularly continued labours of him who has dedicated tit ' 
life to this one study are seen to stand forth. Aaalyi'Si , 
which appears to the unpractised scarcely possible, is ffo- 
secuted till the elements of mind are laid bare before th^ 
view, classified, and fitted with a technical tcrmioolKj- 
Out of such attempts a system emerges. Life is thiri^: j 
thrown open, and we have an index to its comf licirc^ I 
movements through an inspection of those simple Uv>^ ,| 
which its action is regulated. But observe the danj^ris " 
which the theorist stands. Towering in grand, ser^rf, ' 
and scientifically beautiful proportions, his system Usd- . 
nates him, and from it his eye will not, almost cancot, 
avert itself to look impartially at other systems, or male 
corrections by renewed investigation of the original {tf*^ 
In addition to this source of evil, he is exposed to ox 
which arises from the circumstances of his method. lU^ 
ing allotted to himself a special department, he verb it 
eagerly to the exclusion or partial oversight of cthm. 
Consequently he seldom puts up again what he has tii:! 
to pieces for inspection, but rather substitutes tbe abst^k^ 
tion for the concretion, the cold and inanimate lavforiii > 
operation in actual life, the generalisation for the deUiii | 
and circumstances of a breathing humanity. In this no* '; 
dition of immersion iu an idea he stalks about a drum/ ,: 
ghost, ignorant of aught else, and indifferent as be is i^ j, 
norant. In one respect he is superior to common medi* | 
he bo a real, although a partial, investigator ; in re^pec^ I 
wc mean, of the phenomena which he has undertakfOtJ > 
examine. Let the artisan, or out-door labourer, or cuoct* '■ 
ing-bouse clerk, filch the philosopher of his truth, or at ■. 
least of his monopoly of it, submit it to what tests are ' 
within reach, and thenceforth make it a perpetaaJ pou^ 
sion. In this manner one will work into the handi of tki 
rest ; what the unprofessional inquirer could not ha^ 
undertaken is performed for him by one oompetCDt and 
at leisure. For long and involved ioqidries heisi/hn> 
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ning obvious that the Jnnsenist?, tlic occupants of Port 
llo^r-al, were aimetl at in the wishcd-for conilouinatic-n of 
the doctrines. Content between the parties foHowwl on con- 
test The suit was refer rctl to the canlinal, and from the 
cardinal to the pope. Faitli given on the wide of the JeKuit?? 
was shaniufully broken : and at a nionieut when A maud, 
the champion of Port Pioyal, was lying un<ler a weight of 
calumny, heajKHl on him by the Jezjuits, I*a.-cal steppetl 
forward, and with his single arm scattennl the asHuilants, 
pur.«}ucd them into all their holes and corners of reti*ent. 
and overwhelmed them with a raillery scarcely ever 
e^^ualled for force and delicacy, certainly never surpasse*!. 
This he occomplitfhwl by a mothiHl peculiarly suit«<] to his 
combination r»f power;*. Under tlie signature of Louis de 
Montalt, he wrote a serien of letters addi-essed t45 a friend 
in the country, on the murals and policy of the Jesuits. 
The 23d Janmiry, lt350, ushered in tlio first of thcHC ex- 
traordinary pn><iuctions. Fn)m time to time they were 
continued till the i-lth Mai-ch, 1057, wlieu the pcries 
was closed )»y tlie eight<'enth. Tliey broke upon tlio headr) 
of the Jesuits like a thunder -cloud. Possessoil of every 
merit, they had some 4iuality or other to interest all sorts 
and cliwses of i>cople. Everywhere the Je-^uit ^ became the 
Kubjectd of mirth and ridicule. No dexterity could turn 
aside the »<haft which at intervals was shot from the retreat 
of Port Royal, nor could impudence blunt its point Pub- 
lic sympatiiy closed its doorn ujKjn the bewiMennl casuists; 
and in the ring forme<l by the union of all hands they had 
to remain — the objects of indignation to some, of contempt 
and amusement to all. 

Thus signally Iiad Pascal helped the cause of morality 
and religion ; but he did not repose after his toils in in- 
glorious ease. A scheme more stupendous, and adapted 
le^s to an emergency than to a want that ever exists, was 
formed by him, namely, to st^ite the evidences of religion 
afler a fashion of his own. Had this remarkable roan sur- 
vived to complete his purjjose, there can b<? no doubt tlmt a 
work would have been produced by him of the highest order 
of merit. As it is, however, there remains to us a large body 
of detache<l thoughts, intended by the author to have 
f jrmed the materials of liis work. Of the value of these it 
i<« wcureely possible to speak too highly. Each thought is a 
centre of vitality. Nor is their fmgmentary form much to 
bo regretted. In their present cimilition they sei*ve as 
sources of suggesti.m, even better perhaps than if they hail 
been more elaboratel and connecteiL From their first 
appearance till the present time they have IxM^n resorted 
to by men of all churehes. as to a st(»re of thoughts fresh 
and forcible; profound, (luickeninpr, and improving; de- 
lighting e(puilly by their originality, their lH'4iuly, and 
their piety. 

Having served his gi^n oration, l*ascal was now about 
to be gathereil to his fathers. A frame preserved only in 
l)ain and trouble, could not Imj expected to endure the 
usual perio<l of human life on the earth. Madame Perier, 
his elder sist<*r. devotwlly attached to her brother, made 
arrangements to live in Paris in his neighbourhood, in or- 
der that she might furni^ih him witli all the care and cotn- 
forts of which his ctmdition was susceptible. If sii^rly 
alTection could have detained this great man longer in the 
world, he would not so soon have died. But disease liad 
by this time made inroads on the very vitals of his consti- 
tution, and ere long it put an end to his sufferings and his 
services. On the 17th .VugUi^t, 1G62, liis illness assume«l 
so threatening an aspect that he requested a consultation 
of the faculty, and desired the holy comnmnion to l)e dis- 
pensed to him next morning. During the night, however, ho 
was convulsed by a violent spasm, which left him seiMidngly 
dead ; but ho so far recovered by morning as to be able to 
reiHMvo the sjvcrament. No sooner liad he done so, and 
professed his fuith in Christianity, than a secon«l convul- 
sion ensueil, from tiie etfects of which ho expired at one . 
o'clock in the morning of the 19th Augiu^t, ir>02, in his 
fortieth year. It was fotuitl, on o])ening his body, that the 
stomach and liver wore diseased, an«i the intestines in a 
state of gangrene ; and wIh.u his skull was laid op?n an 
euorraous quantity of brain, the substanee of which was 



v >ry solid and condensed, wms found oontuned in it Si 
remains were interred in Um parish church of SC "EAasfb- 
du-.Mont, where his memoiy is preserved by a intriiii 
tablet en^pted by Mons. Perier and his vifc^ 

In turning fh>m the record of the life of Pascal to ibm 
an estimate of his character, we are at once stmdc bjtk 
union of qualities rarely found together* and by the cqb- 
bination of these with others which are generally decnrf 
incompatible. The study of the abstract seiencH is eop- 
posed to bo unfavourable to the cultivation of tarts aai 
piety ; and wlicn the pursuit is ardent, it seems alsn^ 
exclusive of emotion. But splendid as is the geometriol 
fame of Pascal, his alFectionate nature, his pure and dcfnl 
aspirations, and his remarkable acoomplishme&tinliloiiT 
art, have contributed not a whit less on that aeoooat to 
his reputation. Still we are less surprised by tiiese fiieli 
tlian that Pascal should hare possessed so acut^ proigsBi 
and perffpicAcious an intellect, and yet hare giren barbtv 
to su]ici*stition. But piety was ncrer more simple thu 
Iiis however gloomy and morbid were some of his ipceala- 
tivc tendencies. Bodily disease dried up his spirfts^ aai 
tinged the whole phenomena of his experience with adufc 
and desponding character. Little does reason avail nhat 
physiological causes are at work to witlKlraw hope tai 
iiappiness. The triumph, indeed, is great, when fthk ii 
Qod remains firm, and when the calls of dntj are heeiM, 
even amid bodily trouble like Pascal's. Such a trimnph 
was won by this great man. SubmissiTe to the will <f 
God, in wliatcver way ho supposed that will to utter itn^ 
lie was ever ready to exert himself to the utmost, oa the 
call to action being given. Brief though his Ufo was, mA 
was crowded into it. Iiis scnriccs to Christianity, in tk 
affair of the Port lloyal, wonld €^ thcmselres bo snfieicat 
for one lifetime to accomplish. The powers of Pascal evlr 
rii>cned and bore fhiiL At a season when mqat men ire 
doing little more than learning their alphabet, be was te- 
fore the world as an author of the highest dtstinetkm. life 
seemed to him valuable only as it brought him into s^ 
qunintance with truth, and fomishcd him with an opp«^ 
tunity of fVilfilling his duty to God and his fellow-nmi. i 
lesson more sublime it is impossible to gather any wbav. 

Before finishing this sketch, we cannot abstain fnm i 
glancing for a moment at the relation of circumstance te ■ 
character, as illustrated in the case of Pascal. EdooUfd : 
in ditferent ways, most men are accustomed to associsto ■ 
truth and excellence with no other form but tJieir ova: 
religion is thereby made to rest upon circumstances; tod 
the reverence due to the one is insensibly transftrmi to . 
the other. Truth and error are, of course, ever at nri- ■ 
ance ; so also there is a good, a better, and n best, ia (br 
methods taken to discover the one and to avoid the othr. .; 
But while these fibcts arc to be preserved, and cq^ tf - 
influence our proceedings, it is yet of great importaiwefiir '. 
us to bear in mind that the best set of circnnistanccsditf ■ 
not always produce a valuable character, nor the mti 
always preclude it Indeed, PoscaPs case baffles all eo» , 
monplaccs of critidsm, and suggests canons which it miil >■ 
be of the highest moment for the church to ineoiponlt i 
with her laws of discipline. The regenerated spinten 
extract good out of evil, or render innocuous what vcaU I 
otherwise have depraved the character, while, with ik - 
uuspiritual, all things, even tlie best, mtnistcr to on aai : 
corruption. 



THE SKY-LEAPER& 



A TALE OF HORWAT. 

Mrcn of the interest felt on beholding a chain of V^ 
mountains, arises fVom the frcling that on lands uA ■ 
these the foot of tlie invader has seldom rested, and &■ i 
never long tarried. So often, fW>m the pass of ThenMflp (• 
to the heights of Morgarten, hare the brars pieiei »■ 
own hills to be impregnable, that no tale of ovenrhdiiN 
numbers will counteract the feeling that a wauai/l^^ 
so won has been betrayed by the c cmaidi oe of thsiMi 
tants. Of thLs cowardice, history unfbttiiBIt^ |^ ■ 
some preofs. But these fbw instances of veuaHi td 
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iM*Br been within miles of the:*!.' places. Tlic jiuy fiiiiiul bi't.v, Hml hia mBitjred blood ndtlcncd tba gn«i mid. ' 

Ihcm giiillj, iiud they were (wuteuitJ to he tii'd to hIiIipk iliii memory la still nMnalj cberuhcd by Out prafh ni' 

within lhi> tide marlc, io the wnlcr or Uliilnacb, ni'ur the nciiclibourliDDd. whaM bout it is that bii uheinri 

WlgtoD, till they weru druwnul by tlio rrtuni of the ti<li>. in their churchj^nl, fitid thst the spot on which h* ftUii 

OalheiUy niiiwinled fnr the i-xrcutliin of till! scnlcucaui poink^ uut bj » guitablc monninenL The iBKrifli«| 

immense crowd Bssembliil. Miijur Windrntii, one nf tli« ujion his totubslou i* M fbllowa : 
juiigcs. guarded tliein with a party of loldiei-s tu the Mint. ■ A* Duitrl n« vu Into lloni' dm 

The old woman's stnke wdh pluiiid at a con-idn^lo din- For matins nolo God aad net to mn, 

tuDco ttam the utlicr, and muuh nearer tlic bed of the 

riTcr, in order to teniiy tho youii)n.T prisoner, and iniUwe .,._„. .i.,^ „„ ^ 

her to make the rer|uiml recantations anil lake tlir neces- AihI jwiRe Iviii mt uul iIuih wbo ihMl mj Weoi,' 

aaryoatlu. Tlio waUT 8.i.ni ovirrilowi'd her. and one of In tin burrins-ground of BtmthaTen. iM«r thepawrf 

the town-officoni j.ressed her .lown vritl. liia hnlljerl. and William IHn|twall. who was shot &t Drmnckig. lie tn 

immediately alieeipired. The yoiithful inarlyi- jung n, part „«rtyrj who Ml 'in this black year.' Their naan lit : 

of the twoulyfinh paalm. read the aglith chapter «f the William I'aUmou nud John Burrie. The tiirmer wn ■> 

epistle to the Homans. and was m llie act of deiotinn *b«i ,„ Robert I'aUrson, in Kirkhill ofCunbuanethan. who ni 

the tide overflowed her. She was raised up, ami oskcil it ^^^ „t Airsmnas. He w*a ejectai ftwn his dwellisF tf 

sliBwouhlpray for llie king! towh.i;hshcrrpl>Lj,'Iw«h y^ ,^^j fo, ^ia adherVDMi to tla, prindptes for wlsk 

the ailTBliun of nil. and the damnalu.n of none. One of hU father died, wai aubjeeted to gmt h«rdship^ a»l a 

the BpectalorB. de.plj affected wrtli the aupallmii swne. (he end taken and sent abroad as k soldier. Aite ■ Ijn i 

cried, ' Oh, dear Mar^i-H. say G,A javo the kmRl She j^ „„j, ^5, ,^^„ ^^ returned boine to hit lalm 

answered, ' G0.I ^ave him if he will, for I dcaire Lis sal™. .,^,, „,jp„ be was soon apprehended. The day wji s 

tion.' Some of Iwrfnendscnetlontto them^w'Sbe sabballL Ho una carried off in^nntlj to Stnthimi 

hath ioid it, sir. He then cwnnionded Ikt to take tlw c„rti, . ^bere. that nncmoon, without odt trial, ke ni 

abjuration oath, or return to the Make : but she answemi, jj^j jj_ Captain Bell 

' »r, I will not ; I am one of Christ's children.' ^he was jy^^ Bnrric wo.-, a' iwliTe of Arondolr. and was iM kr 

tl«-n Ibnist into the water, and insWntly i«rtihed. The Peter IngUs, though he had a pass in liis band. }le>- 

hodies of thege female martyrs were interred in W iBtoii f„j^ i,j, i„w>ecnce, bat it was of no .Tail. Peter bpltj. 

churchyard, where a stone with a Buitablc inscription niay hero referred t». was the same person who Btnick of Ih ' 

bosecnonthewallofthochureh head i.f James WMte, mentioned in . fonner pspcr. nd ; 

On tlM ;!3d January. James Dun, Robert Dun Alci- pUycd at the liiotball withlt, at Kewmilna. Ontbtlwi': 

nnder M'Aulay, Thomas StCTenson, John M'I*od. and §„, nnd at the «nn» plwje, he ahotamuch r«3pect«d»o 

John Btevenson, whilst engaged la prayer at Caldons, in ^,„^ jo,,„ i„_ ,i„ ,^ boiied in a ' k*jl-™|' d«t. :: 

the parish of Minmgaff, were surprised by Colonel Joiues ^ friend has fawured us with the inscription on lus l«a). .; 

Douglas, Uentenant I^ngrttm, and Comet Uoiigla*, with g^ne, which we hero insert : ■ Hero lies John Law. »l. , 

a party of soldiers, and Iinmediatcly rfiot. In reference to „„ ^^ot at Newmilna, at the rcliering of some of Chiifli ■ 
theirburyuippl«e,S.rtt«!ter Scott, in one ofhisn..Ye«, nsoner^ who were taken at a .i.cetiiw for piaTer ■> 

wmariu. ' that there is a Mnall luonumental ».ne m the f,;,^,^ Blackwood, in tho parish^ of Kilmarnock, in Ami, ' 

flirm of aildons, near (ho *»«&■ 0/ Ihi hilL in Wigtonshiro, ,g(^ ^y Captain Inglls and bia party, for tbeir adbemn i 

winch IS highly venerated, as being the fii^t erecte<l Io the k, tho Word of Ood, and Scotland's corenanlcd woA d 

memory of severa! relipous jiprsgiiK wlio fell at that place tcfoimalion 

in di-frnoe of thrir relipons lencti.' The place is close to '■nsn™iirKri«'iinr4Mn»«r.iinr«j 

LochTroul, betwixt Minninaff and tlie bonlera of ,\yr- I o/n.,1ifo™ .im l»r«Trf ' 

shire, and is a very wild and roiniintic spot. In .VuKual, K"^ c™'' ™"ni". "iUi r»|o, 

1837, the lute Rev. GaTin Rowntl, Whithorn, preached at I'be 'mii™™ta™ur'ird f,^*'ro-n ' 

Caldons, when a collection was made tor erecting a new Dc^towed'an ma bj hlfh renown.' 

monumeutlo the memory of thc«. men. The injt-ription The gravealone at Stralha»en was renewed In ISSitrr 

T*^ \ I? ""i;.'"^.. "^ ':^ -ir*'" "'"'. 'V'^""'' t tl-o inhabitant. The inscription is-- Hers lies itee^ • 

thn. ™ot, for l.e>r attachment to the covenanted cau* of „f „.ii,i„^ p^teraon and jlohn Barrie, who wci. JmI 

Christ m 8cotl'««1. January 23, lotu. ,, ,, f^,. ,^^5^ ^iXM^% to the Word oT God and co.cDsaitd 

The case of Daniel MJhchael, who was shot at Dalreen, ,„k of reformationTSmo 1086. 
IS likewise wry affectinB. He tenanted Lurpfoot, now . h™ 11. 1™ m,rt^ .™™] 

n^ii und b^ fak 
U now lb»'TT Hhat to dcatlt. 

ing this paper to a close. alUioa^ <* j 
him, and to engage in religious exercises. TEiey were not list is fhr IVom bong exhausted ; and we do so with ai I 
long assembled when they learned that Cnirtain Daluel account of what took place at Mauchlin^ Ayrshire. n> ' 

and lieutenant SIrailon, with a party of soldiers, were at ___^ j 

no gr^t distance ; and beUering that they would ahow . s,^.„„ c«le. u old tanal.1 ».<d.oe. of tta bou- ■< ' ' 
their thend no sympathy, they wrapped him m the bed- Hunllton. ii ■ flna rain. It aUnla B«ar tho caain of tte un :. 
clothes, and eonreycd him to an adjoining cave. The sol- ou 1 moky emineuce, at Itw l«M of wbloh nioa a atrean (At . 
diers, howCTer, discovered biiii, carried Iiim to Durris.leer, i 'J'!"!"","- .?!!'?'' ,,y.''.,'"^..'f?J;' "r *™ ahont a nih **;■ 1 
,^.,. .. . .J .1 ... ,. .,'' OnuinalJy Itwai Arc Brtorvra biffn, aurrunndtd with a Aiaas *■- . 

and put him into confinement during tlie night. Aeitday , hivinK i1dnaenlamlBal<qiiaiaiataDc«,aB« abMllaacu«aM i 
he was oucslioned hy Daliiel on certnin point:), and his an- lop. Tba antmwe vaa aeTaRd by a dtawlaid^a. ClaiiiLwi 
swera not being satisfactory, he was lolil by the captun 1 Y^^''*^\i!*^^ir,S?^^^^''^Si*^^'f^^ ■ 
(hat he might prepare for death, for that h,- should die to- 1 !,V;„^^^,S^hTST7».™5^^^SSi5S?S2'AL.™2 ^ 
morrow. Accordingly he was oonducted to Unlveen, where, ' la u(ll ralM la itae dlatrlel, dlad. Ons o^a dl^i ' ' "- 

in a weak sUte, he engaged in devotional exercises, and . '""ii'j'f f? ■' J" 'P '"'My^ST^ f »*- - • 

also U.nd,-.e.l a mo.t solemn counsel to the individual by ' JJ^'fiSfS ^i^t^-- 

wlioae hands lie was nbout to fall. When tho napkin was aubmanllal pleea of m 

tied rounilhi^i Ihce. ho cried aloud. ' Lord, thou broughtest of HainlhoD. M'Ort baa ItkawlMlp bi 

Daniel through many trials, and hast brought me, thy I ^jT^^^^^^^SAvLok^iVt^iM^i^ 

serrant, hitlier to witness for thee and thy cause: Into ! fnpn.K vWl tbbi old um-oB* of tba bhm aaclenbliirtW^ 

thy hands I commit my S|iirit, and hope to praise Ihee ban ■esn, aiii alao Oi* oioatbwfnkrtj; bolli, ibo hoMw t-' — ' 

throngh all eteniily.' The signal wo, then given, four J^rmS'JrS^oliTirM^O;:'-!;^^ 

soldiers poureu the contents of their mushela into bis . othar icliea which lian dateaadad 10 bin*. 
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Tilcteil the foitifKNl enclosure of tlio castle. \Yitiiout, there . 
was a dcH'p fosse wasliiug the vnlls on tbrve sided, sud ; 
filU»d with the overflowing of the Poddlc. 

Thlsi little river is now covered in like a Bewer, imd the ■ 
passcn;:ur wnlkd over it without being aware of its exist- ! 
cnec; but in ancient times, so great was the inundation 
caused by its overflow, from the noglectt-d stato of the 
shoiils of the Lifi'oj. into whicli it fulls, that it long baffled ; 
tln> skill of engineurd to restrain it. Among the earliest 
acts in the Irisli stitute-book is ontt made on the petition 
of the monks uf St Pati-ick, to jirevent their monastery and 
cathedral from being flrioded by it ; and this haa becni the 
parent <if several other stitutes under which taz^ are 
Icvifd for ropjiiring and improving this apparently insig- 
nificant ditch. Up to a comparatively fate period, Uio 
nei::h1x)urliood of tlio castle was so inundated as nearly to 
insulate tlio edifice, an<l rafts and boats plied in the ad- 
joining lancd and btreets. This circumstonco gave rise to 
another popular mistake respecting a name. Two of these 
:<trcots are now called Great and little Shin Street* and 
it hfis been supposed tliut they ai-o so called fh)m a har- 
]>our which was fonucd tlierc, and in which vessels eould 
di<icluirgo and receive their cargoes. Some large iron 
rings arc said to have been fuund in cellars, and attached 
to the fuundation-stones of the castle walls, which are 
thought to have bevn used for niooriug the ships. It ap- 
pears, however, from releitmcc to records, that this supposi- 
tiiin, though ])lausiblc is altogether fanciftil Part of the 
land above the fluuilcd ground, and in the vicinity of the 
fortn'ss, was a eiioep pasture. This was called * Shepcs 
Innd,' and a patent is extant granting it to John and 
ilichai-d Renaud, and de£crihing it as adjoining a certain 
tower called Bcrmingham towi-r— the very locality now 
occupied by Ship Street, lu Speed's map of Dublin, so late 
as 1 1) 10, it irf called ' Sheep Street ; ' and in Alhiu's Uegistry, 
nnd docnmnits of a similar kind, its name is, in Uitin, 

* Yicus ovium.' 

Across the fos90, at this side of the castle, there was 
once a pallyport ; but it was closed up by order of the Duke 
of Drmond, the deputy, on tlie following occasion : A conspi- 
racy was fonucd to surprise the castle by entering through 
the fiall3'port, bj' a man named Blood, and other conspir»- 
ti>rs. Bloixl had been one of Crom well's soldiers, and had no 
n.ean< of living when his trocip was disbanded. The duke 
was nppvisi'iil of the plot at the moment of its execution, 
and IMckhI was Fcixetl, like another Guv Fawkes, concealed 
in one of the dark recesses of the subterranean i^assage. 
lUood, who was a man of the most daring and intrepid 
resolution, contrirtnl to escape, but his accomplices were 
exivutcd ; and to prevent the recurrence of a similar at- 
tack, the sallyport, which was nearly useless, was built 
up. Blood, undcteiTed by the failure of his attempt^ fol- 
lowe<l the Duke of Onnond to London, watched his move- 
ments, nnd tracked liLs steps througii the streets, like a 
sleuth hound, till he found a favourable opportunity, when 
Iiu »\}\7x\\ him. Tlie ruffian's conduct is an extraoi-dinary 
instance of cool auilacity. lie would liavc assassinated 
tho duke (<n tho npot, but ho hurried him on towards 
Tyburn, fur the greater gratification of hanging him there 
like a malelactor; uud when near the spot the duke was 
rescued, but Blood again esenpeil. His last exploit was 
his well-known attem^tt to carry off tho regalia from the 
Tower of London, in which lie nearly succeeded. He aftcr- 
wanls received a considerable pension from Government, 
and died a quiet death, after a life of the most ilaring and 
reckless exploits on rccoi*d. lie was a native of Dublin. 

During the disturl>cd ami protracted peri ml of the wars 
of the Pale, the C:istlo of Dublin was frequently an object 
of :»ttack. In 1535, it successfully resisted a siege, in the 
rebellion of Lonl Thomas Fitzgerald, popularly kuown as 

* Silken Thomas' — tho title bestowe^l cm him by his Irish 
followers for his magnificence. Archbishop Allen had 
been sent to Ireland by Henry VIIL, for the express pur- 
pose of acting as a spy on the Fitzgcralds, who've power in 
thcGOuntry was then almost equal to the king's. Justly 
fearing tho violence of Lord Thomas, if ho should tall into 
his hands, Allen attempted to escape during tho siege, but 



tliis attempt was the c^pae of his death. Having nadt 
liis way by night* thnni^ » baqk door of the castli^ li 
the river, he employed % boatmma to bring bun to a d4| 
he expected to meet in the bnj of Dablin. The boatan 
proved to be a retainer of DtagonUd, and, soipeetfaig hb 
paascnger, he ran the boat aaboro at Clontaii; on the 
opposite side of the bay, where the biahop iraB inm dwi 
by the wild kenei— the Ibllowen of Fttigerald- in lii 
presence, the following day. The idege wu moo 



wards raised by the arrival of snoeoiir from England; tad 
the unfortunate kader of tlie bedeaerB edtpiated lib fUfia 



at Tyburn, when he was hanged with hii^ five andoL 
Tho latter were wholly nnconnccted with the rebdfio^ 
but were arrested at a banquet, and sacrificed te thi 
bloody vengeance of Heniy. Ag^n, in 1600, a conqm^ 
was formed by Tyrone^ Maguire^ and 0*Cahan. to ida 
the castle, as preparatory to the great outbreak thn ia- 
tended. This design wai ditoorered and defeated, in eoe- 
scquence of a letter dropped in the oonndl-ehaabsr, bit 
the conspirators eacaped bnond seas. Kie last auimpL 
of this kind was made in 1808, by the unhappy Robol 
£mmct In the evenin£^ about eight o'clock, he iamd 
iVom Dirty Lane with abont two hundred IblloWen, dnori 
in green uniform ; and tfaia handftil of men Jtdgjbi htm 
entered and taken pooenion of the castle by enrariM^M 
not the unfortunate Lord Kilwardm. the then tHad-jvAob, 
saved it at the expoaae of his life. The poters meatini 
liis carriage in Thomas Street^ stopped to murder bpL 
During the deUy the alarm was given, t^ castle grai 
were doacdi and the outbreak was at once crashed Ijtk 
aiTcat and execution of the thoughtless enthusiast who W 
designed it. 

Besides being a ihrbnesib the Castle of I>ublin wiia a 
the reign of Queen Elisabeth, made the seat of govenmm^ 
and converted into a royal rcsklenee. It ha4 ben tke 
scene of the mock-royal councils of the impoeter laatat 
Simnel in the reign of Henry VIL It has long ceasadto 
be a fortress; and. instead oi being the strapghold of tk 
garrison, is now the palace of the Irish viceroy. II kii 
undergone a total alteration in its structure^ but itiU » 
tains eridence of what it originally waa. It oantisti tf 
tho upper and lower * castle yards.' Tho upper is thr 
' Dromrchol-€oir — the actual liroir of tlie haael hill; tht 
second is tho fosso^ now filled up, under which nuu tk 
Poddle river, arched over, but rametimes even still oap' 
ing fVom its boi^nds, when swelled by excessive rain. 

The walls of Dublin wera of great antiquity. They vn 
little more than an Irish n^le in length, and included oa|f 
tho small spaoe immediately ivuad the castle. They mif 
at different times pulled down, a^ tho quays and stxed^ 
which now form the heart of the city, were built or in- 
proved. From one of the gates in the wall, the street aw 
called Dame Street derived its name. There was a ak^ 
over the gato in which there was an image of the Ttrps 
Mary, dedicated, along with an aclioining church, to 'ft 
Mary les Dames.' This wat called * Barnes gate^' sad ni 
the common landing-place from the rivor. This partW 
tho wall was altered by Lord Essex, in the reign of Qbhs 
Elizabeth, and a new gate bi|ilt called EssexrSat^ st tkt 
upper part of the street which now bears that bum 
Thcro wero eight other gates; the principal of wUeh sm 
tho Bridge-gate, opening on the only brioge built orertkf 
river Liffey prior to Idfa It stood at the end of thesMl 
now called Bridgufbot Street. 

With tho exception of buildinga fbr purposes of defesff '< 
and ecclesiastical stniotures, of which there are lenal , 
thcro were few stone edifices in Dublin until sfler tk 
reign of Henry VUL The houses of the dtisens wm, iv 
the most part, built entireW of wood. Iltere is not oar 
standing in the city a dngle house of a date earlier thu 
tho reign of James L ; but within the last ceatoiy te 
wore several existing of Eliabeth's m. Thn ver^ ^ 
the Knglidih houses of the same poind, built m thiaifl'' 
work fiiudiion. One of the most remarkable WM pjjfj 
down in 1745. The largest of those which sornisil «W* 
the period referred to, wee a bailing ia SUassr M 
called the « Carbrie.* Ithsdbecn the'LahitalioaflfB^f 
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TWg was the origin of that singular advancement in the 
art uf transport over land which hiaa fonucd so remarkable 
an event iu the )ire!M.*nt tlay, and which has spread its in- 
fluence more or less over all that portion of the terrestrial 
globe to which civilisfltion has extcndtnl. Capital, our 
readers must be aware, has been attractwl to this improve^ 
nieut, within the last two yimi-s. to an extent altogether 
unprecedented. It has engrosse*! in a most extraordinary 
degrt« the attention of every enlightened iieoi)le, and there- 
fore, if in the present article, partly abridged and partly 
compiled fhim the * Riinlmrgh Review,* we endeavour to 
take a brief reti*osi)oet of the progress of railway transi)ort, 
fi-om the opening of the Uverpool and Manchester lino to 
the present time, our efforts will, we hope, not prove obtru- 
sive or unsatisfactory to the general reader. 

The only thing originally contemplated in the construc- 
tion of the Liverpool and Manchester railway was the 
transport of merchandise between those important towns. 
Manchester, a great manufacturing district, received its 
raw material from distant quarters of the globe by the 
port of Liverpool, and, en the other hand, shipped at the 
same port the manufactured produce of it<i mills and fac- 
tories to its customers in every jwirt of the world. The 
reciprottil transmissiion of these articles was the main ob- ', 
ject to which the new company looked as tlic means of 
affording any adequate return for tlio capital they were 
ubuut to expend. As the enterprise advanced towards 
completion, the method of conducting the traffic up<»n it 
came to be considered. The project was originally ns 
gardcil as an ordinary road, and the owners were nutlto- : 
riscd to demand toll from all who might desire to transmit 
giKKls u|)on it. Had the line, like a common road, been i 
intended to be worked by simple horse power, this would ; 
have done well enough. The engineer, however, .Mr George 
Stephenson, who h:id been employed to make the line, re- 
commende«l the use of steam as an agent superior in 
economy and elHcacy to animal power. It is something 
amusing, when we look back to the time n>ferred to, to 
find Mr Stephenson only undertaking for his locomotive 
engine a rate of spiked averapring ten or twelve miles an 
hour, and that even this modi>rate idea, which the engineer 
lumself threw out with c<msideruble timidity, was received 
with ridicule by most of his cotenij>oraries. One distin- 
guishinl writer on railways, who resideii in the mMst of a 
conl country, and under whose windows locomotives had 
been working for years, indignantly disavowed any partici- 
pation in such extravagant speculations, and has left his 
discluiuier on recoixl in a puhlishe<l work. Within a few 
months, however, the triumphant success of the * Rocket,' 
which, to tlie astonishment of the scientific world, tra- 
versed the railway with a spewl of upwards of twenty- 
nine miles an hour, silenced ridicule ami incnnlulity alike. 
This fact altogether changed the aspect of the enterprise. 
It was evident now that the projectors had at their ftH>t 
the traffic in passengers, the most profitable spfK!>ieH of 
transport, and that goods, hitherto regarde<l as the chief 
source of profits must take a subonlinate place. The rail- 
way was o[K-ncd to the ])ublic in 1880, and immediately, 
of the thirty stagecoaches which had nm daily l>etween 
Liverpool and Manchester, only one remained on the road. 
The number of passengers l)etween the two towns, in 
consequence of the immense reduction of fares, received 
immediately a wonderful augmentation. The number of 
travellers by the coach had previously been about 500 daily, 
now it rose at once to 1600. Thus, not only was the pro- 
blem of the rapid transport of passengers solved, the pro- 
fitable character of the enterprise soon bi>came ap|>arent. 
The results may be easily guessed. Other lines of railway 
connecting the centres of population and industry* with the 
metropolis and with each other were speedily projected. 

In the ftmr yoara whidi elapsed from 1832 to 1886, 
about -150 miles of railway were completed, and 360 miles i 
were in )}rogress of construction. In the year 1840, there 
were 1300 miles of railway in ftill operation in Britain, 
upon which, during that 3'ear, twelve millions of }H^rsons , 
had been conveycil. In 1841, 1550 miles were worked, on ' 
which twenty millions of passcngei*s were carried. In 



1848, the length of railway open was 1800 miles, 
number of passengers transported nearly twent 
; millions; and in 1844 the length was increased 
miles, and tlie passengers exccseded the incredible 
of thirty millions. Nearly sixty millions of cap! 
been expended in little more than ten years on tlm 
prises. The demand for railway ahares was en 
and a supply of corresponding magnitude soon 
In 1845, 80b miles of new railway were ope 
traffic, and acts were passed by the legislature san 
projects in which the construction of a further • 
18(tO miles of railway was undertaken. 

Let us now tumour attention from what has been; 
accomplished to what b only in progress. We i 
considerably within the truth if wc assume that t 
length of railways for which acts were obtained | 
to 1845 was 2500 miles; and in tlie session of li 
were passed authorising a further consunction, m 
total to December 1845 of 5300 miles. 

In the last session of parliament, howerer, it ' 
served for the world to witness an extent of specul 
which history, we believe, can produce no similar es 
4000 miles of additional railways hayc actually i 
the sanction of the legislature, which, if complet 
make up the enormous extent of 9800 miles. It ; 
then that there are now in progress, and sanctio 
f»arliament, 5300 miles of railway, to complete wh 
bring them into operation will require at least two 1; 
millions sterling. Most of the companies promise t 
pletion of their enterprises in throe years ; but allov 
engineering casualties and unforeseen cauiies of dela 
is no reason to suppose that any of them diuuld 
five years. The annual instalments of capital ne 
to accomplish this will therefore be forty millions. 

When the results of the 0|)cration9 in England 
known in America, the advantages which such U' 
intercomnmnication must produce in that couutnr 
immediately apparent, and in various parts of t*h« 
the entcr})riaing spirit of the population was diiv 
the construction of railways. The progress was rap 
a few yeara witnessed an extensive system of steal 
munication by land throughout the mosit populoi 
active of the Atlantic States. The total lengtli of n 
now actually constructed and in operation in the 1 
States amounts to about 4500 miles, of which 500 
consist of short lines connected with coal-works ao 
vate establishments, leaving about 4<XK) miles d 
steam conveyance by railway for passengers and nier 
disc. Besides this, there arc about 10.000 miles prtij( 
the conttrnction of most of which lias been fu»pt 
since the financial and monetary revulsions which 
place some years ago. Of the railways completed ai 
operation the chief part are in the Atlantic States. I 
short lines have, however, been constructetl in the s 
and west Thus, tliere are seven railways in Alak 
four in Florida, ten in Louisiana, and five in Missis 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the states of New £d| 
are the great theatres of American railway eDt«rp 
The state of Pennsylvania is intersected by nearlv 1 
miles of railway ; and an equal length is in opentio 
process of construction in the state of New York. 
New £ngland States arc in every direction intersects 
railways. Boston is connected towards the west witb 
Hudson in a continuous line. It is connected toward! 
south with Long Island Sound, by lines to Prorideace 
Stonington, and to Worcester and New London, 
communication is carried on from these points to ! 
York, both by railway over Long Island and steam-b 
on the Sound and East River. 

From the Hudson there is an unbroken line of ru> 
communication to the great northern lakes. By these 
the Illinois river the communication is continued bj rtc 
boats nearly to the banks of the Upper Mississippi w) 
it is continued for some thousand miles westward by 
Missouri towards the Rocky Mountains, and soathvan 
the Lower Mississippi to New Orleans and the Gul 
Mexico. Another artery of railway communiestioB ] 
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cnrrencc, the rni^lish do not ap{>car to hare itnproTcd in 
their habits. Two manchetts (small loaves of white 
bread )y a luaf of hoiuchold bread, a gallon of beer, and 
a quart of wine, are represented as forming the usual eren- 
ing raeal of the Karl and Countess of Northumberland 
during the fi'stivnl of Lent. The scrutiny of Falstaff's 
lujckct by the Prince and Poins is brought irresistibly to 
the recollection. Drunkenness seems to have been tlie 
most striking characteristic of the age of Elizabeth ; 
and we learn from certain passages in Shakspearc that 
i\tb sottish liaMts of the English were proverbial all over 
Europe. One writer of this perifid asserts that pub- 
lic-houses in London were crowded with drunkards from 
morning till eveuin?, and another that tho artisans were 
])erpctually feasting on Mondays in taverns. The habits 
of the people, thus intemperate under such a reign as tiiat 
of Elizabeth, wore not likely to mend under her successor; 
on the contrary, tho new monarch, himself grossly intem- 
])erate, encounujed the national vice by giving license to 
an immense number of new tippling-housrs for the nur- 
l»ose of raising revenue. The general debauchery wliich 
prevailed during the subsequent era is well known. 

The discovery of the art of distillation has never 1)cen 
satisfactorily traced. Although the ancient Germans 
were in the hnbit of using an intoxicating liquor made 
from barley, yet there is no distinct allusion to the sepa- 
ration of alcohol till during the thirteenth century. For 
many years after its discm-ery, it was believed to be the 
universal solvent of which the philosophers of that age 
were in pursuit. The knowledge of alcohol became ge- 
neral towards the middle of the sixteenth century, at 
which ])criod it was used as a medicine, and was only to 
be found on the shelves of the apothecary. According to 
iSir William Douglas, ardent spirits first became common 
in England during the time of the Commonwealth. The 
Protector himself wa:i exceedingly fond of the bottle, and 
the political works of the day teem with denunciations of 
the growing evil. The reign of Charles II. aggravated It 
ii hundredfold. 1 1 is was probably the most dissolute court, 
and his subjects the most drunken people, of whom Eng- 
land has ever had cause to complain. Nor was the evil 
remedied by the expulsion of tho Stuart family, in the 
person of James II. Throughout tho reign of William 
ill. intemperance raged like a pestilential fever, embrac- 
ing all classes, professions, parties, and sects. After his 
death, and during the Iirst half of the eighteenth century, 
the ravages caused by indulgence in ardent spirits were 
so fearful as to appal even those who had been acciistomed 
to regard their progress with complacency. The course 
pursued by the government, of rendering the facilities of 
procuring them such that they were accessible to the poorest 
of the populace, contributed fe.irfully to the Kpread of the 
contagion. The disorders which followed this unwise policy 
more than once arrested the attention of parliament ; but 
tiio fatal appetite had been kindled, and laws were use- 
less ; the people would attain what they wanted at any 
hazard, and smn^ling increased to an alarming extent. 
Ireland and Scotland, during these eras of intemperance, 
appear to have been as much aHlicted as the sister king- 
dom. Nor was theirs a singular case. All the nations 
of Europe appear to have partaken of the same cup in a 
greater or less degree. The (termans, tnie to their na- 
tional character, transmitted from their ancestors in the 
days of Tacitus, continued to lead the van of drunkards, 
or, if they fell behind, yielded to England and Ireland 
alone. lu the beginning of the eighteenth century, there 
were in Germany three empty wine casks, the largest in 
the world, at the three towns of Tubingen, Heidelberg, 
and Tironingen ; they were severally in circumference, 
twenty-four feet long and sixteen deep ; thirty-one long 
and twenty-one deep; thirty long and eighteen deep. The 
Russians were excessively addicted, to intemperance, as 
were the Danes, and especially the Swedes. 

In America, during the revolutionary war, spirits seem 
to i.ave been In demand for almost every purpose of cure 
or sustenance. After the peace, intemperance spread 
rapidly and alarmingly over all the country. West India 



and New England rum was drafik od the sem- board, aad 
whisky in the west The natite IndiaDS arc well knon 
to have made a fearftil abate of the iatasicating li^om 
given them by the white man. 

At tho commencement of the preient eaitmy, tu fnn 
subsiding, the spirit of intemperaDca was stlmnlated fay 
the excltiement of whole nations in arms. All the mdo- 
tries of Europe seemed to tie with each other in the game 
of drinking. Since the peace, however, matters, hsTc 
been gradually mending. Eflbrta, within the hit fnr 
years, have been making in all quarters, both in Ani^ 
and Europe, to convince men of the sinfulness, sbtorditt, 
and folly of their former drinking customs. Msnj rffoiii 
had indeed Ijcen made since the days of the apoitla ti 
stop the spread of intemperance. The first of these vm 
made by the laws which the Emperor Jostinian ensetal 
on tho formation of his new code. Tho next snd aoit 
remarkable is the reformation effected bj Mahomet, in 
the seventh century, over the whole of the countries tint 
adopted his creed. At the commcncemctit of the tS^A 
century, Terbaldus, prince of Bnlgaria, caused everfilM 
in his dominions to bo cut up by the roots. ChariemmBC, 
who lived during the latter half of the eighth cenosr, 
made many wholesome laws for the regulation of til 
Franks, over whom he ruled, with regard to tempemee. 
lie strictly forbade the drinking of healths in compuy; 
and tippling, in all Its shapes, was prohibited by pcsd 
laws of great severity. King Edgar acted in England! 
similar part ; and both in Scotland and Wales lavs tf 
extreme antiquity still exist on the subject of intempe- 
rance. By a law of Constantino IL, king of Scothni 
passed at Scone, voung persons of both sexes were cod* 
manded to abstain from the use of intoxicating liqaom 
Death was the punishment on the conviction of dronkes- 
ness. The laws of the ancient Scots were also vexy tem 
against the keepers of tippling-houses. As early u tk 
reign of Edward I. of England, the attention of goren- 
ment was called to the practice of vending intoxicsthf 
liquors in snd around London, and several prohiUtwr 
laws of great severity were passed. In the reign of Fkaijf 




put down the practice of Amkhf 
healths, and for the purpose of restricting knights towns ; 
goblets of wine st a meal, snd that not more than twice '- 
a-day. The Church of Scotland, ss is well known, po^ j 
ceiving the rapidity with which intemperance was sprni- I- 
in^, and attributing it in a great measure to the fasUt of j 
drmking healths, forbade it among its members, is the ; 
year 1040, by an act of the General Assembly. Long Mn ' 
this, however, many great snd good men hsd taken the >• 
more legitimate and eventually successful way of nn- [j 
bating the evil. We find, about the middle of the £inrtk <'| 
century, St Basil, one of the brightest luminaries of the I 
church, fearlessly and powerfully denouncing the eriL 
St Ambrose too, about the century's close, ss energetiollf 
raises bis warning voice against it. Bradahaw in nsR 
recent times, Ames, Milton, Locke, Wesley, Dr Samad 
Johnson, and the poets Young and Cowper, have dooeiQ 
that rational appeals to the judgment can accomplish k 
allure men from the cup of intemperance and tningthei 
back to the paths of virtue and of peace. 

In America, Franklin did much to promote the tdif^ 
ranee of his countrymen ; aa did also that ezceUeat be^ 
the Society of Friends ; but it was not till in 1804, vha ; 
Dr Rush, a physicisn who stands justlr at the head of (hi 
American faadty, published his fkr-nimed 'infpiff^ 
the effects of ardent spirits upon the hnman uind tfl 
body,' that general attention was excited all OfertheBMl 
to the important subject. The pamphlet| we are tali 
fell like a shell in the camp of an unso^eetiBg eiMB| 
and scattered confusion and dismay amoqg tteimflleftt 



tcmity of inteiUperates. Ministers of thegdttd' ll|iil 
take up the subject; and in the mm&agy^UmWH 
ii^benczer Porter, in an eloquent d li co m t 
mads a powerful assault on intempegnaobi 
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▼alloy sooner than the !M:rvant wlio hud coniliictcd liiin on ri'n.-ure of tlio cliurch court?. Under these circnaa-ttDCii 
horj«cba<^k to the city had rctuvn<'d himseif. This was whvii . his i'riend^rlii]) with J>o:ittio, which was" already si^ consid^* 

niversit 

xty niil< 

IKH*lill{? 

lie passionately observed tliat lie could ^tud}' us wi-ll on greatly incrcnscii, and in 17G7 that eminent indirvliul 
the banki) of »^outhdean as he could in I-Minburgh. This procured for our author the title of D.D. Blacklock. thouzh 
anecdote rendci*s his subsequent fondness f^r Knglii^h lie Iiad done nothing; else, wouM, as the friend and patiU 
scenerv, and hLs horror of revcalinpr, by a single glimpse, i of Uichard Hewitt, known to the admirer of Scottish ^'«J; 
the lov(^ he bore to IScotland, if indeed he luvtM.1 her at all, . as the author of' Iloslin Castle/ have deserred honourable 
somewhat Indirrons. Neither in his * Seasons,' his Plays, j notice in a sketch like the present. lie had taken HcTrin. 
or his ' (^astle of Indolence/ does the Scotsman reveal him- | when a boy, from a village near Carlisle, to lead fairj. mi 
self. He ha«l, iiowever, hi** rewani, l)cing praisetl by Tal- j perceiving in tlic youth an aptness to l)C taught, haJ his 
bot and pensiomnl by the Prince of Wales. A ccmsidcrable instructed in Latin, Greek, and French, lie aftorwanls 
while ago, wc a^^signed to Thomson, in its j.rojHjr place, got him appointed secretary to Lord Milton. ThefatipK.^ 
the rank and position we considered him cntitlc<l to take I of the oflice, however, prove<I too much for the y«-.uni; p«; 
among our English })oets. At present our censure, if such ; and Hewitt's career closed about 1704. As it shall £l] h 
it is esteeme<K must be regarded us merely negative. He ' our way to take notice again of Dr Blacklock wbca v* 
lacked the sympathies and feelings of a genuine Scotsman : ; come to consider the life and times of Burns whom, it is 
otherwise wc have no wish, even the slight(.>st, to detract ! well known, the benevolent old man was the chief mni; 
from his deserved and well-(^med fame. of keeping at home after his chest was on the Mt^l t^ 

t.'rossin.:^ the Tweed again, we return to Edinburgh. ' (in*enock, when he had taken the last farewell of hi^cfriais. 
where, alxmt the year 17-10, we find the celebrated l)r ; and written ' The gloomy night is gathering fast,' by t.p»^ 
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holy office, his constitutional power of resisting the influence nearly altogether deficient in nationality, we pass u3 L 
of the huge qu:intities of intoxicating drink he almost daily ' another most notorious defiiulter of the age. 
8wallowe«l, ami last, though for our puq^ose not least, for j The Scottish muse. Bums tells us, took a fancy fur lis 
the f(»rcc and fire of his amatory ])oems. Webster, it is ; while holding the plough, but she does not appear to lavt 
true, hail no leisure amidst his niultii)lied duties to favour exhibited the slightest partiality for the author of iL* 
the public witli many of the effusions of the Doric mwic; * Epigoniad,' the celebrated ^Vilkic, tliough she migbt bn 
but the little he «lid write is sullieient to convince us that, found him, had she chose, at the same eniploymcuL Viib» 
had ho devot(»*l himself solely to verse, he Viuuld have was born not far from South Qucensferry, en the 5th Or> 
proveil hiiiKolf a gi'iiuiuc snn of the North. ber, 1721. While yet a boy, attending the school ef l»t 

In the year 174o appeared the justly celebrated poem . meny, and before he had passed his tenth year, he cospM^ 
of ' The Grave,' from the jwn of thi' Rev. Kobert lilair, at | a number of verses in gowl Scotch, and gave promiieL? 
that time ministrr of Athelstanefonl, East Lothian. This j spared, to be a true national bard. But, like TulilaSLy^ 
poem, though abounding in descriptions at once solenm, | Wilkie, who went to Edinburgh to attend the collegr Tb« 
pathetic, and sublime, has, however, no peculiar reference he was only thirteen, fell a victim to bad compasr. ft 

had the misfortune to fbnn an intimacy with a ctrtu 
William Robertson, David llume, Adam Smith. asJ J jb 
Home, and all his future poetry was decidedly anti-ciiicci. 



i t*) Scotland, and for this reason calls for no particular re- 
mark on the ]iresent occasion. 

Thomas Blaeklock, the ' blind poet,' as he if« usually 



l! 
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called, was a native of Annan, and therefore a Scotsman ^ His father dying while Wilkic was prosecuting hi» >;*1« 
by birth, yet, from both his parents K^longing to Knglund, at Edinburgh, the young man was suddenly called a*iT 
we knownot whether it is fair to classify him with our to suecewl him as a farmer. While personally cnp^ a 
dl ' " "" ' ." " y . r. . ,. , .. . , . _ . 

V 
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moreover, ordained as parish minister of Kircu«l bright, but ■ The ' Epigoniad' was published in 1757, and thooft Ml 

I' urter a short trial hatl to resign his charge, as the flock j much read now. still, as the production of a youaf !?««* 

\ would not, from the rireumstjinee of his blimlness, submit | ploughman, acotemporary of Ramsay, it must be mK^ 

j to his ministry. Ho had by this time gained consiclenibN* , as one of the literary curiosities of the ape. Wilkie b«C 

reputation asa poit. having some years before published atterwai-ds one of the professors of the St Andrewi r» 

a volume, which ran speoilily through several (nlitions. ' versity, and as he paid some attention to poor FoTp* 

i When, tliorer-jre, in 17»»4, after the connexion lK'twi*en him while prosecuting his studie.s we will require to notice bi 
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pupils. He attracted notice in Elinburgh. not by his hmicc of cot-k-crowing was a mere joke to Dr Wili** 

jtoetry m«^ivly, but as a teacher of nuisic, in the com]i()>i- horror of clean linen. 

tion of which ho evinccnl no ordinary powers. In Kdin- | As an eminent poet, born in Scotland in the tirj*' 
burgh Blaeklock enjoyed the friendship of the highest lite- ■ which wc si>eak. the ci'lebrated Dr Smollett must k*"^ 

rary sucirty. At this time Home's ' Douglas' was in vogu*', noticed, as one who had tlie power, if ever r^*" pri'-^-^ 

atiif lloine'hiiiiself in disgrace. We refer onl}-, of course, it. of giving celebrity to the scenes and chamrttrii ^V^ 

to his >usj)en5ion from the ministry in eon^ctjuenee of hav- native land by the splendid creations of the nwci-i » 

ing brou^iht 'the trag<'(ly' upon the fctage. l>lacklo(;k well as theeffu>i<ms ofthe poet. But there wu lis Ji^itt3<^ 

had, about this time, translated a French trago<ly, which ality about Smollett more than about the otlsr*. ini ^ 

lie neither intended to gi't printed nor acted; but he hail novels have nothing except a few verbal «liw thil Ti*'' 

read it in manu>cript to a few private friends, ami he to<ik load us to infer that a native of that conatrv**? t^i 

fright lest the truth of>niing out, the eireumstanee of his author. A number, indeed, of thechaTBCtenTOdfiiCRA' 

even having; translated a phiy should subject him to the *Hunjphrey Clinker 'arc f?cotch,iuid9CTei*IS«aijJ:'»*' 
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monnrch seemed to offer an oxcute, as well as a likelihood, 
of easily expelling him from his dominions. The de- 
testation in which, ever since the assumption of the 
inhuman murder of his nephew, he had been looked 
upon by his subjects, as well as the precarious autho- 
rity he held both over the people and the barons, offered 
a fair opportunity for the designs of Philip ; and John, 
by his non-appearance at the French court, whither 
he had been summoned to attend his trial, having been 
declared guilty of the blood of his nephew, was sentenced 
to forfeit to Philip, as his superior lord, all his seignories 
and fiefs in France. The general defection of his vassals 
made every enterprise against John easy and successful. 
One feeble effort he made at resistance, by laying siege to 
Alen(;on, but, on the first approach of the French army, he 
fled in such haste as to abandon all his tents, magazines, and 
baggage to the enemy ; and from this time, contenting him- 
self with the empty boast that the French king might go 
on and conquer, <(ince in one day he could retake what it 
would cost him years to acquire, he remained at Rouen 
in total inactivity. Had the prince appeared to conduct 
them, the faithful Normans, who abhorred the French 
yoke, would have defended themselves to the utmost. 
Jilven the English barons, at such a time, would have sup- 
ported his cause ; but having deserted himself, none cared 
to befriend him, and one by one deserting his standard, 
they returned to their own country, leaving Philip un- 
molested to pursue that career of victory which obtained 
for him such an accession of power and grandeur, as in the 
ordinary course of things it would have required ages to 
attain. 

The base and despicable transactions of the English 
king in connexion with the pope are classed as second in 
the list of crimes enumerated by the English historian, 
and they are not of a nature to be passed over. The lofty 
and enterprising genius of Innocent met with an easy 
prey in the mean and despicable character of the English 
king; yet the controversy that followed the death of Hu- 
bert, archbishop of Canterbury, and the election of his 
successor, afforded opportunity for so flagrant an act of 
usurpation, as roused even the sluggard spirit of John. 
Not only did Innocent claim the right of filling vacant 
benefices, but he declared that^ by the plenitude of his 
apostolic power, he could sujiply all defects of title in 
the person on whom he bestowed preferment. The se- 
lection of Cardinal Langton to fill the bishopric of Can- 
terbury, although at the time very distasteful to the Eng- 
lish nation, may be considered rather as an interposi- 
tion of Providence for that unhappy countiy, than any de- 
sire of Innocent for other interest than his own : whilst 
his rejection by John, who, although violently protesting 
against so palpable a usurpation on the part of the sove- 
reis?n pontiff, d^red not, from the terms on which he stood 
with the nobility, entreat their aid, appeared to hurry 
England to the climax of misfortune. The sentence of 
interdict, wliich had for some time been suspended, was 
pronounced by the pope — a sentence which at that time was, 
to the ruin of millions, not only in their earthly posses- 
sions but in their spiritual and eternal welfare, the great 
instrument of vengeance and policy employed by the court 
of Rome. Of a sudden the nation was deprived of all ex- 
terior exercise of religion. The altars were despoiled of 
their ornaments ; the crosses, the relics, the images, the 
statues of the saints were laid on the ground ; and as if 
the air itself were profaned, and mij^ht pollute them by 
its contact, the priests carefully covered them up even 
from tlieir own approach and veneration. The use of 
bolls entirely ceased in all the churches; the laity par- 
took of no religious rite except baptism to new-bom in- 
fants and the administration of the Eucharist to dying 
persons ; so that the bodies of the dead were carried out of 
citios and towns, and without ceremony, like those of j 
beasts, were cast into pits and ditches. i 

The earnest supplications of the Archbishop Langton, ! 
with the Bishops of London and Ely, that the Pope In- 
nocent would vouchsafe, out of his pious compassion, to | 
support the English church, then at the point of ruin, . 
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afforded pretence for still further hnmbliogr the EbsG 
king ; for, by the advice of hia cardinals and othen, 
now resolved to display his utmost power, and by a soiei 
sentence it was decreed that King: John, being entirely c 
posed from his kingdom, his holiness should prefer amc 
worthy person to succeed him. Accordingly, hewroCe 
Philip, king of France, requiring him to put this sentei 
into execution, and promising to grant him remisnoa 
all his sins, together with the kingdom of England ia ft 
petual right, whenever he had dethroned the prae 
possessor. It was found, however, to be more for tbei 
terest of the panacy to retain on the English thxcoe 
prince abject both in character and fortune, than to fin 
a new alliance with a victorious monarch, whose mi^ 
acquisitions would in all probability render him U 
haughty to be bound by spiritual chains ; and Iimocei 
accordingly, dispatched to England his chosen Icgfl 
Pandolf, with secret instructions, that if John cooldfiii 
be brought to such conditions as were proposed, he ikal 
be absolved and restored. Such promises to a princes 
rounded by enemies, regarded with a just horror l^ki 
own people, and already on the verge of utter ruin, wmwt 
without effect. Cowardly and incapable, instead of bi» 
ing the storm, John bartered his kingdom for bis ^taad 
safety, and no form of submission was now too al^cetii 
the humbled monarch. Laying down his sceptre, BHBd^ 
sword, and ring, the badges of his royal dignity, st th 
feet of Pandolf, ho delivered up to him the kingda^ 
Enghind, thereby submitting himself to the jodgmestai 
mercy of the church, and promising implicit obe^osii 
the commands of the pope, which having done, he'M 
found with a more afiiictuig dejection of mind what tkoi 
commands were — for,' says Rapine, ' his crimes ycr». 
counted so great against Grod and the church, thattl«j 
could be no expiation without a resignation of tbecron.'* 
To this ignominous ceremony John not only sobniniii 
but professed to have done so, 'neither out of leartf» 
straint, but of his own free will ;' to so low a piiAld 
ambition sunk in the mind of the despised monarcL 

The restoration of the crown and sceptre, whiek lAr 
the space of five days took place, on the part of Iib«9( 
could not wipe away the disgrace of the transactioi^trii 
memory of the humiliating ceremonies that bad mos* 
panied it. Coming disarmed into the presence of f^ 
dolf, who, as representative of his master, was Mstoia 
a throne, John had flung himself upon his kDea,d 
with uplifted and joined hands, he with all XhtsMtif 
rites then required by the feudal law, had dooe bosff 
to him as his liege lord and superior. 

The abject condition of the monarch, now more i* 
ever rendering him the object of the nation's ctiitlt 
was the means of paving the way to that grand 
of rights and liberties that has ever since been i 
as the great bulwark of British freedom, and to 
which the dissatisfied barons had bound thenuelw'! 
contend even to death itself. 

It is well known that the already imperfect libertiei* 
joyed by the Anglo-Saxons in their ancient ^muurf 
had, on the introduction of the feudal law by WilliJB^ 
Conqueror, reduced the people almost to a state fdd^fffh 
The power of the crown once raised to so highsfi^ 
was not easily reduced, and during a period of a laud 
and fifty years the nation had groaned underaq^o*'! 
tyranny hitherto unknown. Henry I., in hit desrtte* 
elude on any terms his elder brother Robert fam ^. 
kingdom, had granted the people a charter (maaUt* 
their liberties. Stephen had renewed that grali^ 
Henry II. had confirmed it; but notwithstan^ di^ 
the same unlimited authority, both by these princes d 
their successors, continued to be exercised over thepo^l^j 
until a combination of the whole country i^sast ' 
reigning monarch ap]>eared the only modd of obUii 
redress. The mean and contemptible character of Ji 
was well suited to forward rather than restrain ndiaBi 
ment ; and the barons, writhing under the mmkaff^^ 
tyrant, inflamed by a sense of Uie wrongs iofictrf'^l 
him, and resolved on a restoraticm of thdrpxinkP^'^ 
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of 1«80, and cast in his lot with the * friends of tho covo- 
nant.' IFis great earnestness and unwearied exertions 
called forth the indication of tho government, and 3000 
merks were (►ffercd for his apprehension, but he escaped 
till tliis fatil day. It is said that when he saw the enemy 
at hand, and perceived no way of escape, he repeated the 
expressicm three times, * Lord, spare the green, and take 
the ripe.' When he fell, Robert Murrny, one of the dra- 
goons, cut off his head and hands, which were taken to 
E(linbur;rh and aflixefl to the Notherbow port The life- 
less tnmk was buried in a hole in the moss, and a plain 
flat stone laid over his grave. The names of his fiillow- 
niartyrs are also inscribed on it, with the representation 
of a Bible and sworil, and the follo?ring epitaph, which is 
considerably effaced : 

• Unit. cnrii)a«< pRMoneor, romp hrm Rnd rend — 
Onr souls triumph witli Christ, onr Klonoun head ; 
]n H.»lf-<leffiicp w»\ niurdprcHl hero, do Ho, 
To wimcfwj 'gainst this notions peijury.' 

In the year 1832, a monument, about twenty feet in height, 
was ercctcil near this old gravestone, on which the names 
arc also engraved. 

llackston was severely wounded and taken prisoner. 
In an account which he has given of the engagement, ho 
says, * I was pursue*! by severals, with whom I fought a 
good space : at length my horse bogged ; I was stricken 
down, having received three sore wounds in the head. I 
was brought towards Douglas, where a surgeon was 
brought to me, who did but little to my wounds, only 
stanclied the blood. Next morning I was brought to Li- 
nark, and brought before Dalziel, Lord Ross, and others, 
who asked many questions at me; but I not satisfying 
them with answers, Dalziel did threaten to roast me, and, 
carrying me to the tollxwth. caused bind me most barbar- 
ou!«tly and cast me down, where I lay till Saturday morn- 
ing, without any except soldiers admitted to speak to me, 
or look my wounds, or give me any ease whatsomever. 
And next morniug they brought me and John Pollock and 
other two of us near two miles on foot, I being without 
shoes, where that party which had broken us at first reach- 
ed us. They were commanded by Karlsliall. We were 
horsed, civilly used by them on tho way, and brought to 
Eilinburgh about four in the afternoon, and carried about 
the north side of the town to the foot of the Canongate, 
where tho town magistrates received Us, and setting me on 
a horse with my face backwanl, and the other three bound 
on a goa'l of iron, and Mr Cameron's head carried on an 
halbtrrt before me, and another head in a sack, wliich I 
knew not> on a lad's back ; and so we were carried up the 
street to the Parliament Close, where I was taken down, 
and the rest loosed.' 

As Ilackbton was the most notwl of tho prisoners who 
were taken at this engagement, the coimcil determined on 
bringing him to immediate trial and making him a public 
cxaiiii)le. Accordingly, a few days after his arrival in the 
metropolis, they gave orders * that his body Ik? drawn back- 
ward on a hurdle to the cross of Riinburgh ; that tliere be 
an high scaffold erected a little above tlio cross, where, in 
the first place, liis rijrht hand is to be struck off, and after 
some time his left hand ; then he is to be hung up and cut 
down alive, his bowels to be taken out, and his heart 
shown to tho people by the hangman ; then his heart and 
bowels to 1)0 burned in a fire prepare<l for that purpose on 
the scafft)ld ; that afterwards his head be cut off and his 
botly divided into four quarters, his head to be fixed on the 
Nctherbow, one of his quarters with both his han<ls to be 
affixed at St Andrews, another quarter at Ghusgow, a third 
at Lcith, a fomih at Burntisland ; that none presume to be 
in mourning for him, or any coffin brought; that no per- 
son be suffered to be witli him on the scaffold, save the 
two baillics, the executioner, and Jiis servant ; and that he 
bo allowed to pray to God Almighty, but not to speak to 
the people.' Tliis cruel and barbarous sentence was carried 
into execution the following day (80th July) ; indeed, 
from an account before us it would seem to have been 
performed with far more severity and savagcness than his 
luerdJess Judges themselves contemplated. 



In addition to Hackston, five others 
and carried to Edinburgh. There was one Manoel of the 
parish of Shotts, who died of bis wounds and harsh treit- 
ment just as he entered the tolbooth ; a John Vallange of 
the parish of Auchinlcck, who died also of his wounds the 
day after he was brought to Edinburgh; and a Joha 
Pollock, who was put in the boots, but r^carding whoa 
we have been unable to obtain lather intelligence; tke 
names of the other two were Archibald Allison of the pa- 
rish of Avondale, and John Malcolm of the parish of Dtliy, 
both of whom were executed at the Gra8smarket» on ^ 
11 th August The most dDigent search was made thnvgjk- 
out tho country for all who attended couTenticles, tnd es- 
pecially those who had waited on the ministTBlioiis cf 
Richard Cameron, and several more were snbseqm t ly 
apprehended and executed. 

In reference to the relics oonncctod with this cng4»> 
ment scarcely any have been preserved. Eren in the i» 
mediate neighbourhood and in tho adjoining parishes wv 
could hear of no memorial save a few swords. The *Gil> 
ston flag,' referred to in a former nnmber, is said to btn 
been there, and when we exanunod it wo were shown Ih . 
holes made by a bullet which passed through it on tka .^ 
occasion. But with the exception of these we have toi , 
unable to discover a single other relic, though we kvt j 
journeyed to several places, and written to different i^ j' 
ties for information on the subject. I 

On the day we visited Ayrs-moss, we learned that tbot ■ 
was a Covenanters' flag in the possession of Mr John Go- ,',' 
mcl, Oarpel, parish of Moirkirk, and supposing it nigk 
be one of those that were unfhrlcd at this engagemeot, vi ,, 
drove out to see it On perceiving the date of it, 1689L w I 
found that it conld not have been there. At the same te 
as it belonged to the * Campbells' of Muirkirk, sooe tf . 
whom were probably present at the occasion, a ibort» ** 
ticc of it, in the absence of other relics, may not be nii- l 
tcresting. These gentlemen, for there were several fka3« I 
of that name, were men of considerable substnnof^ uA ' 
also of superior education for their time. Thej sniefri 
much : their houses wero firequently rifled, thdr eiUh j, 
driven off, and some of them carried prisoners to fib- '■ 
burgh, and others to the Castle of Dunottar. It do« vi - 
appear that any of them were executed, though it is sad' 
that their long imprisonment, together with the buiki 
treatment which they then received, carried more thanttf 
of them to an untimely grave. A * Captain Campbell 'M 
the last survivor of that persecuted fkmily at that perBia 
period, who is said to have ' wandered up and down, udff 
no small hardships, till the revolution, when he ventsiri 
out and levied a troop of dragoons, man and horse, wil^ 
out any charges to the government, and mustered IbeASf - 
in the excellent Lord Cardross's regiment where be fv 
very useful.' Tlio flag has been handed down as in ki^ 
loom to Mrs Qenimel, who is lineally de:9cended from te 
distingiiisheil men, and tliis amiable lady values it laaA 
as a remembrancer of her ancestors, for whose iMffion 
she cherishes the profbundest respect It is bhie silk, bsv- 
ing a representation of the crown and Scottish thLnle. vitb ; 
the words * Moorkirk, for Qod, King, and Covenants, 1681' 

As we were curious to see some of the places lixn = 
the Covenanters met for worship, wo visited, a fHr di« 
after, a glen in the parish of Avondale, where CaicerM b 
said to have prcachtd very shortly before his death. Itv '■ 
called Auchengilloch, and lies near the sources of l^ ■ 
and Kyj)e waters. It is a crooked, ragged nvine, ^ ■ 
little green plot^s here and there on ito banks, and biSr 
stretching out on every side, on which are seen granap* 
plentiful stock of black-fifcced sheep. Near ilje riruki b 
shown a delightful .spring of water, at which many of tbex . 
persecuted men drank, and a little fhrther up a **f* 
which the shepherds call the Covenanters' pulpit and frca 
which tlieir ministers are sold to have prcoehrd Iti> 
truly a solitary spot : no house is to be weo, and ^^ 
adds to its solitariness is the ikct that it is semil 
miles fipom any human dwelling. Verily it » *''"*5 j! 
from man,' and ' far in a wild, unknown to piiih& ^' 
and if the Covenanters were not secure ' ^ 
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or nobles, of Circassla ; and thon j^ he had searched from 
Kabarda to Anapa, he coald not haTe found a better tutor 
for his boy. The old tarko-khass was brare ; the snows 
of nearly ninety years were upon his head : he was wise, 
eloquent, and patriotic, and his name was fiunous amongst 
all the tribes from the Black Sea to the river Kuban. 
When 8chamyl-0ku was presented to Achmet by his fa- 
ther, friendly salutations passed between the friends ; the 
cavalcade which had escorted the boy to Achmct's home 
was feasted ; presents were lavishly exchanged, as was the 
custom on such occasions ; and then the child was left to 
the care of the old man, that he might bo trained as the 
son and successor of a bold and industrious prince of Not- 
whatsh. 

Schamyl-r)ku was only seven years of age when he came 
to reside in Dogwai, but before he had been a year in the 
valley he could ride tlie fleetest steed at full speed to the 
summitii of its green sloping mountains, and bring down 
the tuneless bbickbird on the wing, as he urged the 
charger on its fleet career. IIo had been placed in the 
saddle when he could hardly walk, and the first lessons 
instilled into his young mind were of courage and endu- 
rance. Although the son of a prince, his fiithcr caused 
him to serve the old serfs at table, that he might learn 
humility and respect for age, and the boy loved to evince 
obedience to so noble a mandate ; and his cloak, on a sum- 
mer evening, was sufficient for his couch, even at this early 
age. 

Achmct-Tughuz soon loved the boy ; and if modest devo- 
tion and respect were worthy of the old man's love, Scha- 
myl-Oku deserved it. He fed the horse of the venerable 
judge, and burnished his scimitar and powder-tubes; he 
served him as he sat at tabic, and lighted his pipe when 
he smoked, and sang to the old warrior songs of the heroes 
of Kabnrda. The eyes of Achmet would glisten as he 
watched the boyish indications of courage and address in 
his pkhoor, for he felt that, when he conveyed liim back to 
the lodge of 8chaniyl-Tat, he could truly say, that he had 
received a boy, but now he returned a man — that he had 
trained the sapling, which had for a time been planted 
in Dogwai, and now ho brought it back to Pshat a stately 
ash. 

Dogwai was a lovely valley — it was so green, so peace- 
ful, and so fbrtile. A clear and broad stream flowed 
through its bosom, and mingled its waters with those of 
the Kuban. Tlie hawthorn, the oak, tlie ash, and rowan 
tree, waved on the acclivities ; and the blackbird, thrush, 
and linnet sported on their branches — but unlike their 
Scottish kindred, they were tuneless. The homo of Ach- 
met was situated at the southern extremity of the valley, 
quite {)roximate to the mountains, for the fort i>f Yeka- 
terinodar was built at the confluence of the rivers Soop 
and Kuban, and the Soop and Dogwai were all but fron- 
tier valleys of the northern Circassian provinces of P8a> 
doog and Shapsuk, and consequently exposed to frequent 
invasion. His house was handsomely built of wood, and 
I'umishcii with patriarchal elegance. Ottomans stuflfed 
with wool, and covered with richly embroidered cloth, sup- 
plied his divnu or sitting-room ; and his guest-house, which 
was never shut upon the wayfarer or stranger, was even 
more sumptuously appointed. A double fence surrounded 
his settlement, and a paddock, studded with beautiful 
flowers, fronted his hospitable home — rapient plants clung 
to natural and artificial trellises, and waved their aromatic 
blossoms to the west wind ; horses grazed in the vicinity 
of the dwellings, heavily clogged, that they might be 
CAUght at the first alarm, for the Russians often marched 
into the valley, and it behoved all who dwelt in it to 
drive them out again ; flowers, beautiftil to gaze upon and 
grateful to the sense of smell, grew by the gentle waters, 
but the fiiirest flower in Dogwai was Zawoo, the grand- 
daughter of Achmet 

Her father had been slain in battle by his country's 
invaders, but Schamyl-Tat had borne his body from his 
foes, and laid it at the feet of Achmet, and Achmet had 
taught Zawoo, the star, to sing the praises of Schamyl. 
Af her soft and melodious voice rose and fell in its rich 



modnlatioiu, and wailad ow tha &11 of Anlan, tha old 
man would bend his lioory bead and woep; mad ■• iho 
tpoke of tho hero who had daahed amongn the ranka of 
the red^iaired Moooova, and borne Aralan ftmn among 
the hoofb of their horaeii Schaoiiyl-Oka would treaibl«, he 
knew not why, and he would bl«f the name of his &ther. 

Zawoo was very joan^ even younger than SohamyU 
Okn. She was as nir a little flower as ever bloomed on 
the mountains of the Tcherkesses, while he was one of 
the most beaatifU of beautyjprodncing Circassians sons. 
Alas, for love ! that so beandful a conntiy, and men and 
women so noble and so fkir, should forever shoat the war- 
oiy and raise the wail ! Bat the autocrat will have it so^ 
and so it is. 

The toodn of war had sounded in the south, and Achmet 
Tughtts was sommoned to a council of chiefs on the moon- 
tains of Asras. The yoong men followed him to the seat 
of war, and consequently the valley of Dogwai was left in 
the hands of women, children, and very aged men — the 
household of the tarko-khass oonaisting only of a few old 
shepherds and their ihmilies, with SchsuDoyl-Oka and 
2!awoo. 

Many days had elapsed nnce the host of Dogwai bad 
departed; and as neither messenger nor wounded invalid , 
had returned with tidings of those who had bravely foag^ 
and follen, the eyes of the women were often tunied wist- 
fully towards the scouts on the hills. Schamyl-Okn par- 
took also of the general impatience, and often rode Ikr into 
the mountains, in hopes of gathering information. He 
visited the vidleys of Sheps and Afips, bat he met with 
nothing save inquiries in lus wanderings. After a day of i; 
disappointment, the boy turned his horse homeward, sni -' 
was walking his charger, as he mused on the issue of the 
war, when he was aooosted by two strangers, on the brow 
of the mountain which divides the valley of Sheps froia 
Dogwai. They were mounted, and wore the Ciroassiaa 
tunic and arms ; but tiiere was a negligenoe in the a4)ust- i; 
ment of their hadrs, or powder^ubes, and weapons, Ihat >' 
did not satisfy the acute boy. | ' 

' Peace be to this valley,' said tho elder stranger, in the ii 
Azra tongue^ at the same time laying his hand on his I 
heart, and bowing to the boy. | 

But Sohamyl-Oku, who did not know the langoage of 
the south, only shook his head, and pronounced the won! 
' Adighe.' 

< Aby the flocks of thy father have increase, and hii . > 
horses multiply,' said the stranger, in the language of the 
north, but with a strong Georgian accent *■ Canst thoa . ' 
lead us to a lodging for the night?' ' 

The boy surveyed the two strangers with keen, nnea87 
glances, and, when he spoke, the irritation he felt was 
easily observable in his tones. *■ Thou art a Mengrelian 
who hast bent thy neck to the yoke of the Moscovite,* he 
exclaimed, * and yet thou askest to sleep beneath the roof 
of a freeman ! 'j 

The G^rgian did not seem to notice this address, but 
turning to his companion he said, with apparent deference, I 
' His father has neither flocks nor herds : or, if ho has, he - 
is a Giaour, for the savo seems to know that he would re- 
fuse the stranger food and shelter. He ref^iscs to lead us : 
let us try to find some kindly serf who knows hospitality | 
and practises it.' | 

Schamyl-Oku was too young to oombat tho subtle 
stranger's casuistry, and his cheek burned with shame at : 
this allusion to his implied want of hospitality ; but still • 
he had an instii^ctivo aversion to this man with his harsh '; 
unmusical voice, and his equally harsh and repulsive fea- i 
tures. 

< My father's flocks graze on tho mountains and in the 
valleys of Pshat,' he said, hastily ; * but the house of my 
atalik is open to the stranger. — Do you come from the 
borders of the Khu-Shkho (BUusk Sea) ?' he said, after a 
pause, as he pointed down the hill and prepared to lend 
them to the settlement ; * or do ye sell the salt of Moscovy 
to the traitors of Sujuk-Kaleh ? * ' 

* We are neither slaves nor traitors, sage nr,* said the , 
Georgian, ironically; *we seek.Aohmst-lfugliuz; and by 
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indeed, tlieir grievances, and told frankly what logislatiTG 
measnrcs they rcpardwl as most essentially necessary to 
the future i)rospcrity of their country ; but though all the 
while subsisting on the almost exclusive physical uouriirh- 
ment of a single vegetable, they made no strictly personal 
demands. They came across, indecfl, in autumn, in con- 
sDlerftble numbers, to aid in reaping our liarvests; and 
when any extcm>ivc national work was ?et on foot. Irish ap- 
plicants for employment were frequently found to be nu- 
merous. But though this was oomi>liiinc<l of at the time as 
somewhat vexatious or teasing, it was. however, submitted 
to ; and now that we see tlie full extent of the evil, we wonder 
not so much that from the Emerald I.-lc a few hundnnls of 
visitants should annually have crossed the channel for our 
shores either to procure work or charity, as that out of 
scarce lesjis than four niillion:^, who in the most abundant of 
seasons were subsisting on the humblest species of human 
food, there should have been n:anifested so little of a dis- 
position to murmur, or ehnngo their position, or tell in 
such a manner as to compel att^'ution how mutters stood. 

Everything that befalls i.s said to happen for the best: 
and we are not sure whethtT, considering tliat tlic condi- 
tion of Ireland must now camr^stly be taken up, and some 
great remedial scheme not merely suggested but actually 
carried through by our national rulers, we ought to re- 
gard the pestilential blight of our two last summers in the 
light of a judgment ; and whether, considering the great 
amount of good to wliich it may j«pcctlily lead, it ought 
not to bo classed among the beneficial though mysterious 
dispensations of that supremo, all-wise Litolligi'nce who 
has his way in the deep and his paths in the waters, who 
sways the elements and rides upon the wind, who brings 
light out of darkness, order out of confusion, and, in the 
language of England's greatest poet, * from scc!iiing evil 
still educes good.' 

At the time at which we write, rumours arc in circulation 
that an cxtt»nsive scheme of emigration is in cont<»njplntion 
by the government. Should tliis report be w(?ll-foundLd, 
we earnestly hope that it will have other objects in view than 
a mere desire to get rid of the suffering portion of the com- 
monity. We arc aware that when a government scheme of 
emigration is spoken of, the very persons whose wants it 
professes to rcmwly are apt to stand aloof, t^> t,ake alarm — 
to shrink bnck, in short, as if the proposal i)Os;<essed in 
its very nature a great deal that savours of the compulsory. 
It appears ns if there was no alternative save to choose 
between cxilo from the British shores and death from 
starvation ; and no doubt, in a few former instances that 
might bo specified, this a])pears to some extent to be the 
case. In past times emigration was looked upon as posi- 
tive expatriation; and there is little wonder that it should 
have been so, when it is recollected that the greater pro- 
portion of those who left this country were pers<ms who. 
after contending long and unsuccressfully agninst the priva- 
tions of their lot, were shippetl off tf» a f«»rcign shore merely 
in the form of incumbrances: and the sutFerings under- 
gone by m:iny of these undaunted and adventurous i)ioneers 
in the exploration of wiM:a untroddcu by aught save the 
wolf and the panther, still continue to «)|>eratc as a cheek 
upon the enterprise of hundrds, who forget that matters 
are now most materially altered. For is it not obvious 
that since the restrictions on our free commercial inter- 
course with foreign countries have been to a great ex- 
tent done away, emigration wenrs >m a3y>ect totally diffe- 
rent from what it formerly presented ? An emigrant under 
the old system resembled som<'what a banished and even 
hopeless exile, but this is now far from being the ense. 
Those who, by their efforts abroad, increane, by cultiva- 
tion, the fertility of our colonial soil, have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they thereby benefit not themselves only, 
but the friends also they may have left behind. Under 
the free trade system a constant intercourse must be ke])t 
up between the mother country and the most «listant of 
her colonies. An Irish or Highland peasant, while rear- 
ing his crop in Canada or any other of tlu? colonies, has 
the gratifying prospect of meeting in the British market a 
ready sale for what may remain to him after his own wants 



! and those of liis family have been supplied. In conse- 
' quence he docs not — at least he should not — feel when ' 
arrangements are made to facilitate his remoral fn^m Bri- ; 
tain, and to put him down in safety and comfort on tiie | 
! shores of a distant land, that the object Lb merely to get ri i i 
' of him as a nuisance ; he does tiot — at least lie should nrjt— 
feel that the only motive by Irhicli we are influenced in hi^ 
removal is to increase the importance of our mechanics 
and labourers who remain at home ; other motives are ni>T 
in operation. Since we arc speedily to enioy all the privi- 
leges of unrestricted commerce, it becr»mes a matter near j 
aifecting our interests, that as much as pOAsible be mail« 
of the vjLxt tracts of uncultivated ground that in our colo- 
nial possessions extend themselves on all sides, whctlxer 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, or the Cape. 

In fomier years, when government schenu^ cf emim- 
tion were announced, a general feelin*; of disuatisfacrice 
and tendency to murmur was frequently evinced through- 
out the country. However desirable it might appear to 
supply with the means of providing for the wants of the 
imemployed and starving, it still became a r|uestion vL^ 
ther the vast sums of money necessary for cnrrring the 
measures into effect, and wafting the wretched to disiaot 
climes, might not be turned to better account by finding 
them some species of work or other to accomplisli at home. 
The truth is, we had, till very lately, Fmall 8^*mpatliy with 
any of our colonies. The question was then tirged an. all ' 
sicfes, why should Great Britain, or any other coimtrj, 
spend her energies either in the discovery or conquest i 
colonies which, from their distance, must to some extent 
be valueless to herself? And why drain the country of , 
able labourers and workmen that their energies nLiy be 
cxpendtil in foreign climes, either exclusively in their oirn 
supj>ort> or for the benefit possibly of aliens and strangTS? 
And. from the causes we have stated, this was a qiieftioo, | 
a satisfactory answer to which it was often foimd difbeult : 
to give, the fact being that, up to this time, the isa- 
jority of the colonial possessions of this country have, 
at first sight, appeared a loss rather than a gain. He* : 
all this arose, it is profitless now to inquire. Recrin:}- 
nation against those who have erred is equally pemici- i 
ous in ])oiitics with a blind odherence to their fnults. That 
the colonies heretofore have never been of that value m 
this country which they ought to have l»ecn, is undeni- 
abh'; that they may be of immense importance nr.w is 
sufficient for our present purpose. It has 1.»ecome al.'St- 
lutely essential to the realisation of those hopes whick 
the late corn -law measure called up in such perfectfen. 
that a far larger portion of our unreclaimed colonial land* 
be brought under cultivation than has yet hoen accc'iu- 
plished. What(.'ver be the sum requisite, therefore, sm- 
cessfully to fulfil the measure in question, we arc ?uTe it 
will, under present circumstances, be un grudgingly be- 
stowed. Apart altogether from the uecesMity whicli exists 
of providing for the immediate wants of such a larg*» prtH 
portion of our Highland and Irish population, our future 
interest is greatly involved in the matter. The muBCj 
which is expended within a few years will be returned c'c 
us with interest. The very persons who may sr>on be ir- 
vited to leave our shm*es under certainly di«trcs9fiil present 
circumstances, will contribute in a feir years, by the pro- 
duce which they may export for sale to the British market 
to reduce the value of the ordinary necessaries, or even 
luxuries, of life, and to keep prices low. 

1^'ith the manner in which former schemes of a sinular 
nature have been carried out, we have no sympathr. So ' 
far as our approval of emigration goes, it rests on ttf 
distinct understanding that the persons who mar toIud- . 
tarily consent to leave Britain for the purpose of ent<^ ' 
ing on the cultivation of our foreign settlements, are act 
merely to have every facility afforded for leaTing theootmlfif j 
tliemselves, but that ade(iuatc provision be also mads ftf t 
the safe conveyance, in the same vessel, of thrtr witM^ flU | 
dren, and possibly aged and infirm psrente. ThM MM* 
not as in former instances, be left beldnd nnttl MMMi 
crowning his efforts, the young athletic OQloldii HU) vltf 
his own means, accomplish their remorttl ]M mSi ^ 
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— ^that he formed his plan and commenced his researches 
while yet on undergraduate, he is an extraordinary instance 
of early sagacity and perseyerance. It yet remains to be 
seen whose elements are most correct ; it yet remains to 
be seen which employed most skill in obtaining them. 
But it must bo admitted that the want of an answer to Bf r 
Airy's question makes his publication le^s perfect, and 
famishes presumption of a good reason for its being so. 
From a sentence in the abstract of Mr Adams's paper, it 
seems to us that he did only consider perturbations in 
longitude. It was a mere question of luck at the last, and 
if the Cambridge library had possessed the twenty-first 
hour of the Berlin star-maps, Acukms and Lc Yerricr would 
have changed places ; but, as it is, priority is on the side 
of Le Yerrier, and in matters of discovery tiie rule is strict^ 
and nothing but national feeling could wish the matter 
altered, for from beginning to end there is not a flaw nor 
a crack in Le Verrier's proceedinjrs. He began rightly ; 
he proved that what wc had would not do before he pre- 
sumed what we had not ; he published ids results as they 
were obtained, and his confidence in himself and his 
metliods, with such excellent reasons for it, ca^ts a lustre 
over his career which will never disappear. To use the 
words of M. Arago, the predictions of the theory have just 
been enriched by a planet which is 1250 millions of lojigues 
(about 3125 millions of English miles) distint fVom the 
son. Its volume is about 280 times that of the earth. 

Scarcely had the sensation produced by the discovery of 
the new planet and the subsequent controversy to which 
it gave rise begun to subside, when the extraordinary and 
exciting intelligence was transmitted to Sir William Ha- 
milton from Professor Madler of Dorpat, of the presumed 
discovery of a central sun. This was announced by Sir 
William about the end of last year, at the close of a meet- 
ing held in Dublin of the Royal Irish Society. At the 
same time an essay on the subject, published by Madler 
of Dorpat, was shown by the same gentleman to several 
members of the academy. As the work itself has not yet 
undergone translation into English, and as some time may 
elapse before any of our readers may have an opportunity 
of perusing it for themselves, we have deemed it proper in 
this place to give from a Dublin paper a sketch of its in- 
teresting contents : — 

By an extensive and laborious comparison of the quanti- 
ties and direction of the proper motions of the stars in the 
various parts of the heavens, combined with indications 
afforded by the parallaxes hitherto determined and with 
the theory of universal gravitation, Professor Madler has 
arrived at the conclusion that the Pleiades form the central 
group of our whole astral or sidereal system, including 
the Milky Way, and all the brighter stars, but exclusive 
of the more distant ncbuloe, and of the stars of which those 
nebulas may be composed. And within this central group 
itself he has been led to fix on the star Alcyone (otherwise 
known by the name of Eta Tauri), as occupying exactly 
or nearly the position of the centre of gravity, and as en- 
titled to be called the central sun. 

Assuming Bessel's parallax of the star 61 Cygni, long 
since remarkable for its large proper motion, to be correctly 
determined, Madler proceeds to form a first approximate 
estimate of the distance of this central body from the 
planetary or solar system ; and arrives at the (provisional) 
conclusion, that Alcyone is about thirty-four million times 
as far removed from us, or from our own sun, as the latter 
luminary is from us. It would, therefore, according to 
this estimation, be at least a million times as distant as the 
new planet, of which the theoretical or deductive discovery 
has been so great and beautiful a triumph of modern as- 
tronomy, and so striking a confirmation of the law of 
Newton. The same approximate determination of distance 
conducts to the result that the light of the central sun oc- 
cupies more than five centuries in travelling thence to us. 

The enormous orbit, which our own sun, with the earth 
and the other planets, is thus inferred to be describing 
about that distant centre — not, indeed, under its influence 
alone, but by the combined attractions of all the stars 
which are nearer to it than we are, and mlnok are estimated 



to amount to more than one hundred and 

millions of masses, each equal to the total mass of our ova 
solar system, is supposed to require upwards of eighteen 
millions of years for complete description, at the rate of 
about eight geographical miles in every second of time. 

The plane of this vast orbit of the sun is judged to hnt 
an inclination of about eighty-four degrees to the ecHptie 
or to the plane of the annual orbit of the earth; wad the 
longitude of the ascending node of the former orfoit on the 
latter is concluded to be nearly two hundred and thirtj- 
seven degrees. 

The general conclusion of Madler representing the con- 
stitution of the whole system of the fixed stars, exclusive 
of the distant nebulae, are the following : — He believes tint 
the middle is indicated by a very rich group (the Plebdes), 
containing many considerable individual bodies, though at 
immense distances from us. Round this he supposes thit 
there is a zone, proportionally poor in stars, and then a 
broad, rich, ring-formed layer, followed by an interval 
comparatively devoid of stars, and afterwards by another 
fumular and starry space, perhaps with sereral alterna- 
tions of the same kind, the two outmost rings oompoeiDg 
j the two parts of the Milky Way, which are ocmibonded 
with each other by perspective in the portion most distant 
fh)m ourselves. 

Professor Madler has acknowledged in his work his ob- 
ligations, which are those of all inquirers in sidereal astzo- 
noray, to the researches of the two Herschels, Sir William 
and Sir John. The views of Sir William Herschel respect- 
ing the relation of our solar system to the Milky Way will 
naturally recur to the recollection of our readers; and 
while astronomers are anxiously awaiting the shortly ex- 
pected appearance of the complete account of Sir Job 
Herschel s observations on the Southern Nebulse, the fol- 
lowing passage of a letter, which was written in 1885 by 
that illustrious son of an illustrious sire, ttom the Cape of 
Good Hope to Sir William Hamilton, may be read with 
peculiar interest from the agreement between the views it 
expresses and some of those to which Professor Madkr 
had been led : * The general aspect of the southern dt- 
cumpolar region, including in that expression 60 deg. 
or 70 deg. of S.P.D., is in a high degree rich and magnifi- 
cent, owing to the superior brilliancy and lar^ develofv 
ment of the Milky Way ; which, from the constellation of 
Orion to that of Antinous, is one blaze of light, strangelj 
interrupted, however, with vacant and almost stariwa 
patches, especially in Scorpio, near a Centauri and the ' 
Cross ; while to the north it fades away pale and dim, and ; 
is in comparison hardly traceable. I think it is impossiUe « 
to view this splendid zone, with the astonishingly rich uid i 
evenly distributed fringe of stars of the third and fbnrtli 
magnitudes, which form a broad skirt to its southern bor- 
der, like a vast curtain, without an impression, amounting 
to a conviction, that the Milky Way is not a mere stratum, 
but an annulus; or at least, that our system is placed 
within one of the poorer and almost vacant parts ^ its 
general mass, and that eccentrically, so as to be much 
nearer to the parts about the Ooss, than to that diametri- 
cally opposed to it.' 



A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 

OVritten for tho Instructor.) 

A darkened rofm. Three cAiW;r/»— Alice, Chaiu.es, and HSSBXII- 
Alice.— Weep not, dear brothers, for these floodn of tcan 
Alsy be offonsive in the 5ijiht of Go<\. 
Weep not, he will not lay us on tlio earth. 
Not leave ns orplianM In our infunt ycvira — 
Not take at once instructor, pnrent, gnide. 
What thouprh all hope from man seems doctorate now 
God's power is mighty and his mercy preat : 
Wliat says the holy Psnlmlst in his book ? 
' Preserve me, <"J«hI ir. thee my trust i* sure'.' 
This was bdicf. <.)li, may wc thus believe ! 
And then again. In a^ny, he cries — 
' Lord, I am desolate ; be thon my stay I 
Tlie troubles of my heart have beien enlarged. 
Oh, bring mc out of my distress, and fTant, 
My rock, my stay, ray fortress, my defence. 
Speedy deliverance, for tliy mercy's &ike !* 
Wc are o*erwhelm^ Lord, arc bowed down ; 
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For many years afterwards, the fall of James Prior 
brought ultemote famine and riot and feasting, rather 
than abundance, into his house; and prmdually both he and 
his wife lost, with their self-rospect, all regard for the de- 
cencies of life, or the esteem of their neighbours. 

It was true they sent their ciiildrun, and an orphan 
nephnw calleil Ralph Walton, to the Tillage school ; but 
1>o(h the boys and girls saw no much evil at home that the 
li^s'sons of their insti-uctors were only empty words in their 
curs. But ill making snares for game, robbing orchards 
or ]joultry-yards, or dragging fish-ponds by nighty they 
were tlicir fiither's a])t scholars. The girls grew up with 
nothing of the delicacy of their sex about them, for they 
had .^huix'd the single room of their mii<erable hovel, both 
by day and by night, with their iiithcr, mother, and 
brothers, f(;r nearly twenty ycard, and no feelings c^ 
^haine or mo^Ichity had ever occuntnl to their minds. 

Hnlph M'altun wan the only one who remained uncor- 
rnptexl in this wilii and reckless family. He had lost both 
his [tan'ntd by a fever when he was only eleven years old, 
but the ivligious and monil principles which they had 
early inculcated hcenjcd. like a pure atmosphere in which 
ho lived and breuthed apart, to hang arouiid him and 
preserve liim from all mental contamination. But the 
poor boy hiul much to suffer: his cousins mocked and 
beat him whctn he r<>fu:jed to share in their wicked praqks, 
and their mother dc-tlt scantily out to him the daily bread 
which, she said, he was too idle to earn ; yet he soon con- 
trived to get employment from the neighbouring farmers, 
and worked as hard oh his tt'nder age enabled liim. 

Ralph had hy nature a light heart ; yet, when he was 
knocked about and laughed at on all sides, sent hungry 
and ragged to tiie fi<.'lds at mom, and receiT&i at night 
with blows and scoffs instead of the love he craved, tears 
sometimes .stole over his cheeks as he lay on his straw 
bill, and he prayed to be taken to heaven to join his gentle 
mother. But the sun and the fresh spring breeze soon 
cheered his young heart, and frcsli hopes gladdene^l him 
when his goo<l neighbour John Ettiick spoke kindly to 
him, and engaged him to work on his land ; and his boyish 
happiness was complete, when Lucy, the farmer's little 
daughter, Ivought his dinner to him every day in the field, 
and btood bebide him wliilst he eat it. The pretty maiden 
W(LS soon the c/mtidant of all his sorrows. She, too, was a 
solitary child, baring lost her mother in her infancy: and 
her young heart i*ejoic(?d to have an objecrt far its love, 
more congt^nial than her good but stem old father. 

Lucy had bten brought up with all the comforts and 
decencies of lite : and after she knew Halph Walton, it was 
her earnest endiavour to give Iiim the benefit of her 
abunduuee. Kven wlien he ceased to work for her father, 
FJie contrived to lay his breakiii.st for him every morning 
under the gftnlen-he<lge. When out of school, she found 
ti]no to incind his clothes and knit him good warm .stock- 
in jis ; and her father encouraged her charity, for, in former 
years, he had known and lovwl the poor boy's mother, and 
lie was grieved that ]^^(;g>'s son should have fallen among 
such a bad si.'t as the I'riors. 

* We nuiat do our best to save Ualph from being ruined 
by his wieked cousins.' said the farmer to his daughter 
Lucy, when the lad wa:* about fifteen ; an«l Lucy was of 
the same opinion: so he wiis rejnilarly hired, and taken 
into the house as tlie faruitr s servant. Many blamcil the 
old uum for giving his only djui;:hter tudi a companion; j 
but John Kttrick knew what he whs doing, anrl he said to , 
himself. ' If the lad goes on as well as he has begun, they j 
may fall in love, and weleome. If he inak<'s her a g»)od j 
huibiind, she wants nothing more, for they will have plenty ; 
whether I live or die.' i 

The young people did fall in love, and the old farmer : 
thix'w no obstacle in their way. 

The family of James Prior saw the good fortune of their 
sneaking cousiji. as they called i\w orphan, with bitter 
envy. The eldest son, Biehard, had long determined that 
Lucy Ettrick should he. iiis wife, and John J^ttrick's hind 
his la^. Be was a handsome youth, firAt at all the faivf-, 
and cock-fights, and boxing-matches in the country round, 



and he flattered himself that no girl could resist Im 
Iiis jealousy was terrible, therefore, when he found him- 
self, on all occasions, slighted by Lucj, and he heard the 
whole country talk of her approaching marriage with Lis 
cousin Ralph. Early habituated to petty crimes, do coq- 
scieutious feelings interfered with his c«ger thirst for va- 
geance. His whole family shared hia mortification and 
anger, and assisted him to spread abroad reports mott is> 
jurious to the clmracter of Ralph. It waa said that he w 
often out of the house at night, no one knew where, Uun^ 
hints were added that he waa at length drawn in to take 
a part in the eril practices of his wild cousini. Com | 
and liay disappeared from Jolm Ettrick's fium-yard aoJ , 
liam in such a manner that it waa difficult fbr the fiurmff, 
after the man}' insinuations he had heard, not to suspect 
that his intended son-in-law was in league with thethiercs; 
and though he forbore to accuse him, he became unhapf j 
and anxious, as the day fixed fur hia daughter's wed^Ln; i 
approached. 

About a week previous, be told iMcy one erening tiat 
he nmst ride over on the morrow to a Tillage about a'^x i 
miles from his hr)use, where he had to receive a sum pearlj ; 
amounting to a hundred pounds, fur cattle he had receatlj 
sold. * I shall want it for your wedding, child,' said br, 
whilst a (rloud passed over Ijis brow, which grew darker > 
when Ralph at that moment entered fi-om a back nMc, 
where he must have heard all the farmer had said. Jcba ! 
Ettrick immediately changc<l tlie subject, but has nuuutr | 
towanis the youth was cold and severe, and both Lucy and '■ 
her lover were surprised and distressed by the old mahi 
altered conduct. 

On the following evening the fiirmer returned from hs ,, 
short journey, and as he rode up the village was thinkinjr ' 
with much trouble about the possibility of breaking off hs 
daughter's marriage, when, to his a:»touishmcnt and in- . 
creased dismay, he saw Ralph como out of a beer^hop cf I 
the worst reputation, accompanied by Betsy Prior, the - 
eldcjit and the worst of his female cousins. They passed ■ 
a gate into the fields without observing him, and old Et- 
trick returned home with a heavy heart. Irritated to find 
that no one tliere could give him any account of Ra]{;b, 
he eat his supper in moody silence. Poor Lucy sat op- | 
positc to him bending over her knitting, but she tpoke doC 
till the clock baring struck nine, her fiither suddenly ad- 
dressed her. 

M.ucy, my child,' ho said, * that worthless fellow Relpii 
shall never be your husband ; lie belongs to a bad fumlr, I 
and 1 have been a fool to expect to find a dove in an ai- 
der's nest. He and tliose Priors arc leagued together, ■■ 
heart and <>oul. and all he cares for here is your mone^. 
my girl. Rut he shall never have a penny of it, I am re- 
S(ilved.' 

* Indeed, indee<l, father, you are mistaken,' answered tlie 
girl, now giving way to her tears. * Ralph loves bo;b of us 
with his whole heart, and you must not believe what en- 
vious y)eople ^^ay.' 

* I never believe half of what I bear,' cried the fiirmn*, 
' but I believe what I see ; aud I saw him this eveniLj 
coming out of Carr s beer-shop with Betsy Prior.' 

* Fiitlier, arc you sm-e ? ' murmured Lucy, for she too kui 
heard that the cousins had been lovers. 

* Sure, child I do I ever sjwak without being sure V de- 
mnnded her father; *and I think you huTc proof cnoticb 
that he eares nothing for you, when he stays out till tliis 
time of night, and knows that you havo been alone tb« 
whole day. Cut I wont sit up for him any longer : so liKk 
the doors and get to bed, for we must all be up early in th* 
morning.* So saying, the old ftinner arose, and Lucy wiili 
a bursting heart obeyed her father *s commands, so'fjj si 
least as to make uU the doors secure for the night; bit 
.she did not retire to rest. Anxious and feartiil at the Ion: 
and unusual absence of her lover, and grieyed bv the me^ 
naees of her father, t^he sat down on the suie of her b^^ 
\\ith a trouble<l heart, alternately to weep and t'*» jrey 
that Ralph might return sufe and wojlhy of her aCcetioi 
Twelve o'clock had struck, yet her candle still burned os 
a little table before the whidowj w hen suddenly her naxe 
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* If all till" villninrt iu tlic country wrrc nstir, there is no 
need for you to oxj dso yourself, ciiild,' wms hrr father's 
reply ; * nnd, listen I tlicrc are voices and steps approach- 
ing/ 

A pause of anxious expectation followe«l, for Ettrick and 
his daughter knew not whether friends or foes drew near. 
Lucy's agony was not lessened when Ralph, pale as a 
corpse and bleeding profusely, was sujipoiletl into the 
kitchen by the two sons of their neijzhbour. Fanner Smith. 
II'.' lield out his hand towards her, he faintly pronounced 
her name, and then, exhausted )>y loss of blood, he fell 
back in a deep swoon. 

* In the name of fortune, what does all this mean?' waa 
John Eitrick's eager demand; whilst Lucy, nsjiisted by 
the Pmitlis, procetnled in wlenc;* to bind up her lover's 
bleeding arm, and to administer to him the nccessjiry 
restoratives. 

'Why, Mr Ettrick,' said <»no of the youn;; men, *the 
trutli is. I believj*. that Ralph was enticed from home to- 
night to keep watch at the barn, that some of his worthless 
cousins might come here to rob the hou»«e. We, luckily, 
went with him. but that rar^cul, Richanl Prior, believing 
him alone, c.irae up stealthily, an<l firL*d at him from bi*- 
hind a corn-stack. We were nearer than he expected, and, 
seeing the flash of his {tistol, di^chargeil our guns at him. 
almost at the same moment. One (»f our shots took effect, 
and, by the help of our lanterns we found him weltering 
in his blood, and lying quite insensible near the hf^dge. 
His hat had fallen off, an(l I snp]>ose this pfH.'ket-lH)ok had 
rolled out of it, for I picketl it up on the ground, and Ralj^h 
said he could swear it belonged to you, even if your name 
had not been on the first leaf, as it is.' 

* Yes. it is mine,' said the farmer, • an<l contnins all the 
money I receiveil yesterday for my cnttlo. Arc you sure 
Ralph had nothing to do with the robbery?' 

* No more than we had I ' cried both the voun? Smiths 
at the same moment. * If you have hem robbe<l, Riclianl 
Prior is the culprit. His l)ody is lyiu;; near the bam, if 
you wish further proof.' 

* Is he dead?' asked the oM mnn. 

* I cannot say,' was the reply. 

* He must be looke<l nftrr,' sai»l Ettri<'k ; * so come with 
me, my lads. Lu<:y can take tare of Ralph.' Rut when 
th<'y reached the spot where Richard Prior had falk-n, the 
body was no loiig<'r thero. Stain> of blood and many 
marks of footsteps could be tract d on the moist ground, 
but the robber, whether li^nng or dead, ha«l betm removed. 
His iiat, which Smith had kicked on one siide, was, however, 
found in the ditch. His name was written in the crown, 
and within the lining weiv two t«'n-pound notes In-lonjiinc 
to John Ettrick, so that even Lucy's evid<'nce wa** scarcely 
wanting to convict the real rubb<T. Rut she was never 
called upon to give it. The whole family of the Priors 
had, on the morrow, disappeared fn»in their mud hovel, 
and though much search was mnde, no tidings were (»l>- 
tiined of them. 

Ralph soon recoven^l from his woun'ls. .John Ettrick 
deeply regretted his unjust nispIcioii-.oI"the honest young 
man's integrity, who h.-ul suffered so much iu defenro of 
his property, and as the bo>t ])roof of his grniitude lor his 
exertions, he gave him the hand of Lury in mnrrin^Tc as 
soon as he had regained his Htrmgcli. A ha]>picT and a 
worthier couple liud ntver stood before the altar of the 
village church. 

Nearly two years after those events, Rnlfili Walton re- 
ceived a letter witli a I/ondoM post-tuark. It was fmm his 
cousin, Richard Prior; and his mind was grer.tly relieve<l 
to find that his wounds had not ben f ital. Richard had 
written to inform him that he and hi« si><ti'r Ii'*tsy were 
about to leave Englr.nd as c«>nviets for fuurtei-n years. He 
then fully confes.Til hi«< atten)])te<l robbery at .Tohn Kt trick's, 
and beggetl Ralpli's'forgiveness. He entnjited lam, like- 
wise, to send some small relief to his fitlier. v.ho was left 
alone, in a dying state, in th« village of X . 

Ralph faihtl not to comply witii this rocpio^t. and rejoiced 

at the opportunity of making some return to James Prior 

♦he protection he ha<l given him when a boy. At the 



end of a few weeks the old man died, blessing Ralph's 
uime. His last advioe to him was, to endearour to keep 
John Ettrick's little farm for himself and his children after 
his father-in-Iaw'ii death, for when a man.ha0 a bit of land 
of his own, he siud, howerer small it may te, he knows he 
cannot be turned away to-morrow, and he aiid his fiunily 
will do double work when they feel tiiejr are working fcr 
themselves, and will disdain to lower themsclres by vice 
and idleness when they have tl\e honest pride of independ- 
ence, and feel they have something to lose. ' It was want 
that first drove mo to crimi^' were the last words of the 
dying man. * I knew better, but I had not the oodmige to 
pay for honesty by the sufferings of myself and my whole 
family. I forgot that crime inevitably brings pimishmeni^ 
and that tho ruin of my children, as well as myselt rnnafc 
bo tho consequence. Yon see what we are now. Heaven 
pardon me, for I haTO been more weak than wicked! I 
would that I had never been bom ! ' 

THE CRITICISM OF PAINTINGS. 

On entering for tho first time a room whose walls an 
lined with painting?, everybody, even the least as well u 
the most refined, is attracted to these objects as soon as i 
lei.-:ure permits the exerci.^ of attention. The eye involoa- 
tarily flits round the apartment, takes in at a glance iti 
v.ariou8 contents in works of art, is more impressed with ! 
some one than witli others of them, and, at last., rests with 
complacency on the fiMrourite, suggesting a closer, mon 
various, and elaborate inspection of it. It is, in short, ib • 
in entering a library; with this difference, indeed, tint 
paintings show their features spread out invitingly befon i 
the eye, and have, in general, something engaging to eveiy . 
mood of mind ; whereas books cost a more learned atten- 
tion, more deliberate effort, more special adaptation of the 
spirit and sj'mpathies than pictures do, in order to awaken 
a furtlier interest. Still, in the case of paintings, as of 
books, the grounds of preference are twofold, having n* 
spect to the subject and also to tlie style. In both cuts ' 
one subject may fix the choice against another; whik ' 
generally, likewise, a particular manner of treating a sub- 
ject will determine u liking which would otherwise have 
sought a topic more congenial in itself. A striking and 
affecting manner will, almost in both cases alike, previil 
over the substance in winning plaudits, since it offers im- ' 
mediate plca.«<ure, and requires less care and scrupuloiu 
exactness to e.«timatc its merits. 

These remarks, although often tme as respects perma- I 
nent judgments, have more special reference to first impTe«- - 
sions of works of art And, indeed, considering that the 
end of the fine arts is to communicate asstlietical pleasure, 
which, at all events, rei^uires that tlic method of expres- 
sion should in no case directly violate that object, we are 
not sure if the tendency of the mind to attach more import- : 
ance to the manner than to the matter of a work of art | 
U to be condemned, whatever opinion may be formed of 
the same tendency, when the subject is actual truth, not I 
tho truth of imngination. But, while the principle itself I 
may be defensible, the grounds on which it acts may be 
erroneous : a false manner of painting may be preferrcil 
to a real one ; and the choice may be Tague, capriciooj. 
indeterminate, as little able to vindicate to itself its coarse, 
as to supply a reason for the minds of others. In paint- 
ing, as in poetry, music, and statuary, a taste formed on 
immutable laws, however undefined and seemingly shift- 
ing these m!iy be, is indispensably nccc9sarj to a jude- 
ment which can be entitled to the name of a pore and en- 
lightene^l one. It is indee<i very generally thought, and 
often said, that a natural taste, as it is called, will help a 
man in forming an estimate of works of art, incoropanblj 
more than all the rules which have, from the enrlicst times 
b(»en collectiKl and promulgated for the education of the 
taste. However frecjuent the misapplication of this phrase, '■, 
and erroneous the inferences from it it must vet be ao> ' 
knowlcdgod that in the thing indicated by it there is i ,< 
great and lasting tnith. In its use there is an intentuB ' 
to contrast a taste formed by reading only, into whidi i' 
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belong to a worLl other tlinn the one we lire in. though 
they describe nothing imposfiible, nothing which the mind 
cannot concciTC to exist in some fairer and brighter region 
tlian our own, if such anywhere there be. To those of a 
hard and ungenial temperament, or who are only just en- 
tering on the experiences of emotions deriTcd iVom works 
of art) no style of conception is more unintelligible than 
this. In general it is turned away firom with dislike, as 
displaying affectation, or with contempt, as imnatural and 
distoriML Sooner or later, howcTer, it begins to create for 
Itself in the true loTer of art, the fitting conditions for 
eijoyi)^ the aerial beauties which it manife?ts. Anon, a 
iiighor and altogether unanticipated experience is felt to 
be at hand, a film falls mysteriously from the eyes, and a 
new world, clothed in uneartlily beauty, is disclosed to the 
wondering sense, as for the fii^ time it opens on objects 
before then invisible to it. 

In the adequate comprehension of the views thus briefly 
announced is the only true foundation for the criticism and 
genuine appreciation of works of art. Ever shall we be 
open to seduction by some low but outstanding gaud, or 
to bo led aside fVom the creations of transcendent genius 
through a false criterion of excellence, till we come to dis- 
tinguish the works of real and unreal miracles. It should 
be observed, however, that pictures vary not only in kind 
but in class, and each class has its own special laws by 
which its works are regulated. The whole range of his- 
tory and fiction suggests its topics ; so does wide and mani- 
form nature also. Selection firom these cannot receive law 
from rules, in the common sense of the term. The expe- 
rience, indeed, of the grand and majestic spirits whose in- 
ventions surrive them in their own immortal works, IVir- 
nishcs certain hints of unutterable value to those aiming 
to tread nobly in their ibotsteps ; and to the works of such, 
the painter, and also the lover of pointings, who aims to place 
himself in a fitting attitude for receiving impressions, re- 
sort with affectionato sensibility; inspiring the ideas of 
subject and manner which they fbmish, with the design of 
learning by suggestion what the laws are, through regard 
to which the works before them had been formed. Thence- 
forth, by frequent communion of this kind, and perpetual 
self-questioning as to the earlier and later impressions re- 
ceived, how fiir perfect, how far imperfi'ct, in what circum- 
stances emotion is produced, in what, not; by the inter- 
change of reference from the nature within them to tho 
nature as displayed in the works whieli are the subjects of 
their study, they find tln'ir intcraal force of belief in art 
growing (laily more clear and accumulative, enrly preju- 
dices and misconceptions dissipating, anrl a theory of art 
more central and universal becoming better and better 
defined to the mental eye. 

With respect to composition and colouring, it may per- 
haps bo enough to say that Iwth should be regulnted by 
the nature and purpose of the pninting; nnd, consofjuently, 
that in judging pictures we must be guiilod in our esti- 
mate very much by tlie genei-al dosiirii of the artist. If 
the subject be a piece like Copley's j)ninting of Chatham's 
lost appearance in tlio Ilou-se of T/)i-<l.«!. it is evident that 
the grouping of the figurrs .^nd the disposition of light and 
shade ought to bcpuoh as will jriv(i most effect to the prin- 
cipal person in the jiicture. If any other figure be more 
prominent, or even eo reninrkablp as to divide the attention 
with the chief characttT, cxcoiit r>r rc!lii>f, the work is 
fJiulty. Each and all the Jnff.Tif)r persons while they 
should possess nn individual intero^t, shouM yet have it in 
consistency with the dischargo of their subonlinate pur- 
l>oses in relation to the central figure. What is true of the 
grouping is true also of th« distribution of light and shade. 
In shorty the ]>rinciple of unity must give law to every- 
thing ; for whatever distracts tlic minrl impairs rosthotical 
emotion ; ono subjtKrti of interest jostles against another ; 
and, suspended amidst the multiplicity of iforces drawing 
each their own way, we seek refuge from pain and fatigue 
in escape from the painting. 

But oil eflforts to undurstond works of art will prove un- 
availing, unless generously, and with no prudent economy 
of self-sacrifice, wc endeavour to place ourselves in that 



point of view fVom which the punter took his eo&eeptioa. 
The intention of the artist must be ascertained hdbre we 
can even conjecture what we are to look for. and what, if 
present, proves a blunder and offence. The difficulties to 
be overcome must be calculated ; of two or many mis 
which often fall in the way of the pointer, we most oti- 
mate which is the least ; sometimes we must postpone i 
judgment of condemnation on some particular part, till 
wc consider its relation to the whole, and whether it! 
power may not lie in contrast. For this purpose, and in 
order fhllyto appreciate the products of artistic genius, it 
is generally necessary to leave many first opinions loose 
and ready of correction. Nor, with the same view, can tor 
exercise be more profitable or delightfhl than to track the 
course of artists, as fVom year to year they indicate tbe 
stage of artistic development at which they have azriTed. 
By such means wc acquire an affectionate sympathy witli 
them in tlieir progress : and love, we all know, is the onlj 
adequate avenue to the knowledge of genius. The indiri- 
dualities of the artist will become fiimillnr ; what in these 
is valuable will be cherished in our hearts ; what an 
aberrations from o true standard will be softened soas mt 
to be the occasion of defrauding us of the benefit which 
oughts notwithstanding, to accrue to us from the other ' 
qualities of the artist that in thcmsclTCs arc to be vene^ 
rated. 
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IIUSSIAN SCENES AND CUSTOMS. 

Aboi't mid-day we halted for dinner at an inn in the mid> 
die of the forest. The inns on tliis road are all of the suae 
construction; and although rery unlike such places in 
England, are by no means imconifbrtable. The coaclimin 
knocks at an immense door, and horses, carriage, and sdl, 
are driven into the house. The traveller finds himself in 
a vast oblong hall, surrounded by the equipages of other 
travellers, and at thcfkrther end of which there is anotb*.? 
door for his exit^ The postilions are mending their tnckk, 
the horses feeding, and flights of fowls fluttering sikI 
screaming around as they contest with one another tb" 
scattered grains of com. ConfUsed by the noise anJ 
darkness -visible of the place, he is guided by his coachnun 
to a side door, which opens into the portion of the hous 
destined for the reception of two-leggc?d guests ; r.nd hero 
he finds a suite, generally of three or four large moms, in 
any one of which he may establish himself for liis iae&!. 
The fhmituro of these rooms, although cheap, is extrtitif- 
ly handsome ; the chairs and tnbles being made of birch 
brilliantly polishe<l, and, when new, bearing a strong r<s 
semblance to sat in wood. The walls are covered with b*i 
prints, chiefly English, and the window-^ills with flowering 
plants, even in the depth of winter. During that season, 
and, indeed, fiir eight months of the year, every apartment 
is a true hot-house, the atmosphere being kept up to 4 
certain hi.'xh temperature by stoves. The windows are 
double — tiiat is to say, there are two glared window- 
frames in each aperture, a single i»nne of which is made to 
open, m> ns to n'lider a change of atmosphere in the room 
at least' pnssibl<% while every other joint or scam is cans 
fully pastwl over with paper. In each apartment it rcu5t 
be added, there are three or four beds; but these, Loin? 
extremely narrow, take up no more room than a jrofa. ,i£ 
it is not the custom here for the husband and wife to oc- 
cupy the same couch. 

My dinner consisted of a white soup, made of milk, 
butter, vegetables, nnd s^rrkinn pi a, tog<*ther with a por- 
tion of ron«ted turkey. The meal, upon the whole, nut- 
withstanding the blackness and sourness of the bresiL 
was very acceptable to a hungry traveller: but, ahs! 
with me' it was 'toujovrs pcnlrix!* — for five oonstH.utiT. 
days I could get nothing else to eat than white pi.up ari-l 
roasted turkey. At the inn where I slept, I found n'cWu 
and comfortable be<l, although the chambemLaid ho<l i'k' 
atrocity almost to insist upon my sleeping in one close to 
the hot stove; and 1 was lulled to sleep by the songs of a 
large company of peasants assembled in the kitchen. Stmi? 
of them simg in parts, while the others oontribnted to tbe 
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